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SYLVAN  HOLT'S  DAUGHTER, 


CHAPTER  I. 

FAMILY  TRIALS. 

The  old  school-room  was  on  the  second  story 
of  the   house   and   at   the    east   end    of    a   lono* 

o 

passage — out  of  the  way,  quite,  for  the  young 
Fieldings  were  a  noisy,  high-spirited  race,  like 
most  healthy,  happy  creatures,  though  they 
tamed  down  at  the  approach  of  adolescence. 
Formerly  it  used  to  echo  out  of  lesson-hours 
with  pealing  laughter,  merry  shouts,  and  wild 
whoops,  as  if  there  was  a  party  of  freshly  caught 
savages  in  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  quiet 
enough  now  that  all  the  children  were  men 
and  women  grown — quiet  enough  and  melancholy 
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enough.  In  itself  it  was  a  dull  room  too,  over- 
looking the  wildest  sweep  of  hills  in  the  district, 
and  with  only  a  paved  court  below  the  windows  ; 
and  a  haunted  room — haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
every  trouble  that  had  come  upon  that  generation, 
yet  they  all  loved  it. 

To  Mrs.  Fielding  it  was  especially  dear.  Ever 
since  her  children  were  little  about  her  knees, 
she  had  been  used  to  come  to  it  and  them  daily 
for  their  pleasantest  hour  of  recreation.  All 
the  small  griefs  and  pleasures  of  their  youth 
were  brought  to  her  there  for  sympathy  and 
comfort.  They  had  always  been  a  most  affection- 
ate and  united  family,  and  the  familiar  old  study 
was  the  place  where  they  had  seemed  to  come 
closest  together  from  first  to  last.  It  often 
happened  now  that  the  mother  had  it  to  herself ; 
then  she  would  sit  in  the  twilight  and  conjure 
back  particular  times  and  seasons  and  the  moving 
young  figures  with  them.  The  rough  sketches 
on  the  walls  she  valued  far  above  costly  paintings, 
because  they  were  the  work  of  her  first-born 
son — poor  Alick.  There  wras  John's  old  desk 
and  his  college  cap  upon  it,  and  his  prize  books, 
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clearly  won.  Sometimes  she  could  recal  his 
pale  presence  so  vividly  that  she  seemed  to 
have  him  on  the  faded  settee  by  the  fire  opposite 
to  her,  with  his  head  leant  down  upon  his  thin 
hand,  and  reading  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
pine  logs,  while  she,  full  of  visions  of  his  great 
future,  could  not  forbid  the  work  whereby  he 
earned  himself  an  early  death.  There  was  her 
beautiful  Geraldine,  now  happy  wife  and  happy 
mother ;  there  was  Katie,  proud  and  wilful,  yet 
loving  and  honest-hearted  then;  there  were 
the  two  young  ones — Amy,  who  was  so  soon 
to  part  from  her,  and  sweet  Cecy,  still  half 
a  child,  whom  she  might  hope  to  keep  for  her 
own  for  a  long  time  yet.  And  there  was  Rupert, 
the  Rupert  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  another 
fair  young  maiden — his  betrothed;  his  mother 
can  often  see  the  two  figures  standing  by  a 
window  apart  from  the  rest;  he  is  scratching 
Frances  Stanley's  name  upon  the  glass  with 
his  own  below  it,  and  the  girl  stays  by  him  blushing 
and  smiling  as  the  diamond  ring  cuts  the  queer 
crooked  letters  and  is  then  slipped  on  her  finger 
and  sealed  there  with  a  lover's  kiss.     The  curtain 
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falls  over  the  pane  but  the  two  names  are  still 
there.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  that  time 
and  this — let  us  return  to  the  present  quickly. 

When  Colonel  Fielding  entered  the  school- 
room, his  mother  and  Katie  were  seated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  Cecy,  rather  flushed 
and  warm,  as  if  she  had  been  shedding  a  few 
angry  tears,  kneeled  on  the  hearth  with  her 
arm  lying  across  her  mother's  knee.  It  was 
too  evident  that  there  had  been  an  exchange 
of  sharp  words  also,  for  Katie  looked  excessively 
pale  and  haughty,  while  Mrs.  Fielding  appeared 
nervous  and  agitated;  there  was  an  uncomfortable 
air  of  restraint  and  displeasure  over  the  whole 
party  very  embarrassing,  but  the  Colonel  appeared 
not  to  see  it,  and  drawing  in  one  of  the  cumbrous 
old  chairs  to  the  fire  he  sat  down,  and  asked 
what  special  communication  had  caused  his 
mother  to  send  for  him. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,  my  son,  that  poor 
Grant  Hamilton  is  dead,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  Frances  Stanley  is  free!"  added  Mrs. 
Grant,  with  contemptuous  bitterness  of  tone  and 
maimer.      "Frances  Stanley   is   free  just  when 
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you  had  let  yourself  be  inveigled  into  a 
marriage  with  that  poor  insignificant  child, 
Margaret ! " 

"  How  dare  you,  Katie !  you  are  wicked, 
wicked ! "  cried  Cecy,  springing  to  her  feet  and 
bursting  into  tears.  "  Margaret  is  dear,  she  is 
good,  you  shall  not  speak  of  her  so  falsely  when 
I  am  here :  you  shall  not !  I  will  tell  papa  to 
order  you  not."  She  was  running  from  the 
room  when  the  Colonel,  recovering  himself  from 
the  cruel  shock  of  Mrs.  Grant's  evil  suggestion, 
called  her  to  come  back. 

"  Thank  you,  my  generous  little  sister,"  said 
he ;  "  but  leave  me  to  fight  my  own  and  my  wife's 
battles ;  and  don't  seek  Margaret  now." 

"I  won't,  Rupert,  if  you  wish  me  not;  but 
don't  believe  a  word  that  Katie  says;  mamma 
loves  Margaret;  I  know  she  does,  only  Katie 
won't  let  her  show  it.  You  do  love  Margaret, 
mamma,  you  said  she  was  pure  and  good  and 
true  as  ever  the  other  was,  and  that  Katie  did 
not  let  herself  see   what   she  would   rather  not 


see 
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cause,  but  her  sister  tried  to  sneer  her  down,  and 
the  Colonel  told  her  to  go  away,  this  quarrel 
was  not  fit  for  her  to  meddle  in.  Then  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Grant  with  an  expression  of 
fierce  concentrated  wrath  in  his  face,  which  made 
his  mother  cry,  "  Rupert,  Rupert,  my  dear,  dear 
son!"  and  cling  to  him  with  both  hands  round 
his  arm.  "  Be  still,  be  silent  one  moment ! 
Oh,  Katie !  if  my  children  hate  each  other,  my 
heart  will  break ! "  and  she  fell  to  sobbing  and 
weeping. 

Colonel  Fielding  adored  his  mother ;  he  held 
her  in  a  close  embrace  for  several  minutes 
without  speaking,  but  the  working  of  his 
features  showed  wrhat  a  passionate  struggle  was 
going  on  under  his  silence. 

u It  is  not  you  who  hurt  me,  mother,"  said 
he,  at  last ;  "  it  is  Katie's  bitter  pride  and 
jealousy.  I  think,  Katie,  the  devil  has  got  pos- 
session of  you." 

Mrs.  Grant  tried  to  laugh,  and  stared1  in 
his  face  with  a  wretched,  defiant  fear,  which 
she  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  from  his  keen 
resentful   gaze.      He   fascinated    her    with    that 
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gaze,  then  subdued  her ;  after  a  moment  or 
two  she  began'  to  falter  and  change  counte- 
nance. 

u  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  you,  Rupert.  Have 
I  said  anything  against  you?  Why  are  you  so 
tenacious  ?  "  asked  she,  confusedly. 

"You  have  lost  sight  of  plain  honour  and 
honesty,  Katie;  that  is  what  you  have  done," 
was  his  stern  reply.  "You  have  striven  to 
undermine  my  love  for  Margaret,  by  depreciating 
her  to  me — thank  God !  in  vain ;  thank  God !  in 
vain !  And  now  you  dare  to  speak  openly  as 
if  our  sacred  marriage  could  be  regretted  by 
me.  What  would  be  the  results  if  I  shared 
your  feelings?  Do  you  see  the  slough  of 
misery  such  words  as  yours  might  prepare 
for  all  of  us?" 

"  Oh,  Rupert !  let  me  go  to  her,  I  will  make 
up  for  all !"  cried  his  mother ;  "  I  see  it  now, 
Katie ;  you  have  striven  to  put  asunder  those 
whom  God  himself  has  joined  together.  Come 
with  me,  we  ought  to  ask  her  forgiveness  on 
our  knees,"  and  she  ran  to  her  daughter. 

"  I  am  not    conscious  of  any    wrong   to  Mar- 
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garet — I  will  not  go,"  was  the  hard  rejoinder. 
"  Frances  Stanley  "was  my  friend.  Is  it  my  fault 
if  I  remember  how  Rupert  loved  her,  or  if  I 
cannot  call  that  child  he  has  been  beguiled  into 
marrying  her  equal?*' 

"  Katie,  I  leave  you  —  you  are  malignant. 
Frances  would  be  the  first  to  rebuke  your 
hateful  spirit,"  said  her  brother,  fiercely. 

"  I  knew  it ;  even  yet  you  cannot  utter  her 
name  without  a  change  in  your  voice.  You 
prefer  her  to  Margaret  this  day  !"  cried  his  sister, 
with  triumph. 

"  Are  you  gone  mad,  Katie  ?  You  must  be 
mad,  or  worse  —  deliberately  wicked.  Frances 
is  a  very  painful  memory  to  me,  Margaret  is 
a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  reality ;  can  you  doubt 
which  I  love  ?  If  you  can,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
the  world  holds  nothing  so  dear,  nothing  so 
altogether  precious  for  me  as  my  young  wife!" 
And  with  those  words  he  left  the  study,  and 
returned  to  Margaret. 

Mrs.  Fielding  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him, 
she  was  afraid  of  his  excited  mood ;  but  Katie, 
now   that   he    was    gone,    broke   out   into   fierce 
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invectives,  all  false,  all  cruel,  as  the  mean  pride 
and  jealousy  she  was  nursing  in  her  bitter 
heart. 

"  Rupert's  marriage  has  ruined  him ;  he  is 
become  coarse  in  feeling  ;  his  honour  and  delicacy 
are  obscured,"  said  she ;  "  that  is  always  the 
fate  of  a  man  bound  to  an  inferior  woman — we 
shall  see  how  it  will  end.  I  hate  that  slim, 
beautiful,  fond  fool  of  his :  I  hate  her  ! " 

"  Katie,  Katie,  hush,  do  hush ;  this  is  wicked, 
indeed!"  entreated  her  mother. 

"And  I  believe  she  is  201110;  to  have  a  child, 
he  hinted  something  of  the  kind ;  what  a  mother 
for  his  children  she  will  be !" 

"  A  child !  Oh,  Katie !  if  she  had  thought  I 
loved  her  she  would  have  sought  me.  I  have 
not  done  what  I  ought ;  I  will  go  to  her  now, 
poor  motherless  girl,  and  crave  her  pardon. 
I  cannot  let  my  son,  my  only  son,  be  weaned 
away  from  me  ! " 

ec  She  will  wean  him  from  all  of  us  before 
long,"  responded  Katie ;  but  Mrs.  Fielding  was 
already  half-way  down  the  passage  on  her  road 
to  Margaret's  room   and  did  not  hear  her.     She 
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knocked  and  asked  tremulously  for  admission ; 
her  son  opened  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  mother ;  Margaret  wants  you,"  said 
he,  taking  her  by  the  hand.  She  was  extremely 
agitated ;  her  face  quivered  with  pain,  but  there  was 
such  an  eagerness  of  affection  in  the  young  wife's 
eyes  that  in  a  moment  they  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  weeping,  and  sobbing,  and  forgiving 
each  other.  "  Now  we  have  had  tears  enough  for 
one  day ;  dry  them,  smile,  and  open  your  hearts  !  " 
said  the  Colonel,  willing  to  end  this  trying  scene. 
"  You  have  both  got  some  arrears  of  confidence  to 
make  up,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  balance  the 
account."  And  accordingly  he  went  his  way,  not 
sorry  to  avoid  the  explanations,  confessions,  and 
tender  women's  talk  which  he  foresaw  would 
follow  that  long,  tearful  embrace,  for  already  the 
violent  feelings  of  that  day  had  shaken  his  strong 
nerves  considerably,  and  the  hand  he  pressed  to 
his  head  trembled  and  burnt  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  ague  fever. 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  left 
them,  and  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Fielding  were 
sitting  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  waist, 
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when  a  loud  crashing  report  rang  through  the 
house. 

"  That  is  in  the  Laird's  study.  Why  will  he 
clean  his  gun  indoors  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fielding. 

The  sound  had  startled  them  both,  and  for  a 
minute  or  more  they  sat  silent  and  listening  ;  the 
stillness  seemed  as  unnatural  as  if  the  very  air  were 
listening  as  well  as  they.  Margaret's  heart  panted 
rapidly.  "Let  us  go  and  see  what  it  was, 
mother,"  suggested  she,  bending  her  head  towards 
the  door. 

"  It  is  nothing,  my  love,  but  that  the  Laird  has 
a  fancy  for  cleaning  his  own  favourite  gun ; 
and  when  he  has  not  used  it  for  some  time,  he  will 
load  it  and  fire  out  of  the  study  window ;  we 
must  beg  him  not  to  frighten  us  so,"  was  Mrs. 
Fielding's  reply. 

Margaret  had  risen,  still  unsatisfied,  when  there 
came  a  rush  of  feet  up  the  stairs,  and  Jaques 
burst  into  the  room  screaming,  "  Oh !  ma'am,  the 
Colonel's  shot  himself." 

In  a  moment,  as  it  seemed,  they  were  down  in 
the  study,  where  a  confused  noise  of  many 
servants  gathered    round  something  on  the  floor 
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parted,  and  became  silence  as  they  entered.  Old 
Elspie  pushed  her  way  in  at  the  same  instant, 
crying  out,  "  Ye,  fules,  gang  for  Mackaye.  He 's 
no  deid !  he  canna'  be  deid,  I  tell  ye.  Where 's  the 
Laird  ?  Ca'  the  Laird,  some  o'  ye.  It  was  the  gun 
that  brusten  F  his  hand." 

Margaret  was  down  upon  the  floor  raising  the 
gallant  head  upon  her  lap.  "  Elspie  is  right ; 
he  is  not  dead,  mother,"  said  she,  looking  up 
from  him  for  a  moment,  but  in  that  moment  she 
espied  a  rigid  despairing  face  peering  in  at 
the  doorway,  and  something  higher  than  mortal 
charity  gave  her  strength  and  courage  to  repeat, 
"  He  is  not  dead,  Katie." 

Nobody  else  spoke,  because  nobody  believed 
her — if  he  were  not  dead,  he  lay  like  dead;  but 
she  had  thrust  her  warm  little  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  felt  its  feeble  fluttering.  It  was  a  £reat 
faith  and  patience,  a  great  faith,  patience,  and  love 
that  enabled  her  to  sit  there,  holding  his  dear  head 
upon  her  knees,  adding  to  no  one's  grief — bearing 
her  own  in  a  prayerful  silence.  A  helpless 
paralysis  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  poor 
mother,  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  prone  form  of 
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her  son  with  dull  aching  tearless  eye,  and  word- 
less lips,  while  Cecy  clung  ahout  her  weeping,  and 
Katie  crouched  at  a  distance,  as  if  not  daring  to 
approach  him  whom  she  had  so  recently  and 
bitterly  insulted.  There  was  a  low  dying  wood 
fire  upon  the  hearth,  and  a  single  candle  to  lighten 
this  eerie  scene,  upon  which  came  in  suddenly 
the  Laird — the  messengers  sent  in  search  of  him 
had  missed  him,  and  he  entered  without  warning 
of  what  he  was  to  see. 

Every  eye  turned  to  him  but  Margaret's — hers 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  again  leave  the 
white  mask  lying  in  her  lap,  over  which  old  Elspie 
was  bending  with  restoratives ;  only  they  two 
would  believe  he  was  not  dead. 

"  I  tell  you  he'll  come  about  only  Mackaye  gets 
here  in  time !  "  cried  the  nurse.  "  Leave  him  to 
me  an'  Sandy  an'  his  brave  young  wife:  let 
the  Laird  see  him.     He's  no  deid,  master  ?  " 

The  old  Laird  knelt  down  beside  his  son  ;  he 
could  feel  no  pulse  of  life  ;  he  rose  up  trembling- 
like  a  woman,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  face  the 
gentle  weeping  rose  to  a  loud  wail  of  sorrow  : 
only  Margaret  was  silent ;  always  silent,  always 
praying. 
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It  seemed  half  a  life-time  before  Mackaye 
arrived,  but  lie  came  at  last,  and  his  first  words 
were,  "  Clear  the  room ;  I  can  do  nothing  with 
all  these  crying  women  about  him.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  dead." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COMMON  SORROW. 

The  Laird,  Margaret,  Elspie,  and  Sandy  remained 
in  the  room  while  Mackaye  made  his  examina- 
tion. Nearly  the  whole  charge  of  the  burst  gun 
and  a  splinter  of  wood  had  lodged  in  the  Colonel's 
right  side  and  arm ;  the  wounds  were  dangerous, 
might  even  be  fatal,  but  Mackaye  put  his  best  face 
on  the  accident,  and  intimated  that  the  profuse  flow 
of  blood,  which  caused  the  present  prostration, 
would  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  fever  which 
was  always  liable  to  supervene  in  such  cases. 

Margaret  watched  his  lips  dropping  these 
oracular  professional  remarks,  and  though  she 
could  not  catch  his  eye,  which  purposely  avoided 
hers,  she  was  not  deceived — he  meant  that  there 
was  little  to  hope,  but  everything  to  fear. 

The  Laird  understood  differently,  and  rose  at 
once  from  his  despair  to  as  sudden  an  exaltation  of 
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Lope.  "  He  will  do  very  well  in  a  few  days, 
Mackaye;  we  shall  soon  have  him  about  again, 
eli  ?  "  said  lie,  clasping  his  white  trembling  hands, 
and  looking  eagerly  at  the  surgeon's  face  and  then 
at  Margaret's. 

Mackaye  granted  dubiously — "  I  hope  so,  but 
the  Colonel  will  have  a  tough  fight  for  it,  even  if 
he  win;  and  at  present,  I  daren't  promise  you 
that  he  will.  I  am  sure  he  won't  if  he  is  to  be 
scared  back  into  unconsciousness  as  soon  as  he 
comes  to  himself  by  that  skirling  of  women  outside 
the  door :   will  you  oblige  me  by  removing  it  ?  " 

The  Laird  went  out  obediently,  and  led  his  wife 
and  daughters  away. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  young  lady,"  insinuated 
the  surgeon,  regarding  Margaret  with  real 
approval  of  her  self-command,  but  anxious  to 
relieve  her  from  the  strain  and  himself  from  her 
presence ;  "  will  you  kindly  go  and  see  that  all  is 
in  comfortable  readiness  in  your  husband's  room 
by  I  have  done  with  him  ?  No  one,  you  know, 
can  smooth  his  pillow  like  you,  madam,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  thorny  enough  for  some  time  to 
come  to  tax  all  your  skill." 
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Margaret  was  still  on  her  knees  supporting  her 
husband's  head,  and  she  pleaded  gently  to  remain, 
but  Mackaye  courteously  but  imperatively  gave 
her  his  hand  to  rise,  and  after  kissing  the  white 
unconscious  lips  she  obeyed  him. 

"  You  would  be  in  the  way  for  the  next  half 
hour,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  promise  to  let  you  in  first. 
I  am  sure  the  Colonel  would  wish  you  to  think  of 
yourself  as  well  as  of  him,"  and  he  closed  the 
door  upon  her  politely. 

Margaret  did  not,  however,  stir  from  the 
outside  of  it,  and  she  heard  Mackaye  say  with 
great  alacrity,  "  We'll  turn  the  key,  Elspie ;  I  'd 
rather  see  anything  than  crying  wives  and 
mothers — and  here 's  work  to  be  done  that  is 
almost  more  than  a  match  for  the  doctor.  " 

Mackaye  was  a  clever,  shrewd,  harsh-featured,, 
scientific  surgeon,  and  where  he  saw  danger, 
danger  certainly  was.  He  took  off  his  coat  to 
his  work,  and  if  some  of  his  handling  seemed 
cruel,  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  non-professional 
understandings,  there  was  all  the  more  need  of  it. 
It  was  a  sound  most  sweetly  welcome  to  his  ears 
when  the  Colonel  groaned  under  the  torture  of 
vol.  in.  c 
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probe  and  knife,  and  his  wan  eyelids  flickered 
open  with  amazed  stare  on  Mackaye's  grim  yellow 
face. 

"The  Lord's  name  be  praised!"  ejaculated 
Elspie,  raising  her  hands  devoutly. 

"  Muzzle  him  if  he  begins  to  talk,  nurse.  There  's 
some  one  at  that  door  again  !  If  it  is  his  wife  let 
her  in." 

Margaret  entered  softly,  a  shadow  could  not 
have  been  more  noiseless.  The  surgeon  gave  her  a 
satisfactory  nod,  and  permitted  her  to  approach ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  bade  her  observe  that 
they  must  have  a  no  feelings  and  emotions  just  at 
present."  She  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence  : 
for,  having  heard  through  the  door  nearly  all  that 
was  passing  within,  she  knew,  as  well  as  did 
Mackaye  himself,  that  she  could  only  call  Rupert 
hers  from  hoar  to  hour  now,  life  hung  tremulous 
upon  so  slight  a  thread — if  the  torn  artery  burst 
open  again  he  was  gone. 

She  met  his  faint  eyes  with  a  smile  and  a  finger 
on  her  lips — perhaps  to  intimate  silence,  perhaps 
to  check  or  hide  their  quivering — and  for  the 
next  few  minutes  Mackaye  employed  her  in  two  or 
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three  little  offices  instead  of  Elspie  to  help  her  to 
keep  her  firmness  up.  The  Colonel  had  been 
lifted  upon  the  commodious  study  couch,  and  there 
he  lay,  wan  with  loss  of  blood,  and  his  features 
drawn  with  pain  :  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  Margaret's 
strength  to  watch  him  and  look  calm.  Mackaye 
was  too  wise  to  let  her  bear  it  long  without  some 
distraction,  and  he  sent  her  away  to  the  other 
women,  intending  to  have  the  Colonel  removed 
to  his  own  room  while  she  was  absent. 

She  found  them  in  the  library,  all  weeping,  all 
moaning,  all  looking  for  the  worst;  there  was 
very  little  tenacity  of  hope  in  this  family  appa- 
rently, but  her  quiet  entrance  roused  them  into 
something  like  self-restraint. 

"Will  he  live  ?  Will  he  live  ?  "  cried  Katie, 
desperately  ;  and  she  trailed  herself  on  her  knees 
to  Margaret's  feet,  and  clasping  her  in  her 
arms  besought  her  forgiveness  with  tears  of 
anguish  and  remorse. 

"  Oh,  I  forgive  you,  Katie.  If  you  have  done 
or  meant  me  any  wrong,  this  is  not  a  time  to 
remember  it,"  replied  Margaret,  releasing  her- 
self hastily. 

c  a 
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Not  a  time  for  her  to  remember  it,  perhaps, 
but  a  time  when  it  came  home  to  the  guilty  mind 
with  keenest  torture. 

She  went  to  Mrs.  Fielding,  who  lay  upon  a 
couch,  half-lost  to  sense  with  her  grief,  and  knelt 
down  beside  her  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  save  my  son,  save  my  son  ;  my  dear  son, 
my  only  son  ! "  she  kept  repeating. 

"  Don't  cry  so,  mother ;  I  believe  God  will  save 
him  for  us  ;  I  do,  indeed.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart, 
and  that  makes  me  strong ;  "  the  earnest  faith  with 
which  Margaret  spoke  had  its  effect  on  all. 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,  Margaret,"  said  the 
Laird ;  "  a  dear,  good,  little  woman ;  and  I  think 
God  will  save  my  boy,  if  it  be  only  for  yours 
and  his  mother's  prayers.  Geraldine,  wife,  be  of 
better  heart — while  there  's  life  there 's  hope  !  " 
and  the  old  father's  voice  broke  over  this  poor 
shred  of  comfort — the  last  and  least. 

Margaret  looked  round  bewildered  on  all  this 
noisy  grief,  and  felt  that  it  was  growing  infec- 
tious— her  own  eyes  were  blind  with  tears.  This 
would  not  do.  If  she  meant  to  be  of  any  help 
she  must  be  true  to  herself,  and  keep  her  fears 
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and  pains  under,  and  not  let  them  get  the  mastery 
over  her  as  they  were  doing  with  all  the  rest. 
She  began  hastily  to  repeat  Mackaye's  more 
hopeful  opinions. 

*  He  will  not  certify  anything  because  the 
danger  is  great/'  said  she,  quickly.  e<  He  en- 
courages us  to  hope ;  but  you  must  give  Rupert 
quite  to  me  to  nurse  and  watch  for  a  time.  He 
must  not  even  speak,  and  Mackaye  sees  I  can 
be  quiet,  and  he  will  let  me  be  with  him." 

"  He  is  my  son,  let  me  go  too — I  will  go  !  Why 
should  I  give  him  up  to  any  one  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Fielding,  with  sudden  jealousy. 

She  attempted  to  rise,  but  fell  back  fainting. 
This  gave  occupation  to  her  daughters  ;  and  while 
they  were  busied  about  their  mother,  Margaret 
fled  back  to  the  study,  unable  to  bear  the  scene 
any  longer — swoons,  hysterics,  helpless  prostra- 
tion in  sorrow  were  new  to  her  experience,  and 
would  have  thoroughly  unnerved  her  if  she  had 
stayed  to  witness  them  any  longer.  Finding 
the  study  empty,  she  proceeded  to  her  room,  and 
discovered  the  Colonel  there  with  Mackaye  on 
guard.     The  surgeon  having  done   all  he  could 
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for  his  patient  was  attending  now  to  his  own 
comfort.  He  announced  to  Margaret  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  leave  the  house  that  night ; 
and  this,  while  it  gave  her  an  assurance  of  safety, 
showed  the  view  Mackaye  himself  took  of  the 
case,  though  he  said  everything  to  cheer  her. 

"  I  have  made  the  Colonel  understand  that 
almost  everything  depends  on  himself  for  keeping 
quiet  and  calm,"  said  he,  "  and  I  have  him  on  my 
side.  I  can  see  he  intends  to  live,  as  there  he 
lies  like  a  log,  not  moving  an  eyelash.  Now, 
may  I  trust  him  to  you  while  I  just  go  and 
fortify  the  inner  man  ?  I  'm  sure  you  won't 
speak,  or  cry,  or  begin  any  nonsense :  Elspie  is 
close  by  in  the  dressing-room,  if  you  call  her." 

No  circumstances  would  Mackaye  have  con- 
sidered strong  enough  to  render  his  whiskey 
toddy  a  dangerous  indulgence,  so  after  seeing  the 
Laird,  and  telling  him  all  the  favourable  points 
of  his  patient's  case,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
housekeeper's  room  and  there  smoked  his  pipe, 
listening  contemptuously  to  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made  by  the  servants  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  accident. 
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"  Explain  it  as  ye  will,  ye  can't  explain  it 
away,  I  'm  thinking,"  said  lie,  between  two  pnffs  ; 
"  accidents  are  accidents — and  if  this  neat  splinter 
had  gone  just  a  wee,  wee  bit  further,  it's  Black 
Jeanie  you  might  have  had  smoking  her  pipe 
here  instead  of  me." 

The  surgeon  had  a  little  museum  at  home  of 
which  this  splinter  was  destined  to  form  another 
curiosity;  and  Black  Jeanie  was  —  everybody 
knew  who  black  Jeanie  was — she  always  came 
in  the  wake  of  Death.  Then  the  servants 
whispered  about  Margaret,  and  some  of  the 
women  thought  it  strange  she  had  not  screamed 
like  the  rest,  and  said  she  bore  it  amazingly — 
they  wondered  how. 

"  She  bears  it  as  the  blessed  saints  and  martyrs 
bore  their  pains,"  gurgled  Jaques,  who  was 
crying  in  a  corner ;  "  but  I  'm  sure  if  he  dies 
she  won't  be  Ions;  after  him.  I  knew  some 
misfortune  would  come  of  the  rainy  marriage 
day;  they'll  never  see  Mirkdale  again  either  of 
them." 

"  They  're  not  thinking  of  dying  or  anything 
so    daft,"    growled    Mackaye ;    "  and    for     that 
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pretty  speech  of  yours  I  warn  you  not  to  come 
near  your  mistress  to-night ;  d  'ye  hear  ?  If 
you  could  look  in  at  her  now,  I  dare  wager 
my  haill  fortune  she  is  standing  by  him,  holding 
his  hand  and  smiling  and  purring  over  him  as 
if  he  was  a  baby,  although  she  knows  that,  at 
almost  any  minute,  he  might  just  shiver  and 
look  startled  and  give  up  the  ghost — I  'm  not 
sure  it  won't  be  so  yet;  but  he'll  give  himself 
a  chance  and  she  '11  give  him  a  chance  too — 
the  bravest  little  woman  I've  seen  for  many 
a  day.  Some  of  the  sex  weep  in  their  hearts, 
and  that's  a  bad  disease  to  cure;  but  when  it 
overflows  naturally  at  their  eyes  I  have  every 
hope  for  them  that  they'll  get  over  it. 
Mistress  Alison,  a  wee  drop  more  of  that 
nectar." 

"  She  is  a  very  grand  young  lady,"  observed 
the  housekeeper;  "but  I  like  to  show  one 
feels  myself — or   else   what   is   the   use    of  feel- 
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Mackaye  puffed  his  pipe  in  silence  until 
it  was  puffed  out,  and  then  with  a  promise  to 
repeat  the  dose   of  steaming   toddy   before   bed- 
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time,  he  betook  himself  again  to  the  presence 
of  his  patient.  Margaret  was  occupied  much 
as  he  supposed,  but  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
there  had  been  no  talking,  and  the  Colonel  looked 
half  asleep  or  unconscious,  being  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. 

"This  is  beautiful;  Elspie  herself  is  not  a 
better  nurse,"  said  Mackaye :  "  and  as  you 
have  proved  yourself  trustworthy,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  you  and  the  old  woman  for  the  fore  part 
of  the  night,  and  relieve  you  at  ten  o'clock  when 
you  will  have  had  as  much  watching  as  will 
be  good  for  you.  Keep  the  outer  door  locked, 
and  let  nobody  in."  And  Mackaye,  having 
administered  some  reviving  draught,  retired  into 
the  adjoining  dressing-room,  where  the  combined 
influences  of  toddy  and  an  easy  chair  and  con- 
science soon  lulled  him  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

The  great  house  was  very  still  after  all 
the  fright,  hurry,  and  bustle  had  subsided — 
awfully  still  to  Margaret  as  she  sat  by  the  bedside, 
her  hand  lying  in  her  husband's  nerveless  clasp. 
Sometimes  his  eyes  opened,  looked  at  her  with- 
out seeing  her  and  closed  again,  but  hers  never 
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left  his  face ;  it  had  a  deathly  look  in  its  cold 
pallor,  with  the  black  moustache  lying  over 
the  mouth,  and  the  dark  waved  hair  scattered 
on  the  pillow.  She  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  cruel  things  that  might  happen,  if 
that  wan  eye  never  answered  hers  again ;  if 
that  face  only  changed  from  its  dull  calm  to 
the  perfect  calm  of  death ;  if  that  noble  heart 
never  revived  to  her  love ;  if  those  passionate 
lips  were  for  ever  silent;  if — all  the  ifs  that 
beset  every  great  uncertainty  of  human  life  and 
human  love ! 

Elspie  sat  at  the  bedfoot,  gently  rocking  herself 
and  staring  at  the  lire.  She  was  old,  and  she 
had  seen  many  die,  young,  and  old,  and  middle 
aged;  but  she  was  very  sad  for  Rupert — she 
would  have  laid  down  her  life  for  his ;  she  did 
not  like  to  see  the  ghastly  visage,  with  the  hue 
but  not  the  repose  of  death,  or  the  slight  rise 
and  fall  of  the  bedclothes  above  his  broad  chest ; 
and  she  did  not  like  to  see  the  beautiful  young 
wife  smoothing  the  streaked  locks  from  the 
damp  brow  or  laying  her  lips  upon  the  pallid 
hand,  and  so  she  kept  her  back  to   the   tragedy, 
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and  thought  of  the  old  long  ago  when  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  boy,  and  rode  on  her  back,  and  tyrannized 
over  her,  and  loved  her  as  he  would  never  love 
her  again — loved  her  as  if  she  were  his  mother, 
until,  at  last,  she  too,  fell  asleep. 

But  Margaret  watched  on ;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  and  silence  and  Death  had  the  vigil  to 
themselves.  The  storm  of  the  day  time  had 
gone  down  at  dark,  and  the  night  was  peaceful. 
The  ticking  of  her  watch  upon  the  table  was 
almost  obtrusive  in  the  hush.  She  heard  nothing 
else  but  that  for  a  long  while,  and  then  her 
husband  spoke — a  name  was  all  he  said,  "  Fran- 
ces ! "  but  Elspie  roused  up  and  came  suddenly 
to  Margaret's  side,  and  seeing  her  dilated  eyes, 
she  bade  her  not  be  afraid ;  "He  '11  be  light-headed 
at  whiles,"  explained  she ;  "  they  always  are  ;  but 
you  must  not  heed  what  he  says.  What 's  he 
saying  now  ? — f  Frances  ! '  Aye,  they  mostlings  run 
back  to  young  times  when  they  are  in  this  strait. 
e  Frances' — he  '11  remember  her  oft ;  aye,  aye, 
Frances!'"  and  old  Elspie  sighed  profoundly,  but 
Margaret  only  bowed  her  face  down  upon  her 
husband's  unconscious  hand  and  prayed. 
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At  the  hour  lie  had  named  old  Mackaye  came 
in  from  the  dressing-room,  where  the  Laird  had 
been  with  him  for  two  hours  back,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  allowing  Margaret  to  watch  all  night, 
as  she  desired  most  earnestly  to  do. 

"  You  must  save  yourself  until  you  can  really 
be  of  use  to  him,"  said  the  wily  surgeon ;  "  at 
present  he  does  not  know  you  from  Elspie,  but 
by -and -by  he  will  be  troublesome  enough,  and 
perhaps  won't  let  you  out  of  sight  for  five 
minutes  in  the  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Come  with  me,  Margaret ;  let  me  take  you 
to  your  mother  and  sisters,"  interposed  the  Laird, 
who  had  stealthily  approached  the  bed  ;  "  you  see 
he  is  sleeping — my  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy ! " 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mackaye,  and  he  gently 
guided  Margaret  to  the  door;  "we  cannot  do 
with  any  excitement,  it  is  dangerous ;  "  and  the 
Laird  found  himself  with  his  daughter-in-law 
standing  in  the  passage,  with  the  door  closed  and 
locked  behind  them. 

Jaques  had  been  hovering  about  for  some  time 
in  the  hope  that  her  mistress  would  come  out, 
for  she  did  not  dare  disobey  the   grim   doctor's 
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positive  commands  and  seek  her  where  he  was, 
but  as  soon  as  she  appeared  she  ran  towards  her, 
and  essayed  to  pour  forth  her  sympathy  and 
condolences,  which  Elspie  overhearing  issued  forth 
and  suppressed  them. 

st  Gang  your  ways,  and  tell  Alison  to  brew 
Mackaye's  nightcap,  ye  silly  body,  and  send 
Sandy  wi'it  here,"  said  she,  angrily.  And  as 
Jaques  departed,  the  old  nurse  opened  the  door 
of  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  Colonel 
la}',  and  told  Margaret  that  it  had  been  prepared 
for  her.  "  An'  see,  there  's  a  door  by  the  bed," 
added  she,  pointing  to  one  of  communication 
between  the  apartments ;  "  I  '11  set  that  an  inch 
ajar,  an'  I  '11  come  in  and  whisper  to  you  how 
he  is  through  the  night,  wi'  out  Mackaye  being 
ony  the  wiser.  You  're  not  a  washy  bairn,  but  a 
real  brave  woman,  an'  I'm  not  afraid  of  you 
burstin'  in  and  frightenin'  yourself  for  naught." 

But  before  Margaret  took  possession  of  her 
new  quarters,  she  accompanied  the  Laird  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  were  Mrs.  Fielding,  Katie, 
and  Cecy.  They  had  cried  themselves  into  an 
apathetic  stupor  apparently,  and  sat  huddled  near 
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the  fire  silent  and  melancholy.  The  tea  which 
had  been  brought  in  an  hour  before  stood  un- 
touched upon  the  table,  and  at  the  sight  of  it, 
Margaret  remembered  that  she  had  tasted  nothing 
since  luncheon,  and  pouring  out  a  cupful  of  the 
cold  overdrawn  beverage  she  drank  it  with 
avidity.  Then  she  ate  some  bread,  for  the 
doctor's  warning  of  the  tax  that  would  be  laid 
upon  her  strength  hereafter  apprised  her  of  the 
need  and  duty  of  maintaining  it.  Her  example 
roused  the  others  and  they  joined  her ;  dinner 
had  been  sent  away  untasted,  and  to  their  natural 
anxiety  and  depression  of  mind  was  added  the 
physical  depression  of  faintness  from  lack  of  food. 
The  needed  refreshment  rallied  them,  and  they 
began  to  talk  out  the  fears  which  had  till  then 
been  weighing  down  their  hearts  in  secret,  and 
even  from  that  sad  talk  a  certain  cheerfulness  and 
hope  were  gradually  developed. 

"  Has  he  spoken  yet  ?  "  Katie  asked,  eagerly. 

Margaret  made  answer  that  Mackaye  had  in- 
terdicted all  talking :  he  could  not  bring  her 
lips  to  repeat  the  one  word  he  had  uttered,  it 
had  smote  her  so  sharply.     When  the  tea-things 
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were  taken  away  the  household  came  in  to 
prayers — and  a  grave,  holy  calm  for  the  time 
superseded  the  mournful  sadness.  When  that 
decent  religious  rule  was  over,  Margaret  was 
eager  to  return  upstairs.  Mrs.  Fielding  had 
almost  recovered  her  gentle  self-suppression,  and 
instead  of  letting  Margaret  say  good-night  to  her, 
as  she  had  done  to  Katie  and  Cecy,  she  would 
accompany  her  to  her  room. 

"  I  must  see  him,  I  must  see  him  before  I 
sleep — I  will  be  as  still  as  I  am  now,"  pleaded 
she,  earnestly.  Margaret  prepared  her  as  well 
as  she  could  for  the  change  in  his  face.  "  Ah, 
my  love,  I  have  looked  on  two  of  my  dead  sons, 
and  he  lives,"  was  the  reply. 

Hearing  footsteps  Elspie  came  out  to  them  and 
listened  to  her  mistress's  desire,  but  prevailed  on 
her  to  wait  till  the  morning. 

"  He  is  in  a  sleep  the  now  an'  it  may  be  life 
or  death  to  him,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  when 
he  wakens  up  I  '11  call  ye  both  ;  till  then  bide  ye 
together  here,  an'  try  to  sleep  too ;  it  '11  comfort 
your  hearts  weel." 

It  was  a  cunning  device  of  Elspie  to  leave  them 
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to  each  other's  care ;  they  lay  down  together, 
and  talked,  and  watched  the  thin  thread  of  light 
that  slipped  by  the  door  until,  as  the  long  hours 
went  on,  kind  nature's  restorer  came,  and  with 
heavy  sleep  nerved  them  to  the  morrow's  patience 
and  endurance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONVALESCENCE. 

To-MORROW  became  to-day,  many  to-morrows 
became  to-day  and  lapsed  into  yesterday  and 
the  for-ever-past,  while  Colonel  Fielding  still 
struggled  at  close  grip  with  death.  His  young 
wife  had  every  reason  to  remember  the  early 
time  of  her  marriage  as  the  saddest  time  in 
all  her  life  ;  yet  its  trials  and  sufferings  developed 
the  reserved  strength  and  loveliness  of  her 
character  while  they  purified  her  heart.  Throuoh 
those  tedious  days  and  nights  of  lingering  pain 
and  fear,  lightened  but  seldom  by  hope,  her 
patient  presence  was  a  perpetual  comfort.  Her 
physical  endurance  astonished  every  one ;  sleep 
kept  aloof  from  her,  yet  she  never  complained 
of  weariness  or  showed  herself  unequal  to  what- 
ever was  required  of  her.  As  nurse  and  watcher, 
she   had   superseded  every  one ;    Mackaye  gave 
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her  his  entire  confidence,  and  lauded  her  as 
if  she  were  one  of  those  noble  matrons  of  former 
days,  whose  epitaphs  history  has  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  To  see  how  she  maintained  her 
quiet  cheerfulness  was  a  lesson ;  she  had  always 
a  smile  for  Rupert,  always  a  pleasant  word  for 
the  worn-out,  sorrowful  group  downstairs.  Cecy 
once  asked  her  how  she  supported  herself  so 
calmly,  and  Margaret,  with  a  beautiful  blush 
told  her — 

"  You  know,  Cecy,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  going 
to  have  a  little  baby  :  I  should  not  like  to 
bring  Rupert  a  cross,  fretful  son,  and  so  I 
try  to  be  always  quiet  and  good.  Elspie  told 
me  that  he  would  take  his  temper  from  me, 
and  I  want  it  to  be  a  fine  one  like  his  clear 
dear  father's.  And  besides,  love,  I  look  to  the 
bright  side,  and  think  of  the  day  when  Rupert 
will  be  restored.  I  think  you  are  not  hopeful 
enough." 

It  was  hard  for  her  to  be  hopeful,  too,  some- 
times in  the  presence  of  her  husband's  alternate 
suffering  and  prostration ;  but  whenever  she  felt 
her  courage  failing  or  her  firmness  giving  way, 
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she  sought  the  renewal  of  them  on  her  knees. 
Often  in  the  quiet  night  the  Colonel  would 
wake  out  of  his  restless  sleep  to  see  her  pray- 
ing beside  him.  There  were  other  wakings,  too, 
besides  these,  when  the  fever  burnt  in  his  veins 
and  his  tongue  "babbled  of  green  fields,"  and 
old  visions  of  long  ago  revisited  him  in  the  night 
watches. 

"  Frances,  Frances  ! "  was  the  haunting  voice 
of  most  of  them.  He  was  with  her  in  Bransby 
wood — in  the  children's  study  —  then  he  was 
in  India,  marching,  fighting,  retreating. 

One  evening,  when  Margaret  was  alone  with 
him,  the  delirious  fever  ran  very  high,  and  his 
wild  excitement  was  painful  to  witness. 

a  Remember  you  have  promised  me,  Frances," 
he  began ;  "  if  you  break  your  promise  I  '11 
haunt  you  to  your  dying  day,"  and  he  laughed, 
then  dropped  his  voice ;  "  my  dear  love,  I  shall 
haunt  you  whether  or  no,  we  can  never  change, 
sweet;  when  I  am  in  India  your  spirit  will 
come  to  me,  mine  will  fly  to  you.  How  the 
sun  burns  !  Frances  is  married,  she  has  forgotten 
our  love :  no,  I  defy  her  to  forget  it ;  if  I  had 
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any  other  wife  but  her  should  I  forget  her  ? 
Margaret  is  a  child,  she  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
Frances  was  the  love  of  my  youth,  the  love 
of  my  youth  !  Let  me  creep  into  the  shadow, 
and  remember  her.  Frances,  Frances,  I  want 
you;  come  to  me,  I  am  dying.  How  these 
cool  palmtrees  wave  !  —  what  a  fiery  torrent ! 
Sandy,  where  is  my  rifle ;  I  am  going  tiger- 
hunting  with  some  fellows  of  ours.  You  won't 
come,  you  're  a  coward !  See,  he  has  sprung 
upon  the  horse's  flank — they  are  down !  That 
was  a  good  shot  and  saved  us.  Frances,  are 
you  listening?  Do  you  remember  when  I  scratched 
your  name  and  mine  on  the  school-room  window  ? 
You  sent  me  the  ring  back ;  yes,  I  keep  it  in 
my  desk  now  with  a  lock  of  your  hair.  I  scored 
out  the  names  in  Bransby  Wood  lest  Margaret 
should  see  them ;  that  child  wanders  every- 
where. She  is  an  innocent  creature;  and  she 
is  very  fond  of  me ;  of  course,  I  love  her.  We 
were  never  to  marry,  Frances:  I  thought  she 
was  like  you ;  her  eyes  are  deep  blue,  violet 
blue,  sometimes  when  she  is  grieved  they  look 
black ;  her   eyes   remind  me  of  yours ;  they  are 
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very  pure  and  sweet ;  I  love  to  watch  them.  She 
is  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  me ;  I  shall 
make  her  happy.  I  could  not  give  her  up  now 
for  worlds.  Katie  hates  her.  Poor  Margaret,  come 
to  me,  my  child,  I  love  you  best  of  all  now ;  let 
me  fold  you  in  my  heart,  my  beautiful,  my  love  ! " 

And  Margaret,  who  had  shrunk  behind  the 
curtains,  came  out  and  bathed  his  forehead  and 
moistened  his  parched  lips,  and  stood  by  him 
holding  his  fevered  left  hand  in  hers  until  the 
access  of  delirium  passed  and  left  him  to  white 
exhaustion  and  conscious  pain. 

But  if  the  remembrance  of  Trances  haunted 
his  dreams,  when  he  was  himself,  he  only  cared 
to  have  Margaret  in  sight  :  his  father,  his 
mother  and  sisters  came  to  him  by  relays,  but 
he  always  turned  to  Margaret  with  a  keener 
look  of  satisfaction  than  greeted  them. 

"  I  suppose  I  talk  wildly  now  and  then,"  he  said 
one  day ;  "  if  I  am  very  absurd,  you  must  appeal 
from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  and  not  mind 
what  I  say  in  my  fever.  Elspie  has  lectured  me 
for  talking  about  Frances;  I  believe  she  has 
troubled  me  a  good  deal." 
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Margaret  smiled.  "You  have  told  me  many 
secrets,  Rupert/'  replied  she;  "but  I  am  not 
overburdened  thereby;  here  is  a  letter  that  came 
to  me  from  Frances  three  days  ago.  If  you  are 
silent  and  quiet,  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

"  Oh !  yes,  read  it — "  and  he  lay  very  still 
and  breathless,  watching  her  face  intently.  He 
thought  it  lovelier,  dearer  than  ever,  while  Mar- 
garet slowly  unfolded  the  full  sheet  of  black- 
edged  note  paper  and  began  as  follows. 

"  My  dear  Margaret, 

I  have  heard  of  your  trouble  at  Manse- 
lands  with  deep,  deep  sympathy;  and  I  know 
your  heart  will  not  recoil  from  such  poor  ex- 
pression of  it  as  I  can  give.  My  prayers  ar° 
with  you  clay  and  night.  May  the  merciful  God 
preserve  your  husband  to  your  love  for  many 
many  years  of  happy  life.  There  is  nothing 
so  cruel  as  parting  with  our  dear  ones ;  you,  in 
the  blossom  of  life,  have  not  tasted  this  bitterness, 
and  God  spare  you  from  it  now.  Katie  writes 
to  me  in  heavy  depression.  If  you  could  spend 
one  precious  moment  for  me  to  tell  me  how  he  is 
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I  would  be  so  thankful — for,  Margaret,  once  I 
loved  him,  too;  we  were  friends,  and  I  have  a 
faithful  lingering  affection  left  for  him  after  the 
many  years  that  we  have  been  strangers.  You 
will  not  grudge  me  this  ?  In  the  generous  plenti- 
tude  of  his  love  for  you,  perhaps  he  even  yet 
recollects  when  he  loved  me.  I  have  had  many 
troubles,  Margaret;  you  are  young  and  beloved, 
I  am  worn  down  and  alone ;  if  it  seems  to  you 
that  I  ought  not  to  recal  the  past,  pity  me.  I 
crave  for  a  word  from  you  of  him.  I  am  at 
Riverscourt  with  my  mother,  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  take  my  husband  from  me.  This  place 
recals  my  girlhood ;  sometimes  for  half  an  hour 
I  am  young  again,  but  since  Katie's  letter  my 
heart  aches  with  cruel  suspense.  I  see  in  my 
drives  the  workmen  going  on  with  the  prepara- 
tions at  Abbey  meads  for  your  reception.  I 
thought  to  have  had  you  already  settled  here; 
and  I  have  pleased  my  imagination  by  picturing 
myself  your  friend  as  well  as  your  neighbour — 
you  will  let  me  be  your  friend  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Stay,  Margaret,  what  was  that  ?    Read  it  over 
again,"   said  the   Colonel.     In  contemplating  her 
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sweet  beauty,  and  revelling  in  the  soft  tones  of 
her  voice,  he  had  lost  the  sense  of  what  she  was 
reading.  She  repeated  the  last  few  lines,  and 
then  ended  and  folded  up  the  paper. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  Margaret.  Ah !  the  hand 
is  changed — poor  Frances!  I  feel  better  to-day, 
dearest,  I  am  crawling  back  slowly  to  health.  I 
have  no  more  pain,  only  this  terrible  weakness. 
What  says  Mackaye?" 

"  He  says  he  shall  make  you  over  to  me  again 
next  week  if  you  progress  as  you  ought  to  do. 
Now,  Rupert,  it  is  time  for  your  jelly." 

That  happy  stage  had  arrived  when  the  grim 
patient  was  always  either  eating  or  hungry:  and 
how  Margaret  delighted  to  feed  him  and  call  him 
"  Wolf."  If  it  was  not  jelly  time,  it  was  time  for 
chicken,  or  broth,  or  tea,  or  toast  and  water,  or 
gruel  or  sago,  or  some  of  the  meek  steps  towards 
convalescence  and  strong  meat.  The  Colonel 
was  getting  well. 

"Did  you  answer  Frances's  letter?"  asked 
he,  following  with  his  eye  the  retiring  glass  in 
Margaret's  hand,  as  if  he  were  lono-ino*  to  see  it 
approach  full  instead  of  going  away  empty. 
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"Yes,  of  course  I  did;  and  I  am  going  to 
write  again  to-day,  when  you  are  asleep.  What 
are  you  watching  the  door  for  so  anxiously  ?  " 

"I  thought  I  heard  Elspie  coming  along  the 
passage  with  my  chicken;  you  must  not  let 
Mackaye  starve  me." 

Margaret  laughed :  "  He  says,  I  let  you  eat 
too  much  as  it  is,  and  you  will  have  the  fever 
again  if  I  do ;  play  at  patience  a  little  bit." 

"  I  am  very  hungry  ! "  was  the  pathetic  reply 
"How  long  have  I  lain  here,  Margaret?  Sit 
down  and  talk  to  me." 

ie  Seven  and  twenty  days  and  seven  and 
twenty  nights — a  weary  while,  my  love,  but  soon 
you  will  be  as  well  as  ever  again.  What  a  skele- 
ton hand  !  It  is  weaker  than  mine.  Rupert,  you 
have  no  idea  what  a  grim  ghost  you  look  !  Would 
you  like  to  have  a  peep  at  yourself  in  the 
glass  ?  " 

"  Am  I  so  very  frightful  ?  " 

('  Very "  then  fearing  she  had  let  her  glad- 
ness run  away  with  her  into  speaking  what  he 
might  take  unkindly,  she  added,  "  but  I  admire 
such  an  awful   countenance,  it  is  Jove  like  !  I  am 
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not  disenchanted  yet.  Oh!  Rupert,  I  am  so 
happy  again." 

"  I  can  see  myself  in  your  eyes — dear  eyes ! 
Margaret,  I  think  you  look  pale ;  you  have  been 
shedding  your  roses  over  me.  The  sun  is  shining, 
it  is  a  fine  day ;  I  command  you  to  go  out  and 
gather  some  fresh  ones.  Here  is  Elspie  and  the 
chicken." 

Margaret  laughed  at  the  fervour  with  which  he 
greeted  his  dinner,  and  teased  him  as  she  cut  it  up, 
while  Elspie  stood  by,  and  once  or  twice  bade  him 
not  eat  so  fast.  "  Wait  till  you  have  had  a  fever 
burning  up  your  strength,  Elspie,  and  then  talk." 
When  the  bones  were  being  carried  off  he 
resigned  himself  to  another  interval  of  hunger, 
but  he  had  not  forgotten  his  commands  to  his 
wife.  "  Go  out  for  an  hour  in  the  park,"  said  he, 
"  and  bring  back  as  much  of  the  freshness  and 
brightness  of  the  day  as  you  can- — I  will  have  my 
mother  up  while  you  are  gone.  Ah  !  impatient 
one,  don't  they  all  love  you  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Rupert,  but  we  had  to  see  you  half 
killed  first.  Tell  me  how  the  accident  happened, 
if  you  can.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 
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a  Not  distinctly :  I  saw  the  old  gun  lying  on  the 
table  and  took  it  up — and  the  next  thing  was 
Mackaye  clawing  me." 

Margaret  shuddered :  "  We  won't  talk  about 
it — I  have  you  safe  again,  Rupert." 

"  Do  you  know  what  my  father  said  of  you 
yesterday  ?  He  came  in  rubbing  his  hands  as 
he  always  does  when  he  is  'pleased,  and  cried 
out  to  my  mother  fOur  bride  is  the  best,  the 
best  and  the  bonniest ! '  He  had  been  to  see 
young  Jem  Erskine  and  his  new  wife,  you 
know." 

Margaret  knew  that  Jem  Erskine  had  married 
a  girl  who,  in  point  of  family  and  connections, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  "The  Laird  has 
been  very  kind  to  me,"  said  she,  humbly,  "  I 
do  think  they  all  like  me  now,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it." 

"  Like  you :  they  regard  you  as  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  strength.  Go  for  your  walk ; 
I  want  to  hear  my  mother  praise  you  again." 

Margaret  looked  out  at  the  clear  February 
sunshine,  and  as  Mrs  Fielding  arrived  just  at 
the  moment  she  allowed  herself  to  be   prevailed 
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on  to  leave  her  husband  for  the  first  time.  Cecy 
joined  her,  and  the  Laird  insisted  on  giving  her 
his  arm :  the  confinement  to  the  house  had  done 
her  no  harm,  and  half  an  hour's  fresh  air  brought 
back  the  bloom  to  her  face. 

When  she  went  up  to  him  again,  the  Colonel 
cried  out  with  admiration  and  pleasure,  "  Come 
and  sit  by  me  that  I  may  refresh  my  eyes  with 
your  beauty,  my  pretty  Caprice ! "  And  at 
hearing  her  pet  name  again  she  brightened  more 
and  more.  Mrs.  Fielding  sat  by  the  fire,  and 
after  a  little  whispering  between  her  son  and 
Margaret  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  Presently 
Elspie  came  in  with  one  of  the  convalescent's 
many  refreshments,  but  he  bade  her  put  it  down 
and  hush — his  wife  had  dropped  her  head  upon 
the  pillow  near  him  and  fallen  asleep. 

"  It  is  the  air,  sweet  lady  !  she  has  not  slept  an 
hour  at  a  time  all  the  while  you've  lain  there,  an 
she  must  be  deid  for  want  o'  natural  rest,"  replied 
the  old  nurse:  "foul  fa'  the  hand  that  plants  a 
thorn  in  her  kind  heart ! " 

Margaret  never  did  anything  by  halves ;  so  now, 
sleep    having    asserted   itself,   she   slept  without 
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wakening  till  far  into  the  night.  She  had  got 
Rupert's  left  hand  clasped  in  hers  and  lying  under 
her  cheek,  his  right  being  still  out  of  service,  and 
when  he  gently  tried  to  release  it  to  help  himself 
to  more  jelly  or  tea  or  sago,  she  held  it  the  closer 
until  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  longed  for 
sustenance.  Elspie  saw  how  it  was.  "Come, 
don't  be  proud,  open  your  mouth,"  said  she, 
grinning  ;  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  I've  fed  you, 
and  we  must  not  wake  that  dear,  blessed  bairn." 

The  Colonel  complied,  and  it  was  on  the  third 
repetition  of  this  ridiculous  scene  that  Margaret 
at  last  opened  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LAST  DAYS  AT  MANSELANDS. 

The  early  days  of  Colonel  Fielding's  conva- 
lescence were  marked  first  by  the  arrival  from 
abroad  of  his  sister,  Geraldine,  and  her  husband 
Sir  Alexander  Stuart;  and  next  by  the  marriage  of 
Amy  and  Captain  Knox,  which  had  been  deferred  a 
week  on  account  of  his  illness,  but  which  could  now 
be  put  off  no  longer,  as  Captain  Knox's  leave  expired 
within  the  month.  It  was  an  occasion  of  double  re- 
joicing, for  on  that  day  Colonel  Fielding  was  allowed 
to  rejoin  his  family  circle  for  the  first  time  since 
his  accident ;  and  the  wedding  itself  was  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  scene  that  had  taken  place  at 
Wildwood  when  Margaret  and  he  were  married  so 
short  a  while  before.  All  the  kinsfolk  on  either 
side  were  assembled  to  do  it  honour,  and  in  every 
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respect  it  passed  off  as  such  an  event  should  do. 
There  was  ardent  affection  and  true  esteem 
between  Amy  and  her  husband,  and  a  perfect 
satisfaction  and  cordiality  between  the  friends 
and  relatives ;  but  as  nothing  of  human  happiness 
ever  yet  lacked  its  flaw,  there  was  a  flaw  here  in 
the  certainty  that  the  two  who  were  now  uniting 
their  fates  for  better,  for  worse,  were  to  be  parted 
for  so  many  years  from  all  but  each  other.  This 
circumstance  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  intrude 
itself  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests  less  intimately 
concerned.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Manselands  drawing-room  towards  evening,  and 
after  the  bride  had  been  kissed  and  blessed  abund- 
antly, and  made  over,  at  last,  with  not  too  many 
tears,  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Captain  Knox,  every 
body  else  sat  down  to  a  state  dinner,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  ball  that  afforded  Margaret,  though 
only  an  onlooker,  far  more  pleasure  than  that 
which  had  celebrated  her  own  arrival  at  her 
husband's  home.  She  had  him  beside  her  safe 
who  was  so  nearly  lost,  and  her  own  claim  to 
love  and  honour  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
those   who   had   been   the   readiest    to    deny   it. 
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Mrs.  Fielding  regarded  her  with  extreme  tender- 
ness, and  Katie's  haughty'resentfiil  pride  and  dislike 
had  given  place  to  respect  and  humble  loving 
admiration. 

"  No  one  can  resist  my  pretty  Caprice,"  the 
Colonel  used  to  say  at  this  period,  with  pardonable 
and  evident  self-satisfaction.  We  all  conspire  to 
crown  her  queen  of  hearts  ?  " 

One  more  public  appearance  Margaret  was 
destined  to  make  amongst  her  husband's  kindred, 
and  then  to  leave  them.  This  appearance  was  at 
Rowanbank,  when  Phemie  Blunte  bestowed  her 
warm  heart,  her  mental  vivacity,  and  her  plain 
person  on  her  cousin  Jem  Elliot.  This  marriage 
was  celebrated  ten  days  after  Amy's,  and  then, 
Mackaye  having  pronounced  the  Colonel  sound 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney, he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  leaving  Manse- 
lands  the  following  week,  stopping  at  Wild- 
wood  for  a  short  rest,  and  then  proceeding  home  to 
Abbeymeads. 

This  announcement  raised  a  great  outcry  of 
expostulation  in  the  family  conclave.  Mrs. 
Fielding   remonstrated   against   Margaret's   being 
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carried  off,  just  when  they  were  all  learning  to 
love  and  value  her  as  she  deserved.  Cecy  said  she 
could  not  do  without  her;  the  Laird  protested 
that  it  was  all  nonsense ;  and  Katie,  who  said 
nothing,  felt  as  if,  when  Margaret  went,  all  the 
frozen  coldness  she  had  thawed  would  gather  around 
her  again.  But  Colonel  Fielding  stood  firm,  and 
Margaret  could  not  honestly  plead  against  his 
decree.  She  longed  to  see  her  father  again,  for 
his  frequent  letters  betraj^ed  how  lonely  he  was 
for  the  want  of  her;  nearly  four  months  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  left  him — short  months  to 
her  amidst  all  the  excitement  and  anxiety  that 
had  filled  them,  but  long,  wearily  long,  to  him 
in  the  dead  time  of  the  year  with  only  Jacky  and 
the  dogs. 

So  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  departure,  and 
old  Elspie,  the  nurse,  at  her  own  request,  was 
allowed  to  supersede  Jaques,  who,  on  her  return  to 
Mirkdale,  was  to  resume  her  attendance  on  her  old 
mistress,  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux.  In  the  brief  in- 
terval everyone  strove  to  do  their  utmost  to  show 
their  affections  for  Margaret,  and  to  efface  the 
chill  impression  of  the  early  part  of  her  visit,  but 

vol.  in.  E 
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still  it  was  with  a  conscious  delight  and  happiness 
that  one  Thursday  morning  she  bade  them  all 
adieu,  and  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  bear 
her  and  her  husband  back  to  Wildwood  'ere  the 
6i  morrow's  night." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AT  WILDWOOD. 

Margaret  might  have  been  twenty  years  away 
from  Wildwood  instead  of  only  a  few  months,  the 
Colonel  said,  from  the  enthusiastic  delight  she 
manifested  at  the  view  of  each  familiar  object  as 
they  approached  it.  Her  impatience  had  made 
them  start  that  morning  earlier  than  they  had 
designed,  so  that  they  arrived  nearly  an  hour 
sooner  than  they  had  said  they  should  in  the  letter 
sent  to  announce  their  coming  ;  but  for  all  that, 
several  miles  from  the  Grange  they  met  Sylvan 
Holt,  mounted  on  Faustus  and  accompanied  by 
Oscar,  riding  out  to  meet  them  on  the  road. 
Oscar  set  up  such  an  ecstatic  bark  of  welcome 
at  the  sight  of  his  dear  young  mistress's  face 
looking  forth  from  the  carriage  window,  that  he 
quite  overpowered  whatever  the  others  had  to  say, 
and    all    the    way    home     his    spirits    were    so 
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fluctuating,  that  lie  was  like  a  dog  going  out  of 
his  wits.  Sylvan  Holt's  grey  face  looked  older, 
paler,  greyer  than  when  his  daughter  left  him,  but 
he  had  made  an  effort  to  spruce  himself  up  for  her 
reception,  and  she  scarcely  observed  it  in  his 
evident  satisfaction.  (i  Dear  old  father,"  said  she, 
smiling  brightly ;  "  we  are  glad  to  see  each  other 
again ;  are  we  not  ?  " 

It  was  March,  verging  to  April,  and  the 
Mirkdale  lanes  had  many  a  peck  of  dust,  "  worth 
a  king's  ransom,"  lying  upon  them,  for  the  first 
idle  wind  that  came  that  way  to  whirl  and  eddy 
about.  But  this  afternoon  it  was  still ;  the  sky 
was  blue,  the  hedges  had  the  purple  sheen  that 
precedes  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  on  the  slopes  of  Litton  Fell  and  Fernbro'. 

"  Bonnie  Mirkdale.  Ah  !  Rupert,  there  is  no 
place  yet  so  bonnie  as  Mirkdale !  "  said  Margaret, 
tracing  the  scene  over  with  loving  eye. 

Going  through  Beckford,  Tibbie  Ryder  issued 
forth  from  the  cottage  door  and  dropped  them  a 
curtesy;  Miss  Bell  Rowley,  who  was  returning 
from  her  ride,  kissed  her  hand  and  looked  after 
them  curiously ;    Mrs.    Joan    Clervaux    was    at 
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Oakfield  gate ;  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  on  the  look-out 
at  Mill  Cottage  —  every  one  seemed  ready  to 
welcome  her  back ;  as  ready  to  welcome  her  as 
she  was  to  come.  At  last,  they  whirled  up  to  the 
Grange  porch,  and  there  was  Jacky  glowing  in 
her  red  wedding  gown  and  cap,  waiting  to  take 
possession  of  her  bairn.  The  servant  was  almost 
as  exuberant  as  Oscar,  and  after  expressing  her 
feelings  with  an  abandon  of  kisses,  smiles,  tears,  and 
gasps,  that  astonished  the  more  courtly  Elspie,  she 
cried,  "  Oh  !  bairn,  bairn,  you  have  not  pined  for 
us  as  we  have  pined  for  you  ! " 

"  I  am  sure,  Jacky,  you  are  not  so  selfish  as 
to  wish  that  I  pined  for  you ;  are  you  ? "  said 
Margaret,  in  a  laughing  tone  of  reproach. 

"  T'  Colonel  hasn't  ta'en  t'  mischief  out  o'  ye 
yet ! "  rejoined  Jacky.  "  Oh,  bairn,  I  am  so 
mazed  wi9  joy  at  getting  you  back,'  at  I  forget 
you're  not  a  bairn  any  longer,  but  a  real  married 
lady  !  but  you  '11  forgive  puir  auld  Jacky,  I  know," 
and,  quite  unable  to  control  her  feelings  any 
longer,  she  rushed  into  the  dairy,  seated  herself  on 
an  inverted  milk-skeel,  and  with  her  apron  thrown 
over   her  head,  indulged  in  a  good  comfortable 
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cry,  greatly  to  the  self-restrained  Elspie's  amaze- 
ment. 

Now  that  Oscar  had  his  mistress  in  the  hall,  he 
seemed  to  understand  that  his  sunshine  was 
restored  to  him,  and  wrent  to  where  still  lay  the 
maud  and  hat,  as  if  intimating  that  he  desired  her 
to  start  off  with  him  for  a  ramble  immediately — 
which  Margaret  laughingly  declined  as  she  entered 
the  dear  old  winter  parlour.  The  familiar  room 
had  put  on  a  new  face.  Jacky  had  induced  her 
master  to  have  workmen  into  the  Grange,  and 
they,  under  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux's  instructions, 
had  elaborated  several  apartments,  so  that  if 
Colonel  Fielding  and  his  wife  were  tempted  to 
make  Wildwood  their  home  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  which  was  desirable  for  Sylvan  Holt's  sake, 
neither  they  nor  their  servants  would  lack  either 
comfort  or  convenience. 

There  was  a  crackling;  fire  on  the  hearth  and 
Margaret's  beehive  chair  drawn  up  to  it,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  same  group  was  seated  round  the 
blaze,  with  Oscar  in  the  midst,  as  had  gathered 
there  on  the  night  before  the  wedding.  Some  of 
them   could  almost  have   fancied  that  they  had 
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never  stirred  since  then ;  and  yet  what  a  real 
change  there  was  amongst  them  !  Sylvan  Holt's 
satisfaction  was  quiet  but  intense;  he  repeated 
many,  many  times  how  glad  he  was  to  see  his 
daughter  looking  so  bright  and  well ;  and  said 
it  did  him  good — more  good  than  all  Macmichal's 
prescriptions,  from  which  unintentional  slip  of  the 
tongue  Margaret  first  learnt  that  her  father  had 
been  ill  in  her  absence.  He  had  been  very  ill ; 
but  it  was  during  the  anxious  time  of  Colonel 
Fielding's  accident,  and  he  had  straitly  charged 
Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux  that  she  should  not  allude  to 
his  condition  in  her  letters,  for  Margaret  could  not 
have  come  to  him,  and  she  had  already  weight 
enough  of  care  on  her  mind,  without  having  it 
added  to  by  the  knowledge  of  his  then  dangerous 
state.  Jacky  had  been  a  faithful  and  assiduous 
nurse,  and  Macmichal  had  brought  him  through 
most  skillfully,  he  now  told  her,  and  he  had 
regained  his  normal  health;  but  one  intimation 
the  doctor  had  given  him,  he  chose  to  keep  from 
her — namely,  that  he  laboured  under  a  disease  of 
the  heart  which  usually  terminated  life  suddenly ; 
and  the  anxious  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
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its  livid  tint,  did  not  betray  his  secret  to  her, 
for  she  regarded  them  as  the  traces  of  the  illness 
through  -which  he  had  already  passed. 

The  old  winter  parlour  looked  so  pleasant 
and  natural  to  Margaret  that  night,  that  she 
could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  wish 
they  were  going  to  stay  there  always,  and  to 
be  quietly  happy  and  united  as  they  had  been 
before  her  marriage,  instead  of  journeying  away 
to  a  strange  home  at  Abbeymeads;  but  she 
did  not  say  so,  well  knowing  how  little  such 
rustic  isolation  would  accord  with  the  Colonel's 
tastes.  But  she  was  slad  to  hear  her  father 
propose  that  they  should  come  to  Wildwood 
for  the  shooting  season  every  year,  to  which 
her  husband  acceded;  and  then  she  ventured 
to  hope  that  he  would  summon  courage  to 
visit  them  at  Abbeymeads.  Sylvan  Holt's  mouth 
twitched  nervously  at  this  suggestion,  but  he 
said  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  anything; 
he  had  long  since  regarded  himself  as  a  fixture 
at  Wildwood  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux 
came  up   to   the    Grange,   eager   for   a   sight   of 
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her  favourite ;  and  from  her  Margaret  heard 
many  touching  particulars  respecting  her  father. 
To  herself  he  had  never  once  named  his  loneli- 
ness, but  Mrs.  Joan  told  her  that  he  had  felt 
so  lost  for  want  of  her  that  never  a  day  had 
passed,  while  he  was  able  to  do  it,  that  he  had 
not  found  his  way  down  to  Oakfield  on  one 
plea  or  another  —  but  chiefly  that  he  might 
exhibit  a  letter  or  ask  if  Mrs.  Joan  had  received 
one,  or,  failing  that,  to  talk  about  her. 

"The  announcement  of  your  coming  rallied 
his  health  and  spirits  immediately,"  added  the 
old  lady;  "you  must  prolong  your  visit  now, 
come  over  as  often  as  you  can,  and  induce  him 
to  travel  after  you  to  Abbeymeads." 

Margaret  saw  that  Mrs.  Joan  had  an  anxiety 
about  her  father  the  root  of  which  was  a  mystery 
to  her,  but  her  questions  were  gently  evaded 
or  set  aside,  and  seeing  him  more  cheerful  than 
was  habitual  with  him  she  did  not  allow  it  to 
dwell  on  her  mind. 

By  that  day's  post  Mrs.  Joan  had  received  a 
long  letter  from  Martin  Carew,  which,  before 
she  left,  she  gave  to  Margaret  to  read.     Martin 
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said  in  it,  with  evident  glee  at  his  good-luck, 
that  his  regiment  was  one  of  those  ordered  to 
the  scene  of  the  war  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
and  that  at  last  he  was  going  to  have  a  taste 
of  actual  service.  Mrs.  Joan  was  sanguine  about 
him,  and  expressed  it  as  her  belief  that  he 
would  do  well  and  bravely.  There  were  many 
kind  messages  to  Margaret,  of  whose  marriage 
he  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 
his  aunt  secretly  but  devoutly  wished  that  he 
might  not  hear  of  it  until  after  the  struggle  he 
referred  to  was  over;  not  that  she  feared  it 
would  damp  his  enthusiasm  or  unnerve  his  brave 
young  arm,  but  she  did  think  it  would  make 
him  more  rash  and  reckless  in  the  presence  of 
danger. 

When  this  subject  was  dismissed,  there  was 
some  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mr^.  Grant  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Joan  gathered  from  Margaret's 
observations,  that  Colonel  Fielding's  former  attach- 
ment to  his  widow  was  no  longer  a  secret  to 
her.  It  did  not  require  any  great  penetration 
on  the  old  lady's  part  to  discover  either  the 
uncordial   reception  her  favourite  had  met  with 
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from  some  of  the  Manselands  family,  or  the  revo- 
lution which  the  common  sorrow  on  her  husband's 
account  had  afterwards  wrought  in  their  feeling 
towards  her,  and  though,  perhaps,  a  little  touched 
in  her  pride,  she  could  not  be  very  sorry  to  find 
that  no  one  had  superseded  her  in  Gipsy's 
affections. 

Colonel  Fielding  had  not  meditated  more  than 
a  week's  stay  at  Wildwood  at  this  season,  but 
under  Margaret's  gentle  prevailings  the  week 
grew  into  a  fortnight,  and  the  fortnight  into 
three  weeks,  and  three  weeks  to  a  month,  and 
they  were  still  there,  and  still  disinclined  to 
move — but  at  last  he  said,  resolutely — 

"Margaret,  as  soon  as  your  birthday  is  past 
we  go,"  and  she  made  no  further  objection,  for 
her  father  now  seemed  as  well  or  better  than 
she  ever  remembered  to  have  known  him. 

So,  one  brilliant  May  morning  the  travelling 
carriage  came  to  the  Grange  door  again;  and 
while  Jacky  observed,  with  a  woeful  affronted  air, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  only  just  come  and 
were  glad  to  run  away  again,  Sylvan  Holt  bade 
his   daughter   goodbye,  shook   his  son-in-law  by 
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tlie  hand,  and  turned  back  once  more  to  his 
solitary  fireside;  Oscar  bounded  away  down 
the  hill  after  the  carriage,  and  being  discovered 
at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  sitting  meek  and 
panting  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Old  Horn 
at  Middlemoor,  where  they  had  stopped  to  change 
horses,  Margaret  was  so  touched  by  his  affec- 
tionate fidelity  that  she  would  have  him  taken 
up  to  accompany  her  to  Abbeymeads. 

When  Sylvan  Holt  sought  him  round  the 
Grange  at  twilight  to  come  in  and  bear  him 
company,  Jacky  told  him  how  it  was.  "I  saw 
him  loupin'  away  after  his  mistress,"  said  she; 
"  it  wasn't  like  he  wad  bide  wi'  us  after  she  was 
gone.  Eh!  master,  but  its  clowly  wi'out  her, 
an'  that  Scotch  dame  has  been  an'  left  a  lot  o' 
her  bits  o'  bukies  ahint  —  bukies  she  read  in 
night  an'  morn.  See,  master,  they'r  fu'  o'  her 
marks.  Here 's  t'  Holy  Bible — I  suld  like  to  get  a 
read  at  it  mysel,  if  I  could.  There  's  many  a  say- 
ing in  it  she  had  the  mischief  to  shoot  out  at  me, 
when  I  telt  her  she  was  a  heretic,  as  the  auld 
priest  used  to  say  you  all  was.  She  'd  read  out 
of  it  sometimes — Elspie  was  a  scholard  too — she 
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read  her  Bible.  Sal  I  leave  it  wi?  you,  master? 
She 's  been  main  fond  o'  writing  upo'  t'  edges ;  I 
don't  mind  o'  seeing  her  do  it  afore  she  was 
married :  I  wish  I  could  mak  it  all  out."  And 
Jacky  turned  the  worn  little  purple  volume  up 
and  down,  and  over  and  over,  remarking  that  it 
had  been  "well  thumbed  i'  some  parts."  Sylvan 
Holt  took  it  from  her  hand,  and  read  some  of  the 
marginal  inscriptions  which,  from  the  dates  at- 
tached, had  been  written  while  Colonel  Fieldina* 
lay  ill.  Jacky  seemed  rather  disappointed  that 
he  did  not  inform  her  what  they  were,  but  when 
he  laid  the  volume  aside  and  fell  into  an  absent 
mood,  she  placed  the  others  beside  it  and  left 
him. 

The  night  was  long  and  he  was  alone,  and  pre- 
sently he  was  fingering  the  old  book  which 
Margaret  had  used  ever  since  she  was  a  child : 
Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux  had  given  it  to  her.  He 
thought  he  would  just  see  what  were  her  favourite 
passages :  it  was  like  having  her  to  talk  to  him. 
It  was  many  a  year,  perhaps  half  his  life,  since 
he  had  opened  a  Bible  on  his  own  account,  and 
he   remembered   very  little   about  it.      He   had 
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not  entered  a  church  since  soon  after  Margaret 
was  born ;  Mirkdale  said  he  was  an  atheist.  But 
he  was  not.  He  did  believe  in  God,  and 
Heaven  and  Hell,  much  as  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  every  hundred  believe,  but  he  realized  them 
no  more  than  they;  and  along  with  all  other 
decent  plausibilities,  he  had  put  off  the  pretence 
of  a  religion  which  did  not  move  any  feeling  of 
his  being. 

When  he  had  looked  at  his  daughter's  notes 
and  referred  to  certain  passages  indicated  by 
chapter  and  verse,  he  put  the  book  on  the  table, 
thinking  that  he  would  make  a  parcel  of  it  and 
the  others  on  the  morrow,  and  send  them  after 
her  to  Abbeymeads ;  and  having  decided  on  this, 
he  presently  found  himself  looking  it  through 
again,  and  lighting  on  the  130th  Psalm,  he  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  revival  of  his 
memory:  he  remembered  hearing  that  Psalm 
long  years  ago,  when  it  had  been  read  in  the 
daily  prayers  at  his  father's  house.  Jacky  came 
in  again  with  supper,  and  he  was  still  conning 
it  over. 

"If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  Oh, 
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Lord,  who  shall  stand?"  he  said  half-aloud;  then 
looking  np  at  Jacky,  he  added,  "  We  will  send 
Margaret  her  books  :  she  will  miss  them,  perhaps, 
as  they  are  what  she  is  used  to." 

"  Nay,  they  're  worth  more  to  you  than  her," 
replied  the  servant ;  "  keep  'em,  master,  an'  read 
in  'em  yourself;  there  's  grand  words  in  'em.  I 
mind  of  her  reading  out  once — f  Set  thy  house 
in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live ! '  maybe 
it  was  for  a  warning  to  me  :  I  'm  older  than  I 
was,  an'  you  are  too,  master :  keep  'em,  I  say," 
and  the  books  were  kept. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GOING  HOME. 

There  must  always  be  a  charm  to  a  young  wife 
in  the  first  ffoino;  home  to  the  house  where  her 
future  life  as  mistress,  wife,  and  mother,  is  to  he 
henceforward  cast.  It  is  a  new  beginning  of  life, 
as  it  were,  with  new  surroundings,  new  hopes, 
new  friends,  new  interests,  and  new  duties — with 
a  new  support  and  a  new  love,  infinitely  beautiful 
and  infinitely  precious,  but,  as  yet,  unproved 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  years  of  daily  use.  Mar- 
garet was  sorry  to  leave  Wildwood  and  her 
beloved  father,  but  she  was  glad  to  go  home  with 
her  husband,  who  would  there  be  altogether  hers, 
and  she  altogether  his ;  a  feeling  of  perfect  and 
undisputed  possession  which  had  never  been  quite 
realized  at  the  Grange  or  at  Mans  elands,  but 
which  came  true  when  they  were  settled  under 
their  own  roof. 
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Abbey  meads  was  a  beautiful  old  place,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  richly  cultivated,  luxuriant 
country;  and,  as  it  had  for  several  generations  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Holt  family, 
it  lacked  nothing  of  internal  or  external  embel- 
lishment  which  taste  could  suggest  or  money 
command.  During  the  many  years  that  it  had 
stood  empty,  Mr.  Meddowes  had  had  the  charge 
of  it ;  and  he,  partly  from  pride  in  the  place  itself, 
and  partly  from  a  hope  which  he  never  quite 
abandoned,  that  Sylvan  Holt  would  yet  return  to 
live  there,  had  kept  it  in  such  perfect  order,  that 
when  it  was  arranged  for  Margaret  and  Colonel 
Fielding  to  make  it  their  residence,  little  besides 
engaging  a  staff  of  fit  servants  required  to  be 
done.  Sylvan  Holt  relinquished  all  right  in  his 
own  possessions  from  the  day  of  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  insisted  that  she  and  her  husband 
should  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  them  as 
independently  as  if  he  were  already  dead.  The 
sumptuous  family  plate  was  disinterred  from  the 
cellar  of  the  Bank  in  the  county  town,  where  it 
had  lain  for  security  during  sixteen  years,  the 
long  empty  stables  were  re-occupied,  and  a  body 
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of  carefully  chosen  servants  was  sent  from  London 
by  Mr.  Meddowes,  so  that  when  Colonel  Fielding 
and  his  young  wife  arrived  they  had  only  to 
take  possession  of  a  completely  mounted  establish- 
ment. 

Margaret,  not  unnaturally,  was  at  first  rather 
shy  of  her  new  position  and  rather  embarrassed  in 
it,  but  very  soon  she  was  relieved  of  all  care  and 
trouble  touching  the  administration  of  her  house- 
hold rule,  by  finding  that,  while  she  was  nominally 
queen  regnant,  Mrs.  Brookes,  as  prime  minister  or 
housekeeper,  exercised  the  active  sovereignty  in 
detail  over  the  extensive  female  department,  while 
Sandford,  the  respectable  middle-aged  butler, 
swayed  the  household  generally,  and  Elspie,  by 
some  mysterious  superiority  of  mind  and  manner, 
elected  herself  as  surveillant  over  them.  In  point 
of  fact  she  was  as  free  as  at  Wildwood,  with 
Jacky  sole  arbitress  of  everything,  but  her 
personal  luxuries  were  increased  a  hundred  fold; 
and  Margaret,  as  we  have  said  before,  being  a 
true  Sybarite  at  heart,  revelled  in  the  rich 
appliances  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  with  which 
she  found  herself  environed. 
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Mayblossom  was  in  a  stall  of  the  handsome 
stables,  and  next  to  her  was  a  beautiful  Spanish 
jennet,  a  gift  to  his  wife  from  Colonel  Fielding ; 
there  were  four  dappled  grey  horses  for  her 
carriage  when  she  made  state  calls  at  a  distance, 
and  a  pair  of  long-tailed  cream  coloured  ponies 
which  she  drove  in  an  elegant,  low  phaeton,  just 
large  enough  to  contain  herself  and  one  other 
person.  We  mention  these  first,  knowing  that  it 
was  in  her  horses  that  Margaret's  soul  would 
chiefly  delight,  but  there  were  other  mighty 
changes  to  try  the  moral  metal  of  Sylvan  Holt's 
wild  young  daughter,  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  test  of  prosperity  is  harder  than  that  of 
adversity. 

In  place  of  the  summer  and  winter  parlours  at 
the  Grange,  so  simply  and  scantly  furnished,  and 
her  old  bedroom  with  its  panelled  walls  and 
simple  white  draperies,  she  had  suites  of  lofty 
large  rooms  decorated  with  every  luxury  of  art 
and  taste  —  pictures,  sculpture,  rare  old  china, 
embroidered  curtains,  and  carpets  so  rich  and  soft 
that  they  deadened  every  footstep.  The  Colonel, 
who  from  his  youth  upwards  had  been  accustomed 
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to  all  these  signs  of  wealth,  and  whom  an  interval 
of  camp  life  had  made  utterly  indifferent  to  them, 
was  amused  at  the  new  development  of  her 
simplicity  and  rather  surprised  by  it, 

For  a  little  while  there  seemed  a  danger  that 
she  might  sink  into  the  lapt  softness,  which 
suggested  those  proud  words  of  selfish  ease — 
"  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  eat,  drink,  and  he  merry ! "  She  was 
fenced  about  with  all  that  human  heart  could 
desire.  Love,  which  was  only  not  idolatry, 
luxury,  beauty — everything  which  could  minister 
to  a  keen  taste  for  pleasure — a  taste  which  came 
fresh  to  the  banquet  and  brought  the  zest  of 
youth,  inexperience,  and  innocence.  But  the 
danger  was  not  lono- — the  hardihood  of  her 
training  came  to  her  rescue;  nature  is  strong, 
but  habit,  in  many  cases,  is  stronger.  For  a 
few  weeks  she  luxuriated  in  indolent  enjoyment, 
no  petted  sultana  could  have  been  more  pampered 
or  indulged ;  whatever  she  wished  to  do  she 
did  ;  whatever  she  cared  not  to  do  was  left  undone. 
She  received  a  few  visitors,  and  made  a  few 
calls ;    she    drove    out   with   the  Colonel,   wrote 
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frequent  letters  to  her  father,  talked  to  Oscar, 
who  was  still  and  always  first  canine  favourite, 
and  dreamed  through  a  vast  number  of  romances. 
Perhaps  many  women  of  rank  lead  similar  lives — 
it  is  their  apparent  mission  to  enjoy  an  indolent 
ease,  and  accordingly  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  Colonel 
evidently  saw  nothing  strange  enough  in  it 
to  call  for  remonstrance  ;  or  if  he  did,  he  attributed 
it  to  a  languor  consequent  on  her  state  of  health ; 
he  even  approved  her  tranquil,  beautiful  calm, 
and  the  neighbouring  gentry  who  called  at 
Abbeymeads  all  gave  verdicts  in  her  favour, 
but  remarked  that  while  she  was  as  lovely  and 
fascinating  as  her  mother  she  was  quite  as 
extravagant  and  magnificent  in  her  personal 
expenditure — and  this  was  very  true. 

But  no  outward  shock  was  needed  to  call 
back  her  better  self;  the  change  came  gradually 
from  within,  gradually  and  surely.  She  was, 
in  fact,  weary  of  her  idleness,  and  rallied  from 
it  with  quiet  resolution.  There  was  a  small 
room  with  crimson  and  oak  furniture,  and  a 
bay    window  looking    upon    the   flower   garden ; 
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and  a  select  choice  of  books  of  a  soberer  kind 
than  she  had  recently  read;  she  betook  herself 
to  this  room  daily,  and  actually  studied  like 
a  school  girl  for  three  hours  under  her  husband's 
direction.  She  had  her  easel  and  sketched ;  she 
went  into  the  village  and  saw  the  poor  people, 
and  read  to  one  or  two  who  could  not  read  them- 
selves ;  and  appeared  often  at  the  village  school. 
The  rector  of  Abbeymeads  would  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  if  he  had  not  been  in  love  with 
his  own  old  wife  for  forty  years  and  more,  she 
was  so  gentle  and  blushing  when  he  gave  her  a  few 
good  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  in  her 
shy  ministrations  amongst  the  people.  Dr.  Unwin 
had  had  a  vast  family  of  boys  to  bring  up  on 
not  too  vast  means,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  and  the  pleasant  cheerful  body  his  wife 
had  to  forego  many  luxuries  in  their  age  to  which 
they  seemed  entitled.  Mrs.  Unwin  could  no 
longer  trot  about  the  large  parish,  as  she  used 
to  do,  and  she  had  no  carriage  to  take  her  to 
and  fro,  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  very  frequently 
occupied  the  second  seat  in  Margaret's  pony 
phaeton,    and    a    very    happy    day    it    was   for 
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Margaret  when  she  gained  such  a  companion  and 
friend. 

In  one  of  their  drives,  chance  guided  them  past 
Brightebanke — beautiful  even  in  its  wilderness 
state — and  Mrs.  Unwin,  in  answer  to  Margaret's 
question,  told  her  what  place  it  was;  she  had 
not  seen  it  before,  and  after  a  short  hesitation 
they  left  the  carriage  and  went  within  the  gates. 
No  neglect  could  utterly  spoil  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  grounds ;  and  their  situation, 
facing  southwards  and  sloping  towards  a  broad 
river,  accounted  for  the  name  given  to  the  house, 
which  was  a  spacious  modern  building  of 
white  stone.  They  went  over  it  under  the 
guidance  of  a  deaf  old  woman,  and  saw  the 
faded  remains  of  costly  furniture,  pictures  on 
the  walls,  books  on  the  tables;  and  were  told 
how  strict  orders  had  once  been  given  her 
to  touch  nothing,  and  how  she  had  touched 
nothing  since  that  order  was  given,  and  how 
the  carpets  had  rotted  on  the  floor  for  want  of 
shaking. 

Mrs.  Unwin  knew  the  tragedy  of  Brightebanke, 
and  she    and    Margaret    talked    of   it    as    they 
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drove   away   from   the   deserted   house ;  and   the 

Rector's  old  wife  had  several  kind  remembrances 

of  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  fled  from  it  to  tell 

her. 

"  She  was  generous,  her  passions  were  strong, 

but  her  heart  was  warm.  She  loved  little 
children,  and  liked  to  be  amongst  mine,"  said 
Mrs.  Unwin ;  "  and  I  take  into  account  her 
foreign  education ;  she  acted  on  impulse  from 
first  to  last,  never  from  principle ;  indeed,  prin- 
ciple she  had  none,  feeling  guided  her  in  great 
things  and  small.  I  always  said  she  was  much 
to  be  pitied.  You  know,  my  dear,  that  we  may 
separate  the  sinner  from  the  sin,  and  while 
hating  the  sin  we  may  compassionate  the  sinner ; 
and  when  we  have  exhausted  our  plea  for  her, 
we  may  still  hope  that  God  is  more  pitiful  than 
we,  because  he  saw  all  the  temptations.  When 
she  came  first  to  Brightebanke  I  was  much 
taken  by  her ;  she  was  lavish,  but  not  lavish 
only  for  herself.  She  set  afoot  many  kind 
schemes  for  the  poor  people,  and  nobody  ever 
pleaded  for  her  charity  in  vain.  Ah,  yes! 
there   was   much   good   in   her — much   good !     I 
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remember  one  pet  fancy  of  hers  was  to  convert 
Bright ebanke  into  a  school  for  orphan  children, 
and  we  had  many  a  talk  about  it  over  your 
cradle,  and  by-and-by  the  melancholy  end  came 
and  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  or  said." 

In  many  conversations  that  Margaret  after- 
wards had  with  the  Rector's  excellent  old  wife, 
she  led  her  back  to  talk  of  the  plan  her  mother 
had  laid  for  the  orphan  school,  and  when  it 
was  developed  clearly,  an  idea  began  to  brood 
in  her  mind  that  she  ought  to  carry  out  the 
design.  She  spoke  of  it  to  her  husband,  who 
encouraged  her,  and  having  consulted  Meddowes, 
who  about  that  time  came  over  to  Abbey  meads 
on  business  connected  with  the  estate,  she  wrote 
to  her  father  for  permission  to  convert  Brighte- 
banke  into  an  orphan  house  with  the  produce 
of  certain  farms  adjacent  for  its  support.  Sylvan 
Holt  gave  his  assent,  and  as  Margaret  was 
prompt  and  energetic  where  her  mind  was  set 
on  any  work,  before  the  golden  days  of  July 
were  over,  the  long  deserted  house  and  gardens 
were  alive  with  voices  of  little  children.  It 
became   one   of  her  greatest  pleasures   to   drive 
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over  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  to  spend  a  long 
summer  afternoon  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  all  the  young 
things  loved  her.  The  old  Rector  was  more 
fascinated  with  her  than  ever,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood lauded  her  as  a  revival  of  Lady  Boun- 
tiful. 

But  while  busy  with  her  morning  studies  and 

orphan-school,  Margaret  neglected  none  of  the 
amenities  of  social  life.  The  vicinity  of  Abbey- 
meads  was  a  cheerful  one.  Two  miles  off  was 
the  retired  country  town  of  Naburn,  a  place  over- 
flowing with  small  gentry,  who  were  very  glad 
to  dine  out;  Riverscourt,  the  dilapidated  resi- 
dence of  the  Stanley  family,  was  visible  from 
the  windows ;  and  Carlton  Hall,  Castle-Sandiy, 
Brigneath,  and  several  other  gentlemen's  seats, 
were  within  short  drives.  Every  one  called 
at  Abbeymeads,  and  the  usual  order  of  dinners 
was  exchanged,  and  Margaret  fell  quietly  into 
her  duties  as  a  country  lady  at  her  country 
house.  Colonel  Fielding  used  to  smile  sometimes, 
and  rally  her  upon  the  skilful  way  she  had 
of  reducing  these  duties  to  system,  and  gaining 
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leisure  from  her  acquaintance  to  bestow  upon  her 
friends. 

Margaret  was  really  developing  into  a  very- 
fine  character,  and  her  dignities  sat  upon  her 
with  as  easy  a  grace  as  if  she  had  been  expressly 
trained  to  support  them.  The  honest,  frank 
kindliness  of  her  girlish  manner  remained,  but 
it  was  sustained  now  by  a  reposeful,  calm  self- 
possession.  No  one  could  be  in  her  company 
and  the  Colonel's  for  a  single  day,  without  seeing 
and  feeling  that  she  was  a  happy  creature, 
doubly  blessed  in  her  own  and  her  husband's 
love.  If  Cecy  had  been  with  them  she  would 
still  have  found  occasion  to  doubt  whether  their 
courting  days  were  over,  for  Colonel  Fielding 
remitted  none  of  his  tender  deference  towards 
his  sweet  wife,  and  she,  more  than  ever,  regarded 
him  as  a  hero  and  born  lord  amongst  men. 
They  both  won  a  sincere  respect  and  liking 
from  their  neighbours  whether  rich  or  poor, 
and  it  was  not  more  than  their  deserts.  Old 
stories,  which  had  been  revived  at  their  first 
coming  to  Abbeymeads,  dropped  back  into 
oblivion,  and  there  was  a  general  opinion  diffused 
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that  the  Rupert  Fieldings  were  a  great  accession 
to  the  society  and  agreeability  of  their  part  of  the 
county.  Manselands  heard  the  report,  and  was  not 
astonished.  Margaret's  charms,  though  tardily, 
were  fully  acknowledged  amongst  her  husband's 
family  now. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RIVERSCOURT. 

Margaret  had  a  generous  disposition,  but  she 
was  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  thorny  virtues 
of  other  good  women;  she  had  her  skeleton 
closet  like  the  best  amongst  them,  and  in  this 
closet  there  hung  a  veiled  picture  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  —  the  woman  who  had  been  the 
love  of  her  husband's  youth.  She  never 
passed  the  door  of  this  closet  without  a  thrill 
of  disquietude,  without  a  vague  consciousness 
that  there  was  life  and  motion  in  the  figure, 
and  that  it  might  some  day  step  down  from  its 
frame  and  pass  before  her  calm,  superior,  trium- 
phant. When  she  and  Colonel  Fielding  came 
to  Abbeymeads,  Riverscourt  was  deserted,  all 
the  family  being  gone  to  the  sea.  Margaret 
had    determined    to    make    Mrs.    Hamilton   her 
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friend,  nevertheless  she  bore  the  news  of  her 
absence  without  disappointment — rather,  indeed, 
with  serene  composure.  In  her  drives  to  and  fro 
she  frequently  passed  the  shut-up  house,  and 
always  looked  for  signs  of  movement  and  habi- 
tation there  with  an  unacknowledged  anxiety. 
More  than  a  month  elapsed,  and  all  that  time  the 
shutters  of  the  lower  rooms  remained  closed, 
and  the  blinds  of  the  upper  ones  drawn  down, 
but  returning  from  Brightebanke  one  evening 
with  Mrs.  Unwin  she  perceived  a  change.  The 
great  gates  stood  open,  and  there  were  traces 
of  carriage-wheels  upon  the  gravel:  the  famiiy 
had  come  home,  and  there  was  an  old  white- 
haired  gentleman  talking  to  the  lodge-keeper 
whom  her  companion  addressed  as  Mr.  Stanley, 
making  particular  inquiries  after  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  wishing  to  know  how  they 
had  all  liked  Eastbourne. 

When  Margaret  had  been  introduced  to  her 
neighbour,  who  acknowledged  her  with  a  courtly 
old-fashioned  bow,  they  drove  on,  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  began  to  explain  that  the  Riverscourt 
people  had  long   ceased  to  visit  on   account  of 
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their  poverty,  "But,"  added  she,  "I  hope  now 
they  will  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  their 
misfortunes  less  since  Frances  has  returned  to 
live  with  them,  for  she  possesses  a  handsome 
income  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  and  she  is 
such  a  good  self-denying  creature,  that  I  am 
sure  she  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  devote  herself  to 
them  as  much  she  did  formerly." 

From  this  evening  day  after  day,  for  a  fort- 
night, Margaret  anticipated  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  but  she  never  came;  she  went  to 
the  Rectory  and  elsewhere,  but  avoided  Abbey- 
meads  carefully.  Both  Colonel  Fielding  and  his 
wife  silently  reflected  on  this,  and  at  last  the 
Colonel  spoke:  "Frances  is  at  Riverscourt, 
Margaret ;  I  think  you  should  call  upon  her," 
said  he.  a  Don't  stand  upon  ceremony  with  each 
other ;  I  want  you  to  be  friends."  And  accord- 
ingly Margaret  went. 

It  was  on  a  cloudy  afternoon  when  there  was 
no  air  stirring,  and  the  thick  foliaged  trees  stood 
up  without  rustling  a  leaf  in  the  sultry  July 
silence.  Everything  about  the  old  mansion 
bespoke   the   enforced  neglect  of  want  of  means 
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to  keep  it  in  order.  The  untrimmed  shrubs 
encroached  upon  the  garden  paths,  the  fountain 
on  the  lawn  was  choked  with  weeds  and  played 
no  more,  the  flowers  grew  and  blossomed,  indeed, 
but  it  was  in  a  tangle  matted  by  many  a  luxuriant 
self-sown  bramble.  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation, 
Margaret  came  suddenly  upon  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
walking  up  and  down  a  gravelled  terrace  by  the 
side  of  a  garden-chair,  in  which  her  mother  was 
being  wheeled  about  by  a  man-servant.  Their 
meeting  was  not  without  embarrassment  for  both; 
they  coloured,  looked  diffidently  at  each  other, 
and  then  followed  up  the  handshake  with  a  kiss, 
after  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  presented  Margaret 
to  her  mother,  who  had  watched  the  greeting 
jealously. 

Poor  Mrs.  Stanley  was  not  quite  herself; 
she  was  broken  by  age  and  still  more  by  trouble ; 
and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  people  in  her  con- 
dition, her  mind,  dull  as  to  the  present,  and 
oblivious  of  the  events  of  yesterday,  still  retained 
with  tolerable  distinctness  those  of  years  ago,  of 
which  she  would  often  speak '  as  then  and  there 
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"  Mother,  here  is  Rupert  Fielding's  wife,' ' 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  bending  down  and  speaking 
very  distinctly  in  the  old  lady's  ear.  "  You 
remember  Rupert  Fielding?" 

Mrs.  Stanley  nodded  her  head  and  looked 
inquisitively  at  Margaret  for  several  minutes 
before  she  spoke.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my 
dear.  "Who  did  you  say  it  was,  Frances  ?  Mrs. 
Sylvan  Holt  ?  I  thought  she  was — " 

Mrs.  Hamilton  eagerly  stopped  her.  "No, 
mother,  no ! "  cried  she ;  "  it  is  the  young  lady 
whom  Rupert  Fielding  has  married." 

"  Frances  don't  break  my  heart — think  of  your 
brothers !  You  are  selfish  and  wicked ! "  was  the 
irrelevant  and  passionate  answer.  "  Ah !  I  have 
indeed  lived  to  learn  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.  You  will 
see  us  all  brought  to  beggary  when  you  might 
save  us.  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel !  "  and  she  began  to 
whimper,  while  her  daughter,  pained  both  for 
herself  and  Margaret,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
check  her.  "  Yes,  you  can  shed  tears,  Frances  ; 
but  if  you  could  weep  a  flood,  would  that  help  us  ? 
How  can  you  be  so  unreasonable  as   to  talk   of 
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your  promise  to    Rupert  Fielding  when   I  have 
always    said  it  was    impossible    you    could    ever 
marry?     He  is  the  youngest  son   of  an   immense 
family,   and   will    never   be    able    to    help   your 
brothers.     Now  Grant  Hamilton  is  rich  and  will 
do  whatever  is  needed  ;  and  he  is  very  fond  of  you, 
Frances.       Don't   be   selfish    and  obstinate :  pray, 
don't.     You  are  a  bad  daughter,  and  a  judgment 
will  come  upon  you  yet  for   your  ingratitude.       It 
will,  Frances,  it  will !  Perhaps  even  through  him  ; 
he  has    been  away  two  years   and  has  given  up 
caring  about  you :    men  all  change.     I  believe  he 
loves   another   woman  now   better  than  ever  he 
loved  you  ! " 

It  was  strange  and  pitiful  to  hear  the  tremulous 
angry  voice  reciting  these  old  complaints,  and  to  see 
the  pale  wrinkled  visage  which  ought  to  have  had 
done  with  earthly  passions  working  in  such  impo- 
tent grief  and  rage.  Mrs.  Hamilton's  face  burnt, 
and  she  entreatedMargaret  not  to  be  heedful  of 
her  mother's  wild  manner,  excusing  it  by  the 
feebleness  of  disappointed  old  age.  Margaret 
would  fain  have  escaped  and  hft  them,  but  Mrs. 
Stanley  had  taken  her  by  the  hand,  and  when  she 
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attempted  to  withdraw  it  her  grasp  tightened, 
and  she  said  to  her,  with  tears  in  her  dim  eyes, 
"I  am  happy  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  my  dear; 
and  I  hope  your  child  will  be  a  better  child  to 
you  than  mine  has  been  to  me ;  "  and  with  that 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  lapsed  into  an 
indignant,  sorrowful  silence. 

At  the  next  turn  of  the  terrace  they  saw 
Mr.  Stanley  coming  towards  them ;  she  called  him 
to  join  them,  and  said  resentfully  to  her  daughter, 
"You  can  go  Frances:  I  know  you  are  weary 
of  any  little  attendance  on  your  poor  mother;  I 
shall  learn  to  do  without  you  by-and-by." 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  no, "  remonstrated  her  husband, 
kindly;  "there  is  a  great  change  in  Frances. 
There,  there,  don't  fret." 

"  Come  away,  Margaret ;  she  will  forget  it  all 
when  we  are  out  of  sight,"  Mrs.  Hamilton  whis- 
pered, eagerly.  (e  My  poor  mother  incessantly 
revives  that  miserable  period  of  our  lives.  Indeed, 
indeed,  it  is  most  painful  and  trying  to  me.  She 
had  no  pity.  You  have  your  phaeton  waiting ; 
will  you  drive  me  through  some  of  the  quiet  lanes, 
that  we  may  get  a  little  peace  ?  " 
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Margaret  was  glad  to  be  gone.  That  glimpse  of 
former  persecutions  troubled  her  much,  but  the 
view  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  suffering  excitement 
troubled  her  more.  She  seemed  for  a  little  while  to 
have  forgotten  who  Margaret  was,  and  spoke 
rapidly  of  the  severe  trials  and  family  displeasure 
she  had  undergone  when  she  was  a  girl,  on  ac- 
count of  her  unhappy  attachment  to  one  whom  she 
could    never  cease    to  love,  honour,  and  respect. 

Margaret  said  no  single  word  to  check  this  out- 
pouring. A  wave  of  colour  flushed  over  her  face, 
and  then  a  wave  of  shadow  ;  her  lips  were  closely 
compressed  and  her  eyes  looked  straight  before  her; 
she  at  last  conceived  that  this  poor  lady  and  she 
could  never  be  friends  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
relation — there  could  be  no  full  confidence  between 
them.  At  the  first  pause,  Margaret  proposed  that 
they  should  turn  towards  Brightebanke,  and  the 
orphan  school  suggested  a  new  theme  on  which 
both  eagerly  fastened.  "  You  see  what  my  life  is 
now,  and  from  that  you  may  faintly  imagine  what 
it  has  been  ever  since  I  was  a  girl  but  very  little 
older  than  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  a 
bitter  smile.    fff  I  am  not  an  old  woman  yet — I  am 
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not  thirty — but  I  have  outrun  my  fortune  in  hope 
long  ago.  Still  I  feel  the  want  of  a  growing 
interest  in  life,  and  your  orphans  will  supply  it.  I 
love  little  children,  but  it  did  not  please  God  to 
give  me  any  in  my  marriage,  and  I  feel  myself 
often  lonely ;  I  must  be  lonelier  still  as  the  years 
go  on  unless  I  gather  around  me  new  cares  from 
without." 

Margaret  glanced  at  the  beautiful  face  beside 
her,  and  noting  the  hollow  eyes  and  transparent 
hectic  bloom  of  the  complexion,  she  could  not 
help  remembering  with  pity  how  Mrs.  Joan 
Clervaux  had  once  said,  "Poor  Frances!  she 
does  not  look  long  for  this  world."  Yet  as 
Mrs.  Hamilton  talked  restlessly  on,  she  betrayed 
no  suspicion,  much  less  knowledge  of  her  perilous 
state  of  health.  She  had  not  been  strong  for 
years,  and  a  little  pain  or  weakness  more  or  less 
did  not  disquiet  her.  All  her  thoughts  were 
of  the  future,  and  of  the  help  she  could  be  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  it.  She  spoke  of 
her  married  brothers  and  their  families,  alluding 
to  the  time  when  they  would  be  grown  up, 
and  would  want  a  start  in  life  which  she  might 
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give  them.  She  had  made  an  end  of  living 
for  herself,  she  said,  but  as  her  income  would 
at  her  death  revert  to  her  husband's  family,  she 
wished  to  do  what  good  she  might  in  her  life- 
time. 

On  reaching  Brightebanke  they  left  the  phaeton 
and  walked  over  the  gardens  and  the  house,  which 
was  not  yet  quite  completed,  and  coming  to  a 
pretty,  secluded  room,  which  looked  down  a 
slope  of  flowers  to  the  river,  Margaret  said  she 
intended  to  have  it  arranged  for  herself,  that 
she  might  come  and  spend  a  few  days  amongst 
the  children  sometimes  when  the  Colonel  could 
spare  her. 

"  When  you  are  away  in  London  or  at  Wild- 
wood  you  must  lend  it  to  me,  and  I  will  fill 
your  place,  shall  I  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Margaret  said  she  should  be  glad  of  such  an 
auxiliary,  and  the  room  was  at  her  service  when- 
ever she  wished. 

u  There  is  one  vast  privilege  in  the  Romanist 
system.  I  should,  if  I  belonged  to  it,  go  and 
end  my  days  in  a  nunner}^,"  added  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
"  I  want  rest — there  would  be  rest,  and  consola- 
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tion.  If  your  orphan-house  owned  me  for  its 
patron,  I  would  go  and  live  like  a  second  mother 
amongst  the  children.  Should  you  ever  come 
to  be  alone  in  the  world  what  a  holy  retirement 
will  it  be  for  you." 

a  Such  a  retirement  does  not  enter  into  my 
scheme  of  happiness,"  replied  Margaret,  gently. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  myself  alone  in  the  world." 

"  No  ;  for  life  has  not  disappointed  you.  You 
possess  everything  that  heart  can  desire." 

"  Do  you  know  who  originated  the  idea  of 
my  orphan-house  ?     It  was  my  poor  mother." 

"  So  Mrs.  Unwin  told  me." 

All  this  time  neither  Margaret  nor  her  com- 
panion had  breathed  a  word  in  allusion  to  the 
letters  they  had  exchanged  during  Colonel  Field- 
ing's illness  at  Manselands,  but  when  they  were 
again  in  the  phaeton  and  returning  to  Rivers- 
court,  Mrs.  Hamilton  said — 

"  It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  write  to  me, 
Margaret,  when  you  were  in  such  dreadful 
distress  a  little  while  ago.  I  ought  not  to  have 
forced  myself  upon  your  attention,  perhaps,  but 
I  felt  sure  you  would  not  misunderstand  me." 
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"  No.  If  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  felt  the  same,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, with  honest  fervour;  "I  had  a  real  pleasure 
in  answering  your  letters,  because  Rupert  was 
getting  well  when  your  first  came." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him  that  I  had  written, 
Margaret?" 

"  Yes ;  he  saw  all  your  letters — why  should 
he  not?  Mrs.  Hamilton,  I  have  such  a  perfect 
love  for  my  husband,  and  such  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  true  love  for  me,  that  I  can  have 
no  reserves  with  him.  I  am  very  young,  and 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  world,  as  you 
wTell  know,  but  I  feel  that  it  must  be  right 
and  happier  for  our  hearts  to  be  always  open 
to  each  other — there  would  be  something  cruel 
to  me  now  if  I  were  excluded  from  his  thoughts. 
I  knew  of  his  early  attachment  to  you  before 
you  wrote ;  it  was  made  known  to  me  in  a 
very  painful  way;  then  I  remembered  many 
things  which  took  a  new  meaning,  and  I  was 
angry  and  unreasonable.  But  when  I  came 
to  myself,  Rupert  made  me  see  that  that  former 
passion   was    at   an   end;    and   I   felt   how  weak 
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and  wicked  I  was  to  mistrust  the  love  he  had 
solemnly  pledged  to  me,  and  I  only  prayed 
to  God  that  I  might  make  him  as  faithful  and 
tender  a  wife  as  you  would  have  done  if  such 
had  been  your  happy  fate.  If  our  places  were 
reversed  I  hope  you  would  feel  as  gently  and 
pitifully  for  me  as  I  do  for  you.  I  should  like 
to  keep  you  for  our  friend — we  could  have  no 
truer  one,  I  'm  sure." 

Margaret  spoke  with  earnestness.  For  the 
moment  she  thought  all  and  more  than  all  she 
said;  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  began  to  perceive  how 
a  man  who  had  suffered  keen  disappointment, 
and  had  been  driven  about  the  world  for  a 
dozen  years,  might  come  to  repose  himself  on 
the  young  girl's  innocent  freshness,  and,  as 
his  tenderness  developed  in  her  the  noble  qualities 
of  womanhood,  might  learn  at  length  passionately 
to  love  her  to  the  obliteration  of  all  that  had 
gone  before.  There  was  a  struggle  in  her  mind 
for  a  moment ;  then  she  responded  to  Margaret 
that  she  would  be  her  friend  then  and  ever — 
Rupert's  friend,  too,  if  he  would  suffer  her  to 
be  so. 
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"  He  will.  Come  to  us  at  Abbeymeads  whenever 
you  like ;  come  soon  and  come  often ! "  said 
Margaret,  warmly ;  "  I  want  you  to   love  me." 

They  were  now  at  the  River scourt  lodge-gate  5 
Mrs.  Hamilton  therefore  got  out  of  the  phaeton 
promised  an  early  visit  to  Abbeymeads,  and  took 
her  leave.  Margaret  watched  her  slow,  languid 
progress  up  the  avenue  for  a  minute,  then  touched 
the  ponies  with  the  whip,  and  drove  on  alone, 
saying  to  herself,  "She  loves  Rupert  still:  she 
will  always  love  him." 

The  wonder  to  her  mind  would  have  been 
if  she  had  not,  but  Margaret  felt  less  uneasy 
in  thinking  of  her  than  she  had  done  before^ 
and  the  veiled  picture  in  her  secret  closet  looked 
dimmer,  less  captivating,  less  dangerous  to 
her  peace.  She  was  almost  ashamed  that  she 
could  ever  have  feared  it,  and  said  she  would 
never  be  so  weak  or  foolish  as  to  fear  it  any 
more — a  wise  resolve,  if  it  had  only  been  prac- 
ticable. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MEETING. 

Twice  Mrs.  Hamilton  went  to  Abbeymeads, 
and  on  both  occasions  she  found  Margaret 
alone ;  her  visits  were  made  purposely  that 
it  might  be  so ;  but  the  third  time,  while  they 
were  together  in  the  study,  Colonel  Fielding 
came  in  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  News  from  Manselands,  Margaret ! "  exclaimed 
he,  and  then  perceiving  a  lady  in  heavy  mourning 
seated  by  the  open  window  with  her  face  turned 
towards  it,  he  stopped  short  in  some  confusion,  and 
his  countenance  changed. 

"  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Rupert,"  said  Margaret, 
and  he  came  forward  with  an  incoherent  welcome 
to  give  her  his  hand.  It  might  be  the  reflection 
of  the  green  leaves  overhanging  the  window 
which   made    them    both    look    so  pale   as  they 
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stood  for  a  moment  face  to  face — or  perhaps 
both  their  memories  flew  back  to  the  last 
time  when  they  had  held  each  other's  hands 
in  the  sorrow  of  parting.  But  whatever  it  was, 
Margaret  saw  it — not  without  a  little  pang,  despite 
all  her  trustfulness. 

"  What  is  the  news  from  Manselands  ? "  she 
began  to  ask. 

Colonel  Fielding  gave  her  the  letter  to  read, 
and  said  his  mother  and  Cecy  were  coming 
to  pay  them  a  few  days'  visit  on  their  way 
southward  to  join  Lady  Stewart,  who  was  going 
to  spend  the  autumn  in  Germany  with  her  husband 
and  children. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  have  your  mother  with 
me  in  September ;  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  exclaimed 
Margaret,  flushing  with  disappointment. 

"My  darling,  I  am  certain  if  you  have  the 
slightest  wish  for  her  she  will  gladly  return 
to  you :  read  the  letter,  and  see  what  she  says 
towards  the  end  of  it,*'  replied  the  Colonel, 
and  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  pointing 
at  certain  passages  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
rested  on  her   shoulder.     When  she  had  glanced 
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along  the  lilies,  she  looked  smiling  into  his  eyes 
which  were  watching  her  face.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
went  away  almost  immediately,  and  carried  with 
her  the  remembrance  of  the  expression  of  love 
that  had  kindled  in  both  their  countenances  as 
their  eyes  met. 

"  Rupert  worships  his  beautiful  girl  -  wife," 
thought  she  to  herself;  "and  yet  he  felt  an  acute 
pang  in  our  meeting." 

Colonel  Fielding  had,  indeed,  felt  an  acute  pang 
at  their  meeting — it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise ;  but  he  was  relieved  that  it  was 
come  and  gone,  for  it  had  been  hanging  over 
his  head  with  a  sort  of  vague  terror  ever  since  he 
had  been  at  Abbeymeads.  One  day  he  had  taken 
from  his  desk,  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
them,  her  letters  written  to  him  in  India,  but  on 
reading  a  few  of  them  over  his  heart  failed  him, 
so  powerfully  was  he  affected  by  their  loving  words, 
and  they  were  once  more  locked  up,  out  of 
sight  but  not  out  of  mind.  When  he  observed 
that  Mrs.  Hamilton  so  timed  her  visits  to 
Margaret  as  to  avoid  him,  he  seconded  her 
by  keeping   out  of  the   way ;    though  conscious 
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that  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  over  which 
must  inevitably  happen  sooner  or  later.  Their 
meeting  in  the  study  was  purely  accidental  ; 
either  would  have  evaded  it  had  there  been  any 
means  of  doing  so,  yet  both  acknowledged  that  it 
had  removed  a  secret  weight  from  their  minds 
now  that  it  was  past.  A  meeting  so  cold,  so 
emotionless,  after  ten  years  of  separation !  Margaret 
felt  how  much  must  lie  under  that  level  surface; 
turbid  memories,  pains  of  love,  pains  of  parting, 
dead  hopes,  dead  passion,  the  waste  of  two  young 
lives,  hidden  like  the  water  weeds  in  winter  under 
a  slab  of  ice. 

"  Well,  Rupert  ? "  said  she,  interrogatively, 
when  Mrs.  Hamilton's  departure  left  them 
alone  together.  She  did  not  look  up  into  her 
husband's  face,  but  watched  the  wavering  sun- 
shine on  the  carpet  and  played  rather  nervously 
with  her  wedding  ring. 

He  made  her  no  reply  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  gradually  raising  her  eyes  she  found  that 
he  was  observing  her.  "  What  were  you  think- 
ing about  ?  There  is  some  mystery  hatching  in 
this  pretty  head,  I  'm  sure.     You  want  to  know 
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how  seeing  Frances  has  affected  me?  I  caivt 
tell  you :  it  has  affected  me  a  good  deal  though. 
I  believe  I'm  glad  it  is  over — I  dreaded  it — " 
there  was  some  hurry  and  confusion  in  his  manner. 
Margaret  perceived  very  plainly  that  it  had 
affected  him  a  good  deal,  but  she  misinterpreted 
the  how.  Colonel  Fielding  was  sensible  of  a 
chilling  depression,  such  as  might  overtake  one 
in  stumbling  suddenly  on  the  grave  of  a  friend 
whom  one  had  thought  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  He  sat  silent  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  said,  as  if  he  had  discovered  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter,  "Frances  is  so  changed  that  if 
I  had  met  her  in  a  strange  place,  and  without 
hearing  her  name,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
have  known  her.  Frances,  my  Frances,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  but  it  is  a  sweet,  good  face 
still." 

"Oh,  yes,  Rupert,  it  is  a  sweet  good  face, 
indeed;  but  tell  me  how  she  is  changed?" 
and  Margaret  nestled  her  hand  into  his 
and  pressed  up  against  him,  feeling  happy  she 
scarcely  knew  why.  Was  it  because  Frances 
had   lost  her   beauty  in   Rupert's  sight,    and   he 
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showed  no  regret?  Possibly  it  might — for  into 
the  hearts  of  good  women  certain  small  feelings 
will  sometimes  intrude.  The  Colonel  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  her  thoughts  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  held  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
printed  book,  and  replied  accordingly. 

"How  is  she  changed?  She  used  to  have  a 
bloom  as  fine  as  yours,  my  pet,"  said  he,  caressing 
the  smooth  oval  rose  of  his  wife's  cheek.  "  I 
cannot  define  how  she  is  changed,  but  I  know  I 
do  not  behold  her  with  the  same  eyes  I  used  to 
do." 

"  I  hope  not ! "  cried  Margaret,  with  her  arch 
smile.  "  I  should  hate  her  if  you  did,  and  now 
I  feel  disposed  to  like  her  very  much." 

The  Colonel  fell  into  a  muse  for  a  little  while, 
and  when  Margaret  roused  him  out  of  it  they 
reverted  to  the  letter  from  Manselands;  yet  it 
was  curious  to  observe  how,  over  and  over  again, 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  name,  or  some  allusion  to  her, 
would  creep  into  the  conversation,  betraying  how 
their  thoughts  still  ran  upon  her,  and  how  much 
importance  both  secretly  attached  to  the  meet- 
ing that  had  just  taken  place. 
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There  was  a  softer,  sadder  feeling  about  it 
in  Colonel  Fielding's  mind  than  he  would  quite 
have  liked  Margaret  to  suspect:  it  was  not  love; 
his  wife  absorbed  his  heart  entirely,  but  it  was 
the  pale  regretful  shadow  of  it,  which  almost 
always  hovers  over  the  great  passion  of  a  man's 
youth.  There  was  a  dull  oppression  on  him  for 
the  time  in  merely  looking  at  the  place  where 
she  had  stood  with  her  heavy  mourning  dress 
hanging  in  straight  folds,  and  her  worn  white  face 
turned  towards  him  full  of  the  plaintive  reflec- 
tion of  all  she  had  suffered  ;  he  wanted  to  get  out 
of  sight  of  certain  obtrusive  chapters  of  the  past 
which  memory  insisted  on  forcing  upon  him,  and 
he  proposed  to  Margaret  that  they  should  go 
out  in  her  flower-garden  and  finish  the  discussion 
of  his  mother's  letter  there. 

This  letter  was  full  of  kindnesses,  such  as  at 
one  time  Mrs.  Fielding  would  have  thought  it 
quite  impossible  she  should  ever  express  towards 
her  daughter-in-law,  She  was  eager  to  see  her 
again,  and  said  she  should  send  Cecy  to  her  to 
learn  a  lesson  or  two  from  her  useful  courage 
and   stability.     The  Laird  and   Katie  begged   to 
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add  messages  of  interest  and  affection,  and  Mar- 
garet could  now  feel,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
pleasure,  that  all  at  Manselands  had  come  to 
regard  her  as  one  of  themselves.  She  anticipated 
the  promised  visit  of  Mrs.  Fielding  and  Cecy  with 
a  real  delight,  especially  when  her  husband  assured 
her  that  it  would  be  renewed  later  in  the  year  if 
she  desired  it ;  and  she  did  desire  it  vehemently. 

"  Katie  stays  at  Manselands  with  the  Laird 
until  August,  when  they  go  to  London — I  hope 
they  will  come  here  on  their  way,"  said  Mar- 
garet. (e  Katie  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  great 
friends  formerly  ;  were  they  not  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  meeting  between  them  would  be 
strange  indeed;  they  parted  as  merry  girls,  and 
one  now  seems  as  much  altered  as  the  other.'* 

"  Rupert,  do  you  really  think  Mrs.  Hamilton 
changed  at  heart  ?  Katie  seems  frozen  up,  but  it 
is  not  so  with  her." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right ;  Frances  never  could 
freeze,  for  she  has  not  taken  her  troubles  resent- 
fully like  poor  Katie,  but  still  she  is  changed  in 
another  way.  I  imagine  she  has  lost  some  of  that 
firm  gentleness  of  character  out  of  which  sprang 
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the  lively  grace  she  once  had,  and  which  was 
very  endearing  in  her.  Margaret,  what  is  the 
handsome  blue  flower  in  this  border  ?  " 

"  The  gentian." 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  their  saunter, 
when  the  conversation  slid  back  to  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
the  Colonel  suddenly  broke  off  to  another  subject 
as  he  did  now.  They  looked  about  for  a  little 
while  amongst  the  plants,  singling  out  some  new 
ones  of  great  beauty,  then  passed  into  the  green- 
house, and  through  it  into  a  small  grassy  court 
with  a  fountain  playing  in  the  midst.  This 
fountain  reminded  Margaret  of  the  silent  one  she 
had  seen  at  Riverscourt,  and  she  remarked  what 
a  pity  it  was  to  see  that  picturesque  old  place 
tumbling  into  ruin.  "  Have  you  seen  it  since  we 
came  here,  Rupert  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  from  the  high-road,  but  I  perceive  that 
it  looks  much  as  it  did  formerly — very  neglected 
and  forlorn,"  was  his  reply.  "  The  Stanleys 
have  been  in  embarrassed  circumstances  for 
years,  but  I  believe  nothing  could  prevail  on  the 
old  people  to  leave  it.  I  remember  when  they 
lost  a  great   part  of  their  income  through  a  law- 
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suit,  Frances  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  let 
it  and  go  into  a  smaller  house,  but  Mrs.  Stanley's 
pride  could  not  stoop ;  she  could  not  relinquish 
her  position  in  the  county,  she  said.  Poor  lady ! 
her  position  soon  relinquished  her.  Frances  had, 
I  fear,  an  unhappy  life  at  home  until  she  married 
Mr.  Grant  Hamilton." 

fe  I  am  sure  she  had  !  "  replied  Margaret,  recall- 
ing the  scene  that  she  had  herself  witnessed  at 
Riverscourt. 

"  She  told  you  so  ?  It  must  have  been  bitter, 
indeed,  if  her  lips  have  learnt  to  complain !  By-the- 
by,  Margaret,  speaking  of  places  tumbling  into  ruin 
reminds  me  of  Rushfall.  Meddowes  proposes  to 
let  it  as  we  shall  not  go  there  ourselves  to  reside. 
It  is  a  curious  old  place,  and  as  you  have  never 
seen  it,  suppose  we  drive  or  ride  over  someday  ? " 

"  Very  well,  Rupert,  but  let  us  wait  until 
Cecy  comes,  she  will  enjoy  the  excursion  too. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  speaking  of  it  as  a  favourite 
place  for  picnics  the  other  evening.  She  told  me 
of  one  a  good  many  years  ago  where  she  first 
made  your  acquaintance  ;  have  you  any  recollec- 
tion of  it?" 
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a  Yes ;  I  think  I  have,  Margaret  ?  " 

It  would  be  rather  strange,  Colonel  Fielding,  if 
you  had  not ! 

It  was  there  that  Frances  Stanley  and  he  met 
and  fell  in  love ;  he  an  enthusiastic,  poor  lieu- 
tenant, and  she  a  girlish  beauty  just  emancipated 
from  the  schoolroom,  but  already  the  belle  of  her 
county.  Colonel  Fielding  did  not  like  to  en- 
counter Mrs.  Unwin  now,  he  stood  in  awe  of  her 
lively  reminiscences.  The  old  lady  had  been  very 
kind  and  encouraging  to  him  once  upon  a  time, 
and  many  a  pleasant  hour  had  he  spent  in  the 
Rectory  parlour  with  his  young  love ;  he  could 
be  very  grateful  to  her  even  yet,  but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  would  have  been  much 
pleasanter  to  his  feelings  if  her  conversation  had 
not  always  had  such  a  retrospective  tendency. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


RUSHFALL. 


After  their  first  encounter  Colonel  Fielding  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  no  longer  avoided  each  as  before, 
and  they  met  very  frequently.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  Frances  to  be  with  Margaret,  whose 
cheerful  tone  of  mind  and  genuine  kindness 
were  inexpressibly  soothing  and  reviving  to 
her  enfeebled  spirits;  and  Margaret,  on  her 
side,  certainly  seemed  to  enjoy  her  society 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other  person  amongst 
her  neighbours.  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  lived  much 
in  the  world  both  at  home  and  abroad;  her 
mind  was  of  fine  strain  and  highly  cultivated; 
her  manner  was  one  of  captivating  grace  and 
gentleness  :  she  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  specimen  of 
those  accomplished  and  elegant  women  of  whom 
Colonel    Fielding    had    once    said    to    Margaret 
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that  they  were  the  order  of  women  he  especially 
liked.  No  doubt,  when  he  gave  the  description 
and  expressed  the  opinion,  Frances  was  the 
model  in  his  memory  from  which  he  drew  them 
both. 

Perhaps  Margaret,  in  her  eagerness  to  avoid 
any  possible  appearance  of  jealousy  or  distrust, 
invited  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  Abbeymeads,  and  was 
elsewhere  more  frequently  in  her  company  than 
she  would  have  been  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. 

Colonel  Fielding,  apart  from  any  sentimental 
reminiscences,  had  a  great  pity  for  Frances ; 
she  still  suited  him  in  the  finest  core  of  his 
nature;  he  liked  her  conversation,  and  he  liked 
to  see  that  he  could  still  bring  back  a  smile  to 
her  lips  and  a  glancing  light  to  her  eyes  which 
reflected  the  sunshine  of  former  days.  He  was 
never  present  but  he  must  try  to  make  her  happy 
for  the  time;  perhaps  the  pleasure  was  not  so 
keen  to  him  as  it  was  to  her,  for  he  would  say 
to  Margaret,  "  Poor  Frances  leads  a  life  so 
mournful  that  it  is  a  Christian  charity  to  win 
her   from  her  solitude  for  half  a  day ;    we  will 
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be  kind   to   her   for   pity's  sake."     And   he  was 
very  kind  to  her. 

Margaret  proudly  argued  down  the  teasing 
feeling  of  annoyance  that  would  often  heset  her 
as  she  sat  silent  while  they  were  talking  on  sub- 
jects from  which  her  ignorance  or  inexperience 
excluded  her,  and  more  frequently  than  ever  did 
she  regret  her  own  narrow  education  and  lost 
opportunities  of  improvement.  Perhaps  she  was 
inclined  to  undervalue  herself  too  humbly.  Since 
her  marriage  she  was  greatly  improved;  and 
if  she  lacked  the  showy  accomplishments  of 
women  in  general,  her  range  of  mind  and  native 
intelligence  went  far  beyond  them.  It  was  not 
likely  that  a  girl  brought  up  as  she  had  been 
could  have  the  diverse  subjects  of  conversation 
which  Mrs.  Hamilton's  wide  experience  had  given 
her :  in  fact,  a  girl  of  eighteen  will  always  show 
to  disadvantage  beside  a  woman  of  thirty,  grant- 
ing their  original  powers  to  have  been  upon 
equality.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  people  of 
judgment,  admired  Margaret  for  her  sound 
good  sense,  her  strong  natural  integrity,  and  the 
facility  with  which   she  had   adapted   herself  to 
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her  new  position.  They  perceived  in  her  no 
want  whatever,  for  it  mnst  be  remembered  that, 
if  she  had  not  been  polished  according  to  the 
orthodox  method,  neither  had  she  been  vulgarized 
by  indiscriminate  mixture  with  inferior  society. 
Her  only  intimates  before  her  marriage  having 
been  her  father,  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux,  Martin 
Carew,  and  Jacky,  she  had  escaped,  and  happily 
escaped,  that  lowering  tone  of  moral  feeling 
which  an  unweeded  intercourse  with  many 
companions  might  possibly  have  entailed  upon 
her. 

Sometimes  her  position  was  trying  for  a  young 
creature  of  ardent  affections  at  this  period. 
She  had  no  distrust  of  her  husband,  neither 
had  she  any  distrust  of  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  but 
often,  often,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  humiliation 
would  creep  over  her  when  she  had  listened  a 
long  while  to  their  entertaining  and  frequently 
deeply  thought  conversation.  She  was  eclipsed, 
thrown  into  the  shade.  Colonel  Fielding  had 
made  the  grand  tour  when  he  was  a  young 
man ;  he  had  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  since  his  return   from  India,   and 
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each  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  every  step  of 
foreign  ground  that  the  other  had  traversed. 
Margaret  would  sometimes  put  in  a  little  crumb 
of  remark,  culled  from  a  book  of  travels ;  but 
it  looked  pale  and  vague,  and  did  not  mingle 
well  with  their  more  vivid  personal  recollections, 
and  on  one  occasion  when  she  did  so  the  Colonel 
smiled  encouragingly,  and  told  her  that  by- 
and-by  he  would  show  her  these  places,  people, 
ways,  and  customs  which  it  was  so  interesting 
to  remember. 

Neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Hamilton  suspected  for 
one  moment  what  Margaret  was  feeling ;  and  she, 
though  she  could  not  free  herself  of  a  vexed 
impression  that  her  inferiority  never  showed 
itself  so  palpably  as  when  Frances  was  there,  was 
yet  so  ashamed  of  the  jealous  fancy  that  she  did 
her  utmost  to  conceal  and  overcome  it. 

When  Mrs.  Fielding  and  Cecy  arrived  at 
Abbeymeads,  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Hamilton  came 
more  frequently  than  before.  Mrs.  Fielding  had 
loved  her  dearly,  she  compassionated  her  sorrow- 
ful fate,  and  remembered  with  inextinguishable 
regret  the  past  circumstances  of  her  life  :  perhaps, 
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even,  a  little  of  the  old  resentful  disappointment  at 
Rupert's  marriage  returned,  but,  if  so,  she  kept  it 
cautiously  hidden,  and  treated  Margaret  always 
with  a  most  respectful  and  affectionate  con- 
sideration. It  excited  no  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
her  mind  to  see  Frances  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law;  indeed,  she 
wrote  to  Katie,  and  said  how  glad  she  was  that 
Margaret  should  have  so  desirable  a  friend,  and 
remarked  incidentally  that  Rupert  seemed  to  have 
lost  none  of  his  former  pleasure  in  her  society. 
But  Cecy  conceived  a  prejudice  against  Mrs. 
Hamilton — the  only  one  of  her  family  who  had 
done  so.  She  was  too  young  to  have  any  clear 
remembrance  of  her  fascinating  influence  in  youth, 
and  saw  her  only  as  she  was  now — a  woman, 
weakly  hovering  like  a  moth  round  a  light, 
within  dangerous  limits,  and  gaining  an  undue 
prominence  in  her  brother's  home.  Cecy  was 
animated  by  a  strong  spirit  of  partisanship  which 
is  always  more  or  less  unjust,  and  in  proportion  as 
she  felt  a  warm  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration 
for  Margaret,  she  resented  Mrs.  Hamilton's  en- 
croachments and  Rupert's  frank  enjoyment  of  her 
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society.  Cecy  was  the  only  one  who  defined 
that  Margaret  was  ever  made  uncomfortable 
thereby. 

The  excursion  to  Rushfall  having  been  men- 
tioned one  evening  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
dining  at  Abbeymeads,  she  asked  to  join  it,  and 
could  not,  of  course,  be  denied,  though  she  seemed 
but  little  fitted  for  any  open  air  amusement.  It 
was  wonderful  with  what  tenacity  she  held  to 
such  remnants  of  enjoyment  as  life  had  left  for 
her,  and  on  this  occasion  some  of  her  youthful 
verve  and  spirit  seemed  to  animate  her  failing 
frame.  The  four  ladies  drove  in  the  open 
carriage,  the  Colonel  riding  on  before,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  the  lodge  they  all  got  down  to 
walk  through  the  grounds,  which  for  natural 
picturesqueness  had  no  rival  in  the  county.  At 
first  the  Colonel  gave  his  wife  his  arm  to  mount 
the  slopes  that  led  to  the  ancient  house,  which  was 
built  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  place,  but 
presently  Margaret  observed  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
weakness,  and  asked  him  to  assist  her.  Cecy 
eyed  this  procedure  with  great  disfavour,  which 
Margaret's   pleasant  cheerfulness  did  not  lessen. 
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Cecy  would  have  had  her  show  a  different  spirit. 
For  a  time  the  whole  party  kept  together, 
inspecting  the  curious  architecture  of  the  house, 
but  presently  they  separated,  and  after  a  long, 
amused  examination  of  some  hideous  tapestry  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  Margaret  became 
aware  that  Colonel  Fielding  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
had  disappeared.  Mrs.  Fielding  was  tired,  and 
inclined  to  rest,  so  she  remained  seated  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house  with  Margaret,  and 
Cecy  proclaimed  that  she  was  going  in  search  of 
her  brother  and  his  companion. 

"  I  hope  Frances  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
attempt  going  up  to  the  waterfall,"  said  Mrs. 
Fielding ;  "  I  am  sure  it  will  overtask  her 
strength." 

"You  had  better  stay  with  us,  Cecy;  the  heat 
is  very  sultry,"  Margaret  advised ;  "  I  shall 
not  stir  until  we  seek  the  carriage." 

a  But  you  have  not  seen  half  that  there  is 
to  see  yet!  I  wonder  which  way  Rupert  went. 
Surely  if  Frances  can  climb  the  hill  to  the  fall 
I  can.     Won't  you  really  go,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  think  not,  Cecy." 
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Cecy,  however,  would  not  lose  her  pleasure, 
and  she  set  off  alone  by  the  same  route,  as  it 
happened  that  Colonel  Fielding  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton had  taken.  They  were  not  far  in  advance  of 
her,  but  she  did  not  overtake  them  or  try  to  do 
so;  she  was  exceedingly  offended,  and  revolved 
certain  thoughts  in  her  mind  which  threatened 
soon  to  have  gathered  force  enough  to  overthrow 
her  prudence,  which  was  but  a  slight  wall  of 
defence  against  her  feelings  when  they  were 
roused.  She  reasoned  that  it  would  be  much 
more  dignified  conduct  in  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  come 
less  to  Abbeymeads,  and  that  it  was  neither 
right  nor  reasonable  that  she  should  go  on  loving 
Eupert  now  that  he  was  married.  Cecy  had 
no  experience  and  very  faint  imaginings  on  the 
subject  of  love,  but  she  had  a  clearly  defined  and 
healthy  principle  of  what  was  proper  and  what 
was  wrong  in  the  present  instance.  "Mamma 
and  Katie  talk  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  pure  and  noble 
character,"  said  she  to  herself,  "but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  either  noble  or  pure  to  hurt  Margaret 
as  I  know  she  does.  Of  course,  Margaret  knows 
that  Rupert  loves  her  and  is  proud  of  her,  but  she 
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cannot  like  to  be  reminded  almost  every  day  that 
she  was  neither  loved  first  nor  best.  I  'm  sure  if 
I  were  her,  I  would  speak  out !  she  is  too  good  by 
half.  I  believe  Elspie  has  noticed  something  too, 
or  why  was  she  so  emphatic  against  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, whom  she  used  to  like,  when  Margaret  looked 
ill  last  night.  I  don't  think  Rupert  quite  knows 
what  he  is  about,  or  he  would  not  talk  to  her  so 
exclusively  as  he  does." 

While  Cecy  was  nursing  her  righteous  indig- 
nation, Colonel  Fielding  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  quite 
unconscious  that  they  had  excited  any  such  senti- 
ment in  her  bosom,  were  calmly  reviewing  some 
of  the  land-marks  of  their  youth  from  which 
the  sunshine  had  faded  utterly,  never  to  rise 
upon  them  for  evermore.  They  came  to  the  spot 
where  love  had  transfixed  them — for  theirs  had 
been  love  at  first  sight ;  then  to  the  mouldy  temple 
with  the  river  gods  on  guard  where  they  had 
rested  coming  down  from  the  fall  and  eaten 
peaches  out  of  a  little  basket;  Mrs.  Hamilton 
asked  her  companion  if  he  remembered  it.  Men, 
in  general,  are  less  given  to  dwelling  on  senti- 
mental reminiscences  than  are  women :  and  it  is  a 
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curious  fact  to  note  that,  while  Colonel  Fielding 
during  their  long  separation  had  vividly  and 
tenderly  cherished  the  most  trivial  incidents  of 
their  courtship,  now  that  he  was  brought  again 
into  continual  intercourse  with  Frances,  they  grew 
dim,  confused,  less  attractive  to  memory  and 
imagination.  She  was  still  the  woman  he  had 
loved,  therefore  to  be  held  in  most  kind  and 
courteous  respect;  but  every  day  might  have 
shown  her  more  plainly  that  she  was  not  the 
woman  he  loved  now,  and  that  her  present  seeking 
of  him  removed  somewhat  of  the  sanctity  from 
her  idea,  though  it  could  not  lessen  his  outward 
consideration,  When,  therefore,  she  asked  if  he 
remembered  the  incident  of  the  peaches  he  wished 
she  had  had  more  reticence ;  he  would  not  of 
himself  have  recalled  in  words  any  of  the  pas- 
sages of  their  love,  and  it  irked  him  that  she 
should  do  so.  The  very  slight  surprise  and 
coldness  of  his  reply  were  perceptible  to  Frances, 
she  understood  him  intuitively ;  perhaps,  she  had 
never  fully  realized  until  that  moment  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  ceased  quite  to  love  her. 
If  she   had   not,   she   realized  it  then;    and   the 
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certainty  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  For  a  minute 
or  two  they  flowed  unobserved,  but  her  silence 
made  the  Colonel  look  down  at  her  face. 

"  Frances,"  said  he,  in  a  troubled  tone ; — "  Fran- 
ces, I  don't  like  to  see  you  weep :  we  should  not 
have  come  here ;  let  us  return  to  Margaret;  we 
left  her  in  the  hall." 

"Yes,  let  ns  return  to  Margaret;  I  am  very 
weak  and  foolish,  Rupert,  am  I  not?"  At  the 
first  bend  in  the  winding  path  they  met  Cecy, 
whose  eye  instantly  detected  the  disturbed  expres- 
sion of  her  brother's  face,  and  the  traces  of  tears 
on  Mrs.  Hamilton's. 

"  I  shall  turn  back  with  you ;  I  'm  tired," 
said  she,  abruptly.  "  Mamma  and  Margaret  are 
sitting  on  the  terrace."  And  they  all  returned 
together. 

Either  the  force  of  her  emotions  or  the 
sultry  heat  of  the  weather  overcame  poor  Mrs. 
Hamilton  just  as  they  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  place  where  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Fielding 
were  resting,  and  she  fainted  away.  Colonel 
Fielding  felt  her  swaying  back  from  his  arm, 
caught  her  as  she  was  falling,  and   carried  her 
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quickly  within  the  shade  of  the  hall  where  the 
others  gathered  round  her  in  alarm. 

"  She  was  far  too  weak  for  such  an  exertion 
as  this,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding ;  "  her  countenance 
is  deathly.    Cecy,  run  and  bring  the  housekeeper." 

Restoratives  were  soon  found,  but  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  ere  they  had  any  effect,  and  when 
Mrs.  Hamilton  did  at  last  open  her  eyes,  con- 
sciousness seemed  but  half  restored,  for  she  did 
not  know  where  she  was.  Colonel  Fielding  had 
gone  to  order  the  carriage  to  come  up  to  the 
house,  and  he  arrived  with  it  just  when  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  ;  after  a  short  delay  she  was  lifted 
into  it,  and  they  all  returned  to  Abbeymeads. 
Margaret  would  have  fain  kept  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
but  she  preferred  to  be  taken  on  at  once  to 
Riverscourt. 

Instead  of  being  touched  with  pity  by  this 
scene  Cecy's  indignation  only  burnt  the  more  hotly. 

She  recollected  what  used  to  be  the  strain  of 
comment  upon  Margaret  and  Frances  at  Manse- 
lands  before  the  revolution  took  place,  and  fumed 
angrily  over  every  demonstration  of  feeling.  It 
was  clear  she  could  not  hold  much  longer;  and  that 
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very  evening,  being  left  alone  for  a  little  while  with. 
Margaret,  her  indiscretion  had  its  way  and  she 
spoke.  Margaret  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that 
she  let  her  go  on  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  she 
had  about  half  developed  her  sentiments  ;  and  then, 
recovering  herself,  stopped  her  with  a  rebuke  so 
indignant  that  Cecy  burst  into  tears.  The  very 
vehemence  of  the  young  wife's  anger  would  have 
betrayed  her  own  latent  feelings  to  any  one  more 
experienced  than  Cecy,  but  she  felt  so  utterly 
abashed  and  so  ashamed  of  what  she  had  done,  that 
she  could  only  clasp  Margaret's  hands  and  entreat 
her  not  to  tell  Rupert.  Margaret's  bosom  heaved; 
her  breath  came  and  went  fast ;  her  cheek  and  eyes 
burnt ;  it  was  a  long  while  before  she  would  speak 
at  all,  and  then  it  was  passionately,  excitedly. 

"  You  have  hurt  me,  Cecy ;  you  have  hurt  me  very 
much.  I  don't  think  you  mean  to  make  mischief 
between  Rupert  and  me  ;  though,  if  you  were  our 
bitterest  enemy,  you  could  not  have  insulted  us 
more  cruelly.  Never  to  me  or  any  other  living 
soul  must  you  breathe  such  wicked  suspicions 
again :  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  wounded 
me  so ! " 

I  2 
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Cecy  kissed  her  sister's  hands,  and  said  she  would 
rather  have  bitten  her  tongue  out  than  have  in- 
jured her j  so  Margaret  presently  softened  and 
forgave  her  .  "  Rupert  is  very  good  to  me, 
dear,"  said  she ;  "  I  can  confide  myself  wholly 
to  his  love  and  honour.  It  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  find  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Frances, 
who  is  accomplished  and  clever,  and  whom  he 
once  tenderly  loved.  I  do  not  feel  it  unreasonable 
that  she  should  possess  his  kindness  still;  Cecy, 
she  has  it :  let  her  retain  it.  But  it  is  I  who  come 
nearer  to  him  than  any  other  in  the  world ;  it  is  I, 
his  wife,  who  am  locked  in  his  heart  of  hearts." 
Margaret's  voice  sounded  unsteady,  though  she 
lifted  her  head  proudly  and  confidently.  Cecy 
ceased  her  sobbing,  and  said  she  knew  Rupert  was 
not  to  blame,  it  was  Frances. 

"I  will  not  hear  another  word,  Cecy,"  Mar- 
garet interrupted,  decisively .  "  You  are  a  jealous, 
warm-hearted,  wrong-headed,  dear,  little  goose,  and 
I  love  you ;  but  I  shall  give  up  loving  you  if  you 
grow  suspicious." 

Margaret  felt  in  her  heart  that  Cecy  was  right, 
but  she  never  could  have  acknowledged  it;  she  per- 
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ceived  intuitively  that,  where  the  influence  of 
Frances  was  prejudicial  to  her  happiness,  she 
must  live  it  down  in  silence ;  a  weak  complaint,  a 
jealous  resentment,  would  not  help  her  one  whit, 
and  might  leave  a  sensation  of  soreness  on  every 
mind.  It  would  be  best  for  her  to  abide  still  in 
the  strength  of  her  own  love,  to  go  on  in  her  simple 
straightforward  way,  trusting  and  trusted ;  if  the 
path  was  sometimes  uneven,  if  a  thorn  sometimes 
pricked  her  to  the  bone,  she  would  neither  faint 
with  weariness  nor  shriek  for  pain ;  she  would 
come  to  the  smooth  turf  anon.  She  reached  it 
soon;  she  had  it  in  the  approval  of  conscience 
even  then ;  she  was  far  happier  than  if  she  had 
given  herself  a  prey  to  the  demon  jealousy. 

As  a  consequence  of  her  over-fatigue  and  excite- 
ment at  Rushfall,  Mrs.  Hamilton  fell  ill,  and  the 
seeds  of  consumption,  already  sown  in  her  constitu- 
tion, began  to  develope  rapidly.  She  sent  fre- 
quently for  Margaret  to  Riverscourt,  and  glad,  most 
glad  and  thankful,  did  the  young  wife  then  feel  that 
she  had  not  suffered  her  irritation  to  find  vent  in 
reproaches.  A  few  more  months  or  weeks  and 
this  sorrowful  woman's  course  would  be  run ;  it 
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would  be  needless  cruelty  to  embitter  its  end  by 
resenting  the  love  she  had  never  been  able  to  con- 
quer— the  love  which  had  been  at  once  the  greatest 
bliss  and  the  greatest  torture  of  her  life.  Colonel 
Fielding  saw  her  no  more  after  the  day  at  Rush- 
fall;  and  he  often  suffered  keenly  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  cold  look  and  word  he  had  given  her 
then;  he  had  no. right  to  wound  the  heart  he  had 
won — which  had  never  withdrawn  itself  from  him. 
He  wished  he  could  efface  it  by  some  new  kindness, 
but  though  he  called  at  Riverscourt  he  could  not  be 
admitted.  Margaret  saw  his  trouble  and  held  her 
peace,  but  Mrs.  Fielding  wrote  to  Katie — cc  Poor 
Frances  is  wasting  away  in  slow  decline;  there 
is  an  anxious  heart  for  her  at  Abbeymeads ;  her 
death,  whenever  it  comes,  will  be  a  greater  blow  to 
Rupert  than  we  any  of  us  think." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MOTHER  AND   SON. 

There  were  many  visitors  at  Abbeymeads  daring 
the  summer,  but  Sylvan  Holt  was  not  amongst 
them;  lie  could  not  be  tempted  out  of  bis 
seclusion;  therefore,  Colonel  Fielding  permitted 
Margaret  to  promise  that  she  would  go  to 
Wildwood  as  soon  after  her  baby  was  born 
as  she  was  judged  fit  to  travel.  Mrs.  Joan 
Clervaux  had  been  with  her  favourite  a  month  ; 
Miss  Bell  Rowley,  who  never  rested  until  she 
got  an  invitation,  had  expatiated  over  the  country 
on  all  Margaret's  horses  during  a  fortnight, 
which  was  much  more  agreeable  to  herself 
than  to  her  entertainers;  the  Laird  and  Katie 
had  spent  a  few  days  with  them  on  their  way 
to  and  from  London ;  and  Mrs.  Fielding,  after 
a  brief  stay  in  Germany  with  Lady  Stewart,  had 
returned  to  be  with   her   daughter-in-law  during 
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the  time  of  her  trial.  Margaret  herself  felt 
its  approach  without  any  apprehension.  She 
was  mightily  interested  in  the  solemn  preparations 
for  her  little  son's  arrival — no  one  supposed  a 
daughter  possible  after  Elspie  had  spoken  against 
it;  and  kept  an  even,  cheerful  temper  to  the 
last.  September  was  begun — was  half  over; 
the  corn  was  reaped  on  the  wide  levels  about 
Abbeymeads,  and  again  the  ash-berries  were 
red  upon  the  trees;  Wildwood,  Oakfield,  and 
Manselands  waited  in  anxious  suspense  for 
tidings,  and  in  due  time  Margaret  obliged  them. 

It  was  one  brilliant  autumn  day  when  the 
Colonel,  having  walked  his  wife  about  her  flower- 
garden  for  a  little  while,  mounted  his  horse 
in  the  intention  of  galloping  off  some  of  his 
superfluous  impatience;  he  had  ridden  far, 
and  was  within  two  miles  of  home  on  his  return 
when  all  at  once  the  Abbey  Church  bells  rang  out 
a  famous  peal.  He  put  liis  horse  to  its  speed ; 
and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  was 
dashing  through  the  park-gates  and  up  to  the 
hall  door,  where  Elspie,  glowing  with  importance, 
was  waiting  to  receive  him. 
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"  What  is  it,  Elspie  ?  "  cried  he,  throwing  him- 
self from  the  saddle. 

"What  suld  it  be?  The  first  born  of  a 
Fielding's  aye  &lad  bairn!"  was  the  lofty  reply. 
fcf  Come  up-stairs — she 's  ready  to  receive  a 
court  o'  folks  !  I  never  saw  so  brave  a  lady  in  my 
life  afore,  an'  the  babe 's  a  prince  !  " 

Colonel  Fielding  passed  Elspie,  bounding  up  the 
stairs  four  steps  at  a  time,  and  was  in  the 
room  hanmn^  over  his  darling  with  love  and 
pride  long  before  the  old  nurse  had  finished 
her  oration.  Margaret's  blushing  roses  were 
gone,  but  instead  she  showed  him  a  wee  blossom 
lying  on  her  fair  bosom  which  more  than  made 
amends  for  their  loss. 

<(  I  am  so  happy,  Rupert ;  kiss  me — kiss  him, 
too  ;  do  you  think  him  pretty  ?  "  whispered  she  ; 
"  Are  you  glad,  love  ?  " 

The  Colonel  praised  her  and  it  to  her  heart's 
desire ;  perhaps,  he  thought  his  son  rather  wanting 
in  the  article  of  nose,  but  he  would  not  have 
said  so  for  the  world,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
see  the  striking  resemblance  to  himself  which 
Elspie  pointed  out ;   but  that  might   be    because 
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baby's  moustache  was  not  yet  grown ;  and  as 
Margaret  looked  pleased  to  know  that  he  had 
been  exactly  like  it  at  the  same  period  of  his 
existence  he  was  exceedingly  gratified.  Mrs. 
Fielding  was  seated  by  the  fire  writing  despatches 
to  the  Laird  and  others ;  but  Margaret  herself 
had  already  dictated  a  few  precious  lines  to  her 
father. 

"  Where  is  Oscar  ?  I  should  like  to  receive 
his  congratulations  and  to  present  baby  to  him/' 
said  she;  and  though  Elspie  demurred  to  the 
demand  as  being  quite  without  precedent,  the 
Colonel  brought  the  staghound  in.  Oscar's 
demeanour  indoors  was  always  gentlemanlike 
and  dignified ;  and  when  his  mistress  softly 
summoned  him,  he  approached  the  bed,  planted 
his  forepaws  on  the  edge,  and  made  a  very  steady 
and  sagacious  inspection  of  the  baby;  he  was 
just  about  to  express  his  approbation  by  licking 
the  tiny  face,  when  Margaret's  hand  put  him 
aside,  so  he  stalked  over  to  the  little  cloud  of 
lace  and  lawn  that  represented  a  cradle,  and 
stretched  himself  beside  it  at  a  word  from  her  like 
a  second  Gelert. 
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At  his  mother's  instigation  the  Colonel  was 
going  to  withdraw,  when  Margaret,  with  a  woeful 
face,  signed  to  him  to  stay  a  little  longer,  so  he 
sat  down  and  looked  at  her,  for  whenever  they 
"began  to  talk  Elspie  said, "  Hush !  "  so  imperatively 
that  they  were  both  daunted.  At  last  the  old 
nurse  despotically  cleared  the  room  of  every  one 
but  herself,  the  haby,  and  the  young  mother,  whom 
she  commanded  to  go  to  sleep,  purposely  darken- 
ing the  windows  that  she  might  have  no  excuse  for 
disobedience.  But  Margaret  did  not  go  to  sleep; 
she  lay  listening  to  the  merry  church  bells, 
and  stroking  the  baby's  cheek  with  her  forefinger 
as  she  whispered  that  they  were  making  all 
that  music  in  his  honour.  All  at  once,  when 
Elspie  thought  she  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
she  turned  her  wide  awake,  dark  blue  eyes 
round  to  where  she  stood   and   asked — "  Elspie, 

how   long   shall  I   have   to   lie   here    doing  no- 
es o 

thing  ?  " 

"You  don't  call  it  doing  nothing  when  you 
have  that  bonnie  wee  babe  to  pet,  I'm  sure  !  "  said 
the  nurse  indignantly. 

u  No ;  but  it  will  be  fun  to  dance  him  about  on 
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my  hand  ,  won't  it  ?  And  to  see  him  toddle  from 
you  to  me  on  the  carpet." 

"  There's  a  pair  of  blessed  babes  !  You  must  not 
be  impatient;  it  will  be  months  and  months 
before  he  will  want  to  walk  or  dance  either.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  we  had  you  upon  your 
sofa  before  the  week  is  out ;  for  you  are  a  real 
wonder  for  a  lady,  but  you  must  do  as  you  are 
bid  and  not  get  restless,  or  that  will  keep  you 
back.  What  will  Doctor  Savory  say  when  he 
comes  again  if  I  tell  him  how  naughty  you  are  ? 
Now,  go  to  sleep  this  minute." 

Elspie  spoke  as  if  she  were  addressing  a  fractious 
child;  so  Margaret  confided  a  little  laugh  to 
baby,  and  shut  her  eyes  as  she  was  bid,  but 
opened  them  again  very  quickly  when  she  felt 
the  child  was  being  removed  from  her  arms  to 
be  tucked  up  alone  in  that  wonderful  cot.  She 
immediately  protested  against  any  such  trans- 
ference as  unnatural  to  the  last  degree.  "  Why, 
he  would  think  he  was  lost,"  she  said,  "  and  cry 
his  little  heart  out." 

Elspie  threw  up  her  hands  in  despair,  mutter- 
ing— "  Oh !  but  she  is  a  wilful  lady,  and  hard  to 
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manage.  I  thought  she  would  be  as  meek  as 
milk." 

But  Margaret  was  very  far  from  it !  She 
brooded  jealously  over  her  new  possession,  and 
annihilated  Elspie's  experience  over  and  over 
again  in  the  ensuing  week  by  new  theories  of 
management  of  her  own  under  which  the  baby 
throve  remarkably  well.  She  was  never  quite  at 
ease  except  he  was  beside  her ;  and  the  way  in 
which  she  petted  and  worshipped  him  caused  the 
stately  old  nurse  to  remark  one  day,  in  a  tone  of 
warning  reproval  —  "  You  suld  not  make  idols  of 
bairns  to  displease  the  great  God." 

se  I  am  sure  God  is  not  jealous  of  mother-love !  " 
was  Margaret's  reply;  and  Elspie  felt  rebuked 
by  its  natural  truth  and  wisdom. 

At  the  week's  end  she  was  lying  on  a  couch 
between  the  window  and  the  fire,  and  received  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  favourite  element 
was  the  nursery,  and  who  gave  her  volumes  of 
advice  which  Margaret  speedily  forgot.  The 
next  day  came  poor  Mrs.  Hamilton,  wan  and 
shrunken,  but  eager  to  see  Rupert's  boy  and 
Rupert's  wife — thus  she  always  spoke  of  them; 
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the  interest  they  possessed  for  her  was  that  they 
belonged  to  him.  Another  afternoon,  just  after 
the  little  one  had  woke  up  and  been  put  into  her 
arms,  the  Colonel  entered,  and,  after  a  little  idle 
talk,  he  asked  her  with  a  significant  smile,  if  she 
felt  equal  to  a  visitor. 

*  It  is  my  father !  "  cried  she,  kindling;    "  Oh  ! 
bring  him  in  !    How  glad  lam!" 

Sylvan  Holt,  who  was  waiting  outside  the  door, 
immediately  appeared.  He  was  looking  remark- 
ably well  and  cheerful  for  him,  and  seeing  her  so 
bright — for  the  roses  were  beginning  faintly  to 
bloom  again — he  said  that  his  impatience  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  baby  was  too  much  for  him,  so 
he  had  ridden  Faustus  over,  and  was  going  back 
on  the  morrow — to  which  announcement  Mar- 
garet looked  a  decided  negative.  She  had  daily 
written  him  wonderful  accounts  of  the  boy's 
progress  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  trifling 
disappointment  betrayed  by  the  remark,  a  He 
has  not  begun  to  talk  then  yet  ?  "  To  which  she 
replied  rather  confusedly,  u  Oh !  father,  he  is 
only  ten  days  old ! "  for  she  was  so  much  in 
earnest  about  the  baby  herself  that  she  could  not 
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imagine  a  jest  upon  him.  Jacky  had  sent  her 
loving  duty  to  both  the  bairns,  Sylvan  Holt  said, 
and  a  special  message  about  a  grand  cot  which 
was  all  ready  and  waiting  for  the  reception  of  the 
son  and  heir.  He  had  also  brought  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux,  and  a  humble  request  from 
Tibbie  Ryder  to  be  informed  of  the  exact  hour  of 
the  baby's  birth — with  a  view  Jacky,  through 
whom  the  message  came,  supposed,  of  casting  his 
horoscope. 

"  He's  a  child  o'  the  sun,  an'  will  ha'  gude  luck 
his  life  through,"  said  Elspie,  imagining  in  Tibbie 
a  false  prophetess  who  might  perhaps  foretell 
troubles,  and  wisely  forestalling  her.  u  There 's  a 
main  o'  difference  between  children  o'  the  sun 
and  children  o'  the  moon." 

Sylvan  Holt  was  allowed  to  take  his  grandson 
in  his  arms  and  kiss  him.  Margaret's  baby 
certainly  had  one  finely  developed  trait  of  char- 
acter which  was  of  good  promise,  he  rarely  or 
never  cried,  and  he  did  not  lessen  his  reputation 
on  this  occasion,  or  when  his  father  afterwards 
tickled  his  minute  nose  with  his  long  moustache 
before  restoring  him  to  his  mother. 
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"He  is  such  a  good  wee  thing!"  said  she 
proudly.  "  I  always  used  to  think  that  the  objec- 
tionable  part  of  babies  was  their  fretting,  but 
mine  never  frets;  does  he,  Elspie?" 

Elspie  supported  baby's  character  for  stoicism 
when  he  was  sleeping  and  being  fed,  but  she 
added  in  a  qualifying  way  that  she  was  quite 
sure  he  would  have  a  fine  will  and  temper  of  his 
own  by  and  by. 

Margaret  resented  the  insinuation :  "  To  think 
of  a  darling  only  ten  days  old  having  a  will 
or  a  temper  at  all!"  cried  she;  so  Elspie  bade 
her  observe  what  a  grip  his  little  fist  took  already 
of  anything  that  came  convenient ;  and  Sylvan 
Holt's  forefinger  coming  convenient  at  that 
moment,  baby  illustrated  the  nurse's  position 
immediately  by  clutching  it  tight ;  "  Just  as  his 
father  used  to  do  before  him,"  she  triumphantly 
exclaimed. 

All  the  old  baby  tricks  that  have  been  since 
the  peopling  of  the  world  began  were  new,  beau- 
tiful, and  original  to  Margaret,  who  kissed  and 
blessed  her  darling  as  if  he  had  done  a  feat  that 
never  baby  did  before,   and   that    interlude    of 
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maternal  enthusiasm  over  she  made  her  father 
sit  down  by  her  sofa,  and  talk  to  her  about 
Jacky,  and  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux.  It  was  so  good 
of  him,  she  thought,  to  have  come  so  far  to 
see  her,  but  he  must  not  leave  her  to-morrow — 
certainly  he  must  not  leave  her  to-morrow ;  she 
could  not  part  with  him  so  soon ;  he  must  be  kind 
now  he  had  come  to  stay  at  Abbeymeads  until 
they  could  all  travel  back  together  to  Wild- 
wood. 

But  Sylvan  Holt  shook  his  head,  and  told 
her  the  place  weighed  upon  him  like  a  night- 
mare; and  he  must  get  away  in  the  morning 
if  he  meant  to  get  away  at  all;  and  divining 
his  meaning,  she  smothered  her  disappointment, 
and  urged  him  no  more. 

The  Colonel  and  Elspie  presently  going  out 
of  the  room,  they  were  left  to  themselves  for  a 
short  time,  during  which  Sylvan  Holt  produced 
the  Bible  and  the  other  little  books  that  his 
daughter  had  left  behind  at  the  Grange,  and 
asked  her  if  they  had  been  forgotten. 

Margaret  coloured  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  softly.     "  Father,  no ;  they  were  not  forgotten. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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I  thought  you  would  find  them  when  I  was  gone, 
and  because  you  love  me  that  you  would  read 
them,  at  first  a  little  for  my  sake,  and  that  after- 
wards you  would  read  them  for  a  better  reason." 
Her  voice  trembled,  and  there  was  a  glittering 
in  her  eyes,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  there  for 
many  a  long  day.  Her  father  took  her  hand, 
and  stroked   and  kissed  it  fondly : 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Maggie,  and  I  ought 
to  thank  God  for  you  more  than  I  do.  I  will 
carry  the  books  back  for  company,"  said  he. 
"  But  you  are  reminding  me  of  another  of  Jacky's 
many  messages — you  must  not  shed  tears  over 
an  un weaned  child." 

"O!  father,  dear,  I  am  much  too  happy  to 
cry!"  and  the  smile  that  broke  over  her  face 
like  sudden  sunshine  dispersed  the  unfallen 
tears. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  dawn, 
Sylvan  Holt  rode  away  from  Abbeymeads.  The 
night  before  he  had  told  Margaret  that  he  should 
prepare  to  receive  her  at  Wildwood  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  but  he  took  no  farewell ;  and  when 
she  asked  for  him  the  next  day,  Elspie  told  her 
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he  was  gone.  The  Colonel  said  afterwards  that 
he  had  been  in  no  part  of  the  house  except  the 
room  in  which  he  slept,  and  that  where  his 
daughter  lay. 

In  a  very  little  time  more  Margaret's  roses 
were  again  in  full  blush,  and  her  gay  and  gracious 
presence  was  enlivening  the  whole  house.  Then 
came  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux  from  Oakfield,  the 
Laird  and  Katie  from  Manselands,  and  Cecy  with 
the  Stewarts  from  Germany,  to  assist  at  the 
christening  of  the  heir.  It  was  a  great  gala  day 
at  Abbey  meads.  The  church  bells  renewed  their 
merry  peals,  the  tenants  and  cotters  were  sump- 
tuously feasted,  and  the  orphans  from  Brighte- 
banke,  all  in  trim  new  frocks  and  ribbons,  formed 
a  lane  of  flowers  for  the  baby  to  go  up  in 
procession,  and  besides  their  other  enjoyments 
were  each  permitted  to  kiss  him  afterwards  as  he 
lay  sleeping  in  Elspie's  lap.  There  was  feasting 
at  Manselands  also ;  and  even  Jacky  insisted 
on  holding  a  tea-party  at  Wildwood  similar 
to  another  that  was  taking  place  at  Oakfield  ;  and 
if  good  wishes  would  have  macadamized  the  little 
fellow's   path   through   life,   or    blessings   floated 
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him  to  Heaven,  an  easy  pilgrimage  was  assured  to 
him  that  day. 

When  this  important  occasion  was  past,  and  the 
guests  were  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes, 
Margaret  took  a  week's  breathing-time  to  enjoy 
rest  in  the  sole  presence  of  her  husband  and 
child  before  travelling  northwards  to  Mirkdale. 
During  this  brief  interval  often  and  often  did  she 
thank  God,  who  had  given  her  so  perfect  and 
complete  a  life,  and  pray  Him  to  lend  her  strength 
so  to  go  through  it,  that  her  happiness  might  not 
be  her  temptation,  and  lead  her  to  forget  at 
whose  hand  she  held  it. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  their  journey 
to  Wildwood,  Margaret  drove  to  Riverscourt  to 
bid  Mrs.  Hamilton  good-bye,  and  to  show  her  the 
baby,  whom  she  had  only  once  seen  ;  for  her  visit  to 
Abbeymeads,  while  Margaret  was  still  confined  to 
her  room,  had  brought  on  a  relapse  of  her  illness, 
and  carried  her  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
She  was  sitting  up  in  her  room  looking  pallid  and 
shrunken,  but  always  with  the  same  painful 
beauty  in  her  face.  She  took  the  child  in  her 
arms  but  was  too  weak  to  nurse  him,  and  soon 
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restored  him  to  Elspie.  She  then  began  to  speak 
of  herself  as  again  fast  recovering,  and  said  that 
she  had  been  ordered  to  Nice  for  the  winter, 
which  would  quite  set  her  up — her  favourite 
servant  was  going  with  her,  but  nobody  else. 
Her  mother  would  be  better  away  from  her,  she 
thought,  but  her  father  would  try  to  get  over  to 
see  her.  Katie  Grant  had  offered  herself,  but  she 
had  declined  to  take  her  from  home  for  such 
tedious  pastime  as  nursing  an  invalid.  She 
alluded  to  her  certain  return  in  the  spring, 
remarking  that  Rupert's  boy  would  be  growing 
quite  a  tall  fellow  then,  and  in  no  one  thought  or 
word  betraying;  anv  consciousness  of  her  actual  con- 
dition.  Margaret  spoke  hopefully  and  cheerfully, 
too,  but  she  felt  neither — there  was  Death  in  the 
face  before  her,  if  Death  ever  casts  his  shadow  of 
warning  on  any  face  that  he  is  soon  to  seal  his  own. 
When  Margaret  rose  to  go  away  Mrs.  Hamilton 
held  her  hand  long,  and  parted  with  her  reluctantly. 
"  Let  me  kiss  the  boy  again — Margaret,  teach 
Rupert's  children  to  love  me,"  were  her  last 
words  as  they  separated — nevermore  to  meet  on 
this  side  eternity ! 
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Margaret  went  home  inexpressibly  saddened, 
and  finding  her  husband  alone  in  the  study,  she 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  told  him.  "  Oh, 
Rupert,  we  shall  never  see  poor  Frances  again ! 
you  must  go  and  say  good-bye  to  her." 

When  she  explained  her  meaning  further,  he 
seemed  sadly  shocked  and  pained,  and  early  on 
the  morrow  he  went  to  Riverscourt,  and  tried 
to  get  admittance  to  Frances'  presence ;  but  a 
message  was  brought  him  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  too  weak  to  see  any  one,  and  he  went  away 
disappointed.  Margaret  was  grieved,  too,  both 
for  him  and  for  her,  especially  when  she  saw  what 
a  restless  and  unsettling  effect  was  produced  upon 
his  mind ;  she,  however,  hastened  their  start 
from  home,  and  a  couple  of  hours  after  his 
unsuccessful  visit  to  Riverscourt,  they  were 
journeying  fast  on  the  great  north  road  towards 
Mirkdale.  The  Colonel  was  silent  and  pre- 
occupied all  the  way?  and  Margaret  refrained 
from  breaking  in  upon  his  absorbed  mood — she 
probably  appreciated  the  conflict  in  his  mind 
as  something  with  which  she  must  not  inter- 
meddle. 
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They  did  not  arrive  at  Wildwood  until  quite 
dusk,  and  Jacky's  greeting  to  Margaret  as  she 
descended  from  the  carriage  was  highly  character- 
istic: "I  thowt  we  was  never  to  see  you  ony 
mair !  "  cried  she  ;  et  but  you're  come  to  stay  noo  ; 
we  sal  na'  be  far  letting  you  run  awa'  again  in  a 
hurry,  I  can  tell  you!  Let  me  have  hold  o'  t' 
bonnie  bairn !  Oh !  but  I  'd  much  ado  wi'  myself  to 
keep  fra'  coming  to  see  you  baith ! " 

Elspie  with  dignified  reluctance  yielded  her 
precious  charge  to  Jacky's  arms,  who,  detecting  her 
doubts  of  her  capability  to  hold  him  properly, 
announced  with  a  hearty  laugh ;  i(  I  'm  thinking  I  '11 
surprise  you,  Elspie  ;  I  can  nurse  in  a  real  pur- 
pose-like way !  Sal  I  tell  you?  I've  been  practising 
for  t'  last  month  on  all  t'  weans  i'  Beckford  !  Oh ! 
but  I  can  toss  a  baby  noo  as  weel  as  ony 
grandmother  o'  em  all — as  weel  as  I  can  toss  a 
pancake ! " 

And  with  that  she  began  to  dandle  the  child  in 
truly  orthodox  style,  while  he  plunged  one  of  his 
little  fists  at  her  hard  face,  as  if  its  hue  and  polish 
excited  his  youthful  fancy.  Having  got  him  fairly 
into  her  possession,  she  did_not  yield  him  up  until  he 
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demanded  his  mother  with  importunity :  and  even 
then  she  stood  by  smiling  all  over,  and  so  per- 
vaded from  head  to  foot  with  ecstasy,  that  Margaret 
laughed  and  said  she  was  gone  baby-mad  !  Elspie 
happening  to  leave  the  room,  Jacky,  who  regarded 
her  by  virtue  of  her  office  and  quaint  dress  with 
more  awe  than  she  regarded  anybody  else,  took  the 
opportunity  to  plead  her  own  cause  confidentially 
with  Margaret. 

"  Will  you  speak  to  your  gran'  Scottish  dame  to 
let  me  be  oft  i'  t'  nursery,  my  bairn,  will  you 
then  ?"  said  she,  earnestly.  "  I've  had  Martha fra' 
Oakfield  hired  into  t'  kitchen,  an'  two  other  lasses, 
both  o'  them  steady  hands  to  work  for  t'  house- 
maiding.  Sandy  '11  wait  at  table,  and  though  I  sal 
ha'  to]  look  after  'em  a'  still,  I  sal  ha'  lots  o'  time 
upo'  my  hands,  for  t'  wee,  sweet  baby ;  bless  him, 
bless  him  ! "  and  she  dropped  down  on  her  knees  to 
kiss  the  little  parted  lips  that  his  mother  turned 
towards  her.  "  Alexander  Sylvan  you  ca'  him  ? 
Its  a  lang  name  for  sic  a  sma'  thing,  a  vera 
lang  name  for  sic'  a  sma'  thing!  But  he'll 
grow  up  to  it,  and  be  as  big  as  his  father  some 
day!" 
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,(  We  call  him  Alick  for  short,  Jacky.  There, 
he  puts  out  his  arms ;  you  may  take  him  while 
Elspie  dresses  me  for  dinner.  Here  she  comes  to 
see  you  nurse  him  so  cleverly.  I  dare  say  she 
will  be  often  glad  to  hand  him  over  to  you;  he  is  a 
solid  weight  for  his  age." 

To  see  Jacky's  sturdy  figure  in  the  red  satinet 
gown  prancing  up  and  down  the  room  with  the 
child  on  her  hand  was  a  picture  to  stir  the  gravity 
of  a  judge ;  all  her  dignity  of  manner,  all  her 
crabbed  repose  of  countenance  were  fled,  her  de- 
light and  enthusiasm  had  quite  exalted  her  out  of 
herself. 

u  He's  the  beautifullest  bairn ! "  cried  she,  almost 
whistling  the  superlative;  "an'  how  manfully  he 
sits  up,  to  be  sure.  His  back's  as  stiff  as  my  ain. 
Ane  'd  think  t'  Colonel  had  had  him  at  t'  drill 
already.  He  11  be  a  rare  soldier  when  he  grows 
up."  And  then  she  broke  into  a  song  and  a  queer 
figure  dance  which  she  footed  to  the  inspiriting  tune 
with  the  agility  of  eighteen :  occasionally  flicking  a 
thumb  and  third  finger  after  the  manner  of  cas- 
tanets to  mark  the  time  distinctly.  Alick  seemed 
to  approve  most  highly  of  this   vigorous  manifold 
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exercise ;  and  Elspie,  without  the  smallest  jealousy, 
remarked  that  that  was  how  a  child  should  be 
nursed.  Indeed,  Jacky  showed  herself  so  accom- 
plished in  the  art  that  the  old  Scottish  dame's 
professional  views  were  quite  satisfied,  and  after 
that  first  exhibition  of  skill  she  never  made  any 
difficulty  about  surrendering  her  charge  whenever 
the  other  wished  it — which  was  almost  always. 
Jacky  now  wore  the  red  satinet  gown  en  perma- 
nance,  and  while  ordering  the  house  with  the  suc- 
cess of  a  superior  mind  whose  natural  position  it  is 
to  rule,  she  modestly  kept  herself  as  underling  in 
the    nursery  for  fear  of  offence. 

This  was  the  gala  time  of  all  Jacky's  life.  To 
describe  her  serene  happiness  one  hour  and  her 
ecstasies  of  playfulness  another  is  impossible: 
indeed,  she  could  not  herself  have  explained 
her  feelings.  Margaret's  expression  is  the  only 
one  that  approaches  their  exuberance ; — she  was 
"  baby-mad." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  STAG  HUNT. 


In  coming  to  Wildwood,  Colonel  Fielding  and 
Margaret  had  agreed  beforehand  that  they 
would  live  there  as  Sylvan  Holt  did;  that  is, 
as  if  they  were  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  society. 
As  soon  as  their  arrival  was  known,  Mirkdale 
called  upon  them  in  due  state  and  form,  and 
the  call  was  punctiliously  returned;  but  when 
invitations  showered  upon  them  to  dine  at  houses 
four,  six,  eight  and  even  ten  miles  away,  they 
were  each  and  all  declined.  They  did  not  intend 
to  go  out,  neither  did  they  intend  to  receive  com- 
pany, unless  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux  and  Bell  Row- 
ley came  under  that  head.  The  former  was 
always  welcome,  and  the  latter  would  not  stay 
away ;  she  preferred  being  anywhere  rather  than 
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at  home:  home,  she  said,  was  so  atrociously 
dull.  Her  mamma  was  always  sewing;  Fanny 
was  always  reading;  the  baby  was  always  cry- 
ing ;  and  the  school-room  was  always  full  of 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  always  at 
lessons  under  an  old  governess  who  was  always 
cross.  Bell  often  declared  that  her  life  was  be- 
come a  burden  to  her,  and  she  was  glad  to  bestow 
its  tedium  on  anybody  new,  let  them  be  ever  so 
unwilling  to  receive  it  In  fact,  she  longed  to 
be  married,  and  to  have  an  establishment  of  her 
own  as  rich  and  luxurious  as  that  at  Abbey- 
meads  ;  and  sometimes  she  felt  angry  at  the  fate 
which  had  made  her  one  of  eleven  children, 
instead  of  an  only  daughter  and  wealthy  heiress 
like  Margaret.  Her  sister  Fanny  was  recently 
engaged  to  the  comfortable  young  rector  of 
Middlemoor,  and  was  soon  to  be  married;  a 
state  of  things  peculiarly  aggravating  to  Bell,  who 
wished  the  ancient  practice,  which  prevailed  in 
the  country  of  Laban,  of  not  giving  the  younger 
daughter  in  marriage  until  the  elder  was  disposed 
of,  could  have  been  introduced  into  English 
families.      Perhaps  Fanny  was  rather  more  vain 
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and  fussy  and  alluded  slily  to  green  stockings  oftener 
than  was  amiable  or  pleasant  to  Bell's  feelings ; 
but  then  she  had  had  to  smart  so  long  under  a 
sense  of  tyranny,  that  a  small  degree  of  triumph 
in  her  dignified  circumstances  might  surely  be 
pardoned  her.  She  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  be 
married,  not  only  because  her  mamma  would  be 
thus  relieved  from  any  more  anxiety  about  the 
settlement  in  life  of  one  of  her  nine  daughters, 
but  because  she  admired  the  Rector  as  a  superior 
man,  and  contemplated  her  important  position 
as  his  wife  with  a  natural  and  inherent  com- 
placency which  nothing  could  disturb  or  modify. 
She  was  not  in  love,  neither  was  the  Rector,  but 
they  were  suitable  to  each  other,  both  by  character 
and  training,  and  would  make  a  very  easy,  self- 
satisfied,  common-place  couple. 

Sylvan  Holt  had  that  season  rented  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rowley  all  his  shooting,  so  that  Colonel 
Fielding  might  not  lack  sport  when  he  came  to 
Wildwood,  and  they  were  therefore  frequently 
out  both  on  the  moor  and  in  the  Holm  covers. 

Margaret  was  never  now  of  their  party ;  she 
kept  at  home  and  grew  quietly  domestic  or  only 
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went  to  meet  them  on  their  return  from  their 
excursions ;  but  she  still  rode  frequently,  and  still 
in  her  heart  longed  sometimes  for  the  old  freedom 
of  activity  which  was  so  natural  to  her.  Mrs. 
Joan  Clervaux  rallied  her  good-humouredly  on 
the  subject,  and  predicted  that  when  the  hunting 
began  they  should  see  her  out  in  the  field  as 
formerly,  to  which  Margaret  replied,  "  Oh,  no ! 
Rupert  would  not  like  it.  I  know  his  prejudices 
about  women  now,  and  give  in  to  them," — as  of 
course,  all  dutiful  and  loving  wives  do  give  in 
their  taste  to  their  husbands'  pleasure.  (?)  Bell 
Rowley,  who  heard  Margaret's  meek  acquiescence 
in  the  Colonel's  prejudices,  ridiculed  her  unmerci- 
fully, and  vowed  that  when  her  time  came 
(i.  e.}  to  be  married)  she  would  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  settlements  to  stipulate  that  she 
should  hunt  twice  in  the  week,  if  such  were  her 
pleasure,  and  that  a  breach  of  the  said  clause 
should  be  just  and  sufficient  ground  for  demand- 
ing a  separate  maintenance.  Perhaps  Bell's 
incautious  way  of  promulgating  her  sentiments 
was  a  principal  reason  why  no  one  had  yet  been 
tempted   to   undertake    her   management   in   the 
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conjugal  state.  Old  Paley  had  thought  of  her 
for  a  little  while,  but  she  had  destroyed  her 
chance  with  the  richest  and  stupidest  of  the 
Mirkdale  commoners  by  railing  at  her  mother 
in  his  hearing,  and  administering  a  box  on  the 
ear  to  her  smallest  sister  for  treading  on  her 
toes.  Mr.  Paley  expressed  his  sentiments  to  the 
friend,  whom  he  had  previously  consulted  about 
her,  rather  plainly,  and  only  when  they  were 
reported  to  her  by  a  good-natured  mutual  ac- 
quaintance did  Bell  know  what  she  had  missed. 
She  was  very  angry,  but  she  only  laughed ;  and 
some  people  said — on  her  authority — that  she  had 
refused  Mr.  Paley. 

When  Colonel  Fielding  and  his  wife  came  to 
the  Grange,  they  found  that  Litton  Castle,  which 
had  been  deserted  many  years,  was  being  put  into 
order  as  a  winter  residence  for  its  owner,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Framling- 
ham  came  down  and  took  possession.  Imme- 
diately after  Sir  Harry  TrafFord  announced  that 
he  should  have  a  stag  hunt  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  three  more  in  the  course  of  the 
season.     A  stag  hunt  in  Mirkdale  was  always  an 
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event  of  the  greatest  excitement.  The  entire 
population,  with  the  exception  of  the  bed-ridden 
and  the  infants  in  arms,  made  it  their  business  to 
appear  at  the  spot  where  the  animal  was  to  be 
turned  down,  and  to  pursue  it  on  "  shank's  nag," 
if  they  had  no  better  mount,  until  exhausted 
nature  gave  way;  when  they  dropped  upon 
stone-heaps  and  by  hedge-sides  to  take  breath,  and 
to  listen  to  the  sweet  cry  of  the  hounds  ringing 
fainter  and  fainter  until  it  died  into  silence  miles 
away ;  then  they  would  return  home,  wearied, 
but  full  of  the  proud  delusion  that  they  had 
assisted  at  a  stag  hunt.  Bell  Rowley,  as  soon  as 
she  had  tired  everybody  at  Bransby  by  talking 
about  it,  set  off  in  high  glee  to  the  Grange,  where 
she  anticipated  conversationally  every  fact  of 
horsewomanship  which  it  was  possible  or  impos- 
sible she  could  perform  on  the  occasion. 

"  And  I  hope  you  mean  to  show  yourself  in  the 
field,  too  ? "  said  she  to  Margaret,  rather  sternly. 
(i  You  must,  you  know." 

"  No ;  I  think  not,"  was  the  rather  hesitating 
reply,  with  a  glance  at  the  Colonel,  who  had 
been  listening  to  Bell's  rhapsodies. 
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"  Yes,  Margaret,  you  shall  go.  Why  should 
you  stay  away,  when  you  would  enjoy  it  so 
much  ?  "  said  he. 

Margaret's  countenance  brightened  exceedingly : 
"  I  should  enjoy  it  very  much,  if  you  would  like 
me  to  be  there ;  only  I  thought  you  wished  me 
to  give  up  all  my  wild  sports  now  that  I 
am  a  sedate  matron,"  was  the  laughing 
answer. 

"  Give  up  your  wild  sports  and  destroy  your 
health,  Maggie,"  interposed  Sylvan  Holt ;  "  that 
will  never  do !  Macmichal  was  warning  you 
against  yielding  to  softness  and  indolence  yester- 
day— I  overheard  him.  He  said  you  must  keep 
up  your  hardy  habits  at  Wildwood,  whatever  you 
do  at  Abbey  meads  and  elsewhere." 

The  Colonel  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
opinion  without  any  symptom  of  reluctance  or 
disapproval ;  perhaps  his  wife  had  converted 
him  to  the  idea  that  a  woman  may  be  perfectly 
gentle  and  feminine,  and  yet  like  a  wild,  exciting 
gallqp  now  and  then. 

"  I  shall  obey  with  pleasure,"  cried  Margaret, 
and  she  made  her  husband  a  little  mock  reverence, 
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as  a  reminder  of  the  lectures  he  used  formerly 
to  insinuate  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  her  out-door  amusements. 

"  No  one  can  object  to  a  stag  hunt  on  moral 
grounds — even  mamma  does  not,"  said  Bell, 
dogmatically.  "  The  animal  enjoys  the  run  quite 
as  much  as  we  do,  for  he  must  have  found  out  by 
this  time — unless  he  is  densely  stupid — that  the 
hounds  are  never  allowed  to  touch  him.  He  has 
been  hunted  half  a  dozen  times  already,  and  I 
can  fancy  him  laughing  at  them  as  he  goes  away ; 
can't  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  took  that  view  of  his  feelings  before, 
but  it  is  such  a  pleasing  one  that  I  shall  entertain 
it  in  future,"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  the  creature  reasons  by  analogy — not  a 
doubt  of  it.  Six  times  have  I  been  caught  and 
six  times  have  I  escaped  scot  free,  that  is  his  reflec- 
tion— or  might  be — and  so  I  dare  say  he  is  very 
glad  to  get  a  good  stretch  across  the  country. 
He  is  no  more  going  to  be  killed  than  the  boy 
who  plays  the  hare  in  Hare  and  Hounds  isf  and 
he  knows  it.  Privately,  I  must  confess  that  so 
far  as  my  own  feelings  go,  it  takes  some  zest  from 
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the   sport,    but   that    can't   be    helped   in     these 
degenerate  days." 

Bell  made  a  grimace  of  compassion  for  the 
modern  weakness  which  shrank  from  the  sight  of 
blood ;  and  then,  recollecting  how  her  mother  had 
impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  always 
inquiring  after  the  baby  with  an  appearance 
of  interest,  whether  she  felt  any  or  not,  she 
suddenly  asked, 

"  By  the  by,  how  is  the  little  kid,  colt,  or 
whatever  it  is  ;  has  he  begun  to  walk  yet  ?  "  and 
was  evidently  much  relieved  when  Margaret, 
without  proposing  a  personal  introduction,  replied 
that  he  was  flourishing,  but  still  in  his  nurse's 
arms. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad  to  hear  it," 
with  almost  too  much  emphasis  for  the  occasion. 
"And  what  do  you  call  him  pray?" 

Bell  had  asked  this  question  so  often  before  that 
Margaret  could  not  help  laughing  as  she  answered 
it — "  Alexander  Sylvan." 

"  I  have  a  bad  memory  for  names,  but  I  like  a 
double-barrelled  one,  and  I  think  I  shall  remem- 
ber his.      You  may  give  him  a  kiss  from  me — I 
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don't  know  or  care  much  about  babies  myself,  but 
Fanny  will  come  and  nurse  him  for  you  the  whole 
long  day  if  you  like.  I  must  say  good-bye  now  ; 
we  shall  meet  at  the  stag  hunt  on  Tuesday." 
And  Bell  departed,  pluming  herself  highly  on  the 
very  superior  style  in  which  she  had  acquitted 
herself  of  the  domestic  inquiries  and  congratula- 
tions. 

The  stag  was  to  be  turned  down  near  Grey- 
scaur  at  half-past  twelve  on  the  day  of  the  hunt, 
and  thither  accordingly  rode  Sylvan  Holt, 
Colonel  Fielding,  and  Margaret,  passing  on  the 
road  a  heterogeneous  multitude  of  country  folks 
mounted  on  ponies  and  donkeys  of  every  degree 
of  incapacity  for  going,  mixed  up  with  flocks  of 
pedestrians.  There  were  farmers  on  lumbering 
cart-horses  or  perched  up  in  old  fashioned  gigs ; 
there  was  the  hunting  tailor  on  a  raw-boned 
steed,  the  hunting  tailor  from  Beckford,  without 
whose  pert  nose  and  vociferous  tongue  no  Mirk- 
dale  field  was  complete ;  there  was  Mr.  Wilrnot 
on  a  fiery  chestnut  going  to  deliver  tracts, 
perhaps ;  Mr.  Paley,  chin  in  air,  as  usual,  on 
a  gigantic  grey,  which  diminished  his  person  by 
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comparison  to  the  dimensions  of  Billy  Button ;  Sir 
Thomas  Rowley,  stiff,  tall,  and  dignified ;  old 
Blounte,  straight  of  port,  ruddy  of  countenance  ; 
Sir  Harry  Trafford,  and  a  gay  bevy  of  sporting 
ladies  in  every  variety  of  hat  and  feather.  After 
Sir  Harry  went  a  troop  of  huntsmen,  grooms, 
and  hounds.  By  and  by,  at  a  spanking  trot, 
came  along  the  old  Earl  of  Framlingham ;  a  grand, 
soldierly,  grey  haired  man,  with  a  pointed  beard 
and  a  long  drooping  moustache  ;  his  wTife,  as  fair  and 
fragile  as  a  wild  wood  anemone  but  with  a  certain 
eager  fire  in  her  countenance,  rode  at  one  side  of 
him,  and  his  eight-year-old  heir  at  the  other.  The 
Earl  had  served  in  India  with  Colonel  Fielding, 
and  a  hearty  recognition  took  place,  after  which, 
their  wives  being  introduced  to  each  other,  the 
two  groups  rode  forward  to  Greyscaur  together. 
Margaret  looked  wonderfully  beautiful  that  day; 
there  was  not  an  eye  in  the  field  that  did  not  seek 
her  with  strong  admiration.  It  was  not  only  her 
delicate  bloom  of  face,  or  her  perfect  grace  of 
form  that  attracted,  but  her  spirited  buoyant  air 
and  the  quick  lively  sense  of  thorough  enjoyment 
that  animated  her  whole  appearance.     People  who 
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saw  her  that  day  remembered  and  quoted  her 
years  after  as  the  most  distinguished  and  truly 
noble  looking  woman  they  had  ever  beheld. 

The  scene  was  as  lively  as  a  picture  from  an  old 
book  of  sports,  all  movement,  dash,  and  glitter ; 
the  day  was  clear  and  cold,  without  either  sun  or 
frost — a  cheerful  inspiriting  day,  with  shadows  of 
cloud  moving  from  the  west,  and  a  pleasant  breeze 
which  might  rise  before  night  into  a  strong  wind. 
Mirkdale  through  all  its  degrees  had  come  out  in 
force,  but  Margaret,  as  well  as  many  others,  was 
surprised  not  to  have  seen  amongst  the  crowd 
Miss  Bell  Rowley  and  her  well  known  bay.  Still 
greater  was  her  astonishment  when  they  came 
suddenly  upon  that  enterprising  young  lady 
plodding  along  by  the  way  side  on  her  own 
natural  supporters.  It  was  very  humiliating 
to  Bell  to  be  so  caught ;  she  had  meant  to  reach 
Greyscaur  in  advance  and  to  get  into  hiding  in 
the  brushwood  before  anybody  else  arrived  there, 
but  being  defeated  in  her  intentions  she  gallantly 
faced  it  out,  and  while  accidentally  walking  into  a 
furze-bush  in  her  confusion,  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  lamed  my  horse  yesterday  and  have  nothing 
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to  ride,  you  see,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  miss 
the  hunt  for  all  that !  "  While  she  was  extricating 
herself  from  the  prickly  bush,  the  whole  field 
swept  by,  and  she  was  left  solitary  upon  the 
road  ready  to  cry  with  mortification.  She  began 
to  fear  that  after  all  her  weary  tramp  from 
Bransby,  she  might  be  too  late  and  miss  the 
start ;  until  at  last  it  struck  her  that  to  go  straight 
across  the  country  would  bring  her  sooner  to  an 
eligible  post  of  observation  than  keeping  to  the 
high  road.  She  fixed  upon  a  little  conical  hill 
with  a  crest  of  fir-trees,  and  began  to  make 
straight  towards  it  over  a  ploughed  field,  until  she 
was  brought  to  a  check  by  a  rudely  built  wall  of 
loose  stones.  That  was  easily  surmounted ;  then 
came  another  ploughed  field  up-hill,  and  a  second 
wall ;  next  a  grass-field,  a  quick-set  hedge — and  a 
stoppage.  Bell  ground  her  teeth  as  she  ran  along 
this  hedge  looking  for  a  gap  ;  but  gap  there  was 
none.  She  was  obliged  to  turn  back  into  the 
next  field,  and  found  there  a  continuation  of  the 
insurmountable  hedge  with  a  five -barred  gate 
padlocked.  Twice  the  number  of  bars  would  not 
have   daunted   Bell ,  she   was  over   the  gate  in 
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a  twinkling,  and  toiling  through  another  ploughed 
field  of  very  tenacious  earth,  which  clogged  her 
feet  heavily.  More  walls,  more  gates,  more 
quick-set  hedges,  and  more  retracing  of  steps 
brought  her  at  last  to  the  hill-top. 

She  looked  eagerly  round — there  was  not 
a  soul  in  sight,  not  a  hound,  not  a  horse — 
nothing. 

The  blank  prospect  was  discouraging  enough  to 
try  the  patience  of  a  philosopher,  and  Bell,  as 
we  know,  was  no  philosopher.  Greyscaur  was 
beyond  her;  the  meet,  most  likely  was  beyond 
it  again,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  concealed  it 
from  her  in  her  present  position. 

At  last  she  espied  a  horseman  riding  hard  along 
the  road,  and  perceiving  by  the  turn  he  took  that 
her  speculation  was  correct,  she  set  forward  once 
again ;  after  more  turnings,  doublings,  and  diffi- 
culties than  need  be  chronicled  she  gained  a  field, 
over  the  gate  of  which  three  women  in  short 
woollen  bed-gowns  were  leaning ;  she  hastened 
towards  them,  and  was  told  that  the  stag  had 
been  turned  down  'ten  minutes  since,  but  that  it 
was  still  in  sight. 
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This  gate  opened  upon  the  highroad  by  which, 
if  Bell  had  come,  she  would  have  arrived  in  time 
for  the  start;  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  was 
a  lovely,  sloping,  grass  field  in  which  were 
gathered  hunters  and  hounds  impatiently  waiting 
until  the  animal  had  got  well  away.  One  of 
the  women  pointed  in  the  direction  it  had  taken, 
and  Bell  who  was  rather  short-sighted,  looked 
very  hard  at  a  black  object  some  distance  off  and 
said,  Oh  'yes,  she  saw  it.  But  the  woman, 
following  the  direction  of  her  eye,  exclaimed 
contemptuously,  u  Not  you  !  that 's  a  bod's  nest 
in  a  tree  !  Look  more  to  the  right,  away  by  that 
stone  fence — There,  it 's  ower,"  and  just  at  that 
identical  moment,  Bell  perceived  the  stag  dimi- 
nished to  the  size  of  a  crow,  vault  over  the  wall, 
and  make  for  the  Ferndikes.  She  exclaimed  that 
there  would  be  no  sport,  she  wras  sure  !  the  hounds 
would  ran  in  upon  him  in  twenty  minutes  unless 
somebody  headed  him  back,  and  she  gave  the 
three  women,  who  had  been  stone-picking,  an  ex- 
citing account  of  the  last  time  he  was  hunted,  and 
then  told  them  the  deplorable  reason  why  she  was 
not  again  distinguishing  herself  as  she  had  done 
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on  that  occasion.     They  all  pitied  her  very  much, 

and  while   she   was    smarting    under  their    con- 
es 

dolences,  the  hounds  broke  into  full  cry,  and 
the  field  was  all  excited  movement. 

She  saw  Sylvan  Holt  on  his  magnificent  black 
horse,  Faustus,  and  the  gallant  old  Earl  of 
Framlingham,  with  Colonel  Fielding  behind  him, 
ride  straight  at  a  fence  and  go  over,  while  the 
young  Countess,  Margaret,  the  little  boy,  and 
all  the  other  ladies,  flashed  by  her  at  a  gallop, 
making  for  a  line  of  gates  which  a  groom  dashed 
forward  before  them  to  open. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Bell,  with  a  groan  of  anguish, 
"if  I  had  been  there  I  should  have  taken  the 
fences  like  the  men !  I  never  rode  for  a  gate  in 
my  life;  I  would  not  pretend  to  hunt  at  all, 
if  I  were  not  bolder  than  that.  I  can  see  the 
Countess  is  a  timid  rider,  and  I  suppose  Margaret 
modifies  her  daring  to  please  the  Colonel,  for 
I  have  watched  her  on  poor  Crosspatch  go  over  a 
fence  like  a  bird — very  weak  and  silly  of  her  it  is 
to  give  up  what  she  does  so  admirably  to  gratify 
his  whims." 

Bell  snorted  dissatisfaction  as  in  the  excitement 
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of  the  chase  the  gay  troop  passed  her  quite  un- 
observed. She  stood  at  the  gate  watching  them . 
first  the  pale  eager-eyed  Countess  with  her  son 
beside  her  dashed  by,  but  Margaret  in  a  moment 
took  the  lead,  her  glance  kindling,  her  lips  set, 
her  cheek  aflame,  her  hair  flying  loose,  and  a 
long  scarlet  feather  waving  down  amongst  it. 
She  rode  a  beautiful  horse  that  day,  and  as  the 
Colonel's  groom  was  with  her,  she  went  away 
in  a  direct  line,  and  Bell  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  she,  at  least,  when  she  had  got 
into  the  spirit  of  the  run,  would  not  turn  a 
step  out  of  her  way  to  avoid  any  obstacle;  she 
lost  sight  of  her  at  last,  but  not  until  she  was 
riding  alongside  of  Faustus  and  her  father,  with 
the  Colonel  close  behind. 

The  other  ladies  were,  for  ihs  most  part,  either 
indifferent  riders  or  indifferently  mounted ;  there 
was  Lady  Trafford,  Johnny  Blounte — a  young 
lady  of  Bell's  order,  with  a  deep  red  complexion 
attributable  to  weather — and  Miss  Bleete,  a  prim, 
affected,  elderly  girl,  who  came  out  sometimes 
in  a  surprising — not  to  say  improper — manner 
for  her   condition   and   time  of  life  ;    and    many 
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other  ladies,  some  of  whom,  Bell  sarcastically 
said,  did  not  look  at  all  at  home  in  their  saddles. 
Even  these  were  presently  ont  of  sight  with  a 
miscellaneous  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  who  followed 
patiently  their  shadow  of  a  chase  in  a  dogged 
spirit  of  perseverance  worthy  of  a  cause  more 
likely  to  be  successful.  The  three  woollen  bed- 
gowns returned  to  their  stone-picking,  and  Bell 
then  found  herself  left  one  of  an  ignominious 
tribe  of  idle  folk,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  home  again. 

The  excitement  over,  fatigue  began  to  assert 
itself;  she  was  sure  she  had  never  felt  so  weary 
in  her  life,  and  how  she  was  ever  to  get  back 
to  Bransby  she  really  did  not  know.  Her  sore- 
footedness  made  her  humble  -  minded  for  once, 
and  seeing  a  spring-cart  belonging  to  a  miller 
from  Bransby  amongst  the  throng  of  vehicles 
wending  slowly  away  from  Greyscaur,  she  con- 
descended to  tell  the  driver  that  he  might  give 
her  a  lift  home,  which  he  obligingly  did.  And 
such  was  the  triumphant  end  of  Bell  Rowley's 
stag  hunt — a  humiliating  experience  of  which  she 
was  never  found  to  boast. 
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Meantime  the  chase  went  gallantly  on.  Not- 
withstanding Bell's  prediction  to  the  contrary 
there  was  excellent  sport,  and  Margaret  was  one 
of  the  first  in  at  the  end  of  the  run.  The  sta£ 
took  refuge  in  an  outhouse  quite  unhurt,  the 
disappointed  hounds  were  whipped  off,  and  he 
was  conveyed  safely  away  in  his  covered  van 
to  furnish  future  sport,  while  the  hunters  dis- 
persed their  nearest  way  home  talking  in  exhila- 
rated tones  of  the  capital  run  he  had  given 
them.  Margaret  said  to  the  Colonel  she  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  the  world ;  and  in  the 
height  of  her  sympathetic  good  spirits  she  re- 
membered poor  discomfited  Bell,  and  wished  they 
had  known  of  her  misfortune  at  Wildwood  in 
time  to  lend  her  a  horse.  Then  she  began  to 
speculate  to  herself  upon  the  time  when  little 
Alick  would  gallop  his  pony  beside  her,  and  go 
out  hunting  as  that  pretty  boy  of  the  Countess 
of  Framlingham's  had  that  day  done  beside  his 
mother.  She  had  a  beautiful  vision  in  her  mind 
of  training  him  up  to  be  a  hardy,  brave  man 
like  his  father,  and  yet  keeping  his  gentleness 
and  tenderness  for  ever  fresh.     She  was  so  occu- 
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pied  with  her  fancies  that  she  was  uncommonly 
silent  until  they  were  close  at  home,  when  her 
husband,  who  had  been  conversing  with  Sylvan 
Holt,  asked  what  she  was  thinking  of. 

"  Our  boy,  God  bless  him,"  said  she. 

"  And  I  dare  say  our  boy  is  thinking  of  his 
mother,  too,  God  bless  her !  "  replied  the  Colonel, 
warmly. 

They  were  now  at  the  Grange,  and  he  lifted 
her  from  her  horse,  telling  her  with  a  gentle 
flattery  that  had  lost  none  of  its  charm  for  her, 
that  she  had  been  the  queen  of  the  day,  as  beauti- 
ful and  spirited  as  Diana  herself,  only  not  so  cold 
and  severe. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  FALSE  STEP. 


It  is  probable  that  most  persons  whose  commerce 
with  the  world  has  been  wide,  have,  once  or 
twice  in  their  lifetime,  been  thunderstruck  by 
some  extraordinary  moral  overthrow,  which  might 
well  shake  their  confidence  even  in  their  own 
immaculate  virtue  and  integrity.  An  individual 
who  has  passed  from  youth  to  middle  age  in 
the  highest  worldly  honour  and  respectability, 
all  at  once  gives  his  former  course  the  lie  by 
some  one  outrageous  act,  that  wrecks  his  fortune 
and  his  future  as  utterly  as  if  he  had  gone  all 
his  days  in  the  crooked  paths  of  wilful  trans- 
gressions. This  individual  has  come  suddenly 
in  view  of  his  peculiar  temptation,  the  only 
temptation   that   could   stir    him   from   his    solid 
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standing  ground ;  the  temptation,  perhaps,  bears 
its  known  penalty  in  its  hand,  but  yet  it  wears 
a  guise  so  lovely,  it  drags  at  his  heart-strings 
with  such  a  sweet  persistence,  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  seems  as  nothing  to  him — even 
the  loss  of  his  own  soul  seems  as  nothing.  There 
is  his  desire  !  let  him  enjoy  it  to-day,  if  he  die 
for  it  to-morrow. 

Or  perhaps  the  temptation  takes  the  face  of 
an  expediency,  or  of  a  duty,  or  of  an  appeal 
to  some  really  holy  and  high  sentiment,  which 
yet  may  be  wronged  in  the  using,  though  it 
be  ever  so  noble  in  itself.  The  first  step  taken 
to  meet  it,  temptation  lays  aside  its  mask  and 
stands  revealed — a  selfish  deformity,  handfasted 
to  its  weak  victim,  who,  staring  fascinated  at 
the  Gorgon-visage,  dares  not  disclaim  its  com- 
pany, but  lets  it  lead  him  as  it  will  down  the 
encumbered  path  of  evil  consequences. 

A  perfect  fever  of  longing  to  behold  Frances 
Stanley  again,  took  possession  of  Colonel  Fielding 
soon  after  he  and  Margaret  went  to  Wildwood.  A 
letter  had  come  to  him  from  her  at  Nice  to  tell 
him  she  was  dying.     She  did  not  ask  his  presence, 
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but  by  the  aching  echo  of  old  days  within  him- 
self, he  knew  how  she  craved  for  it.  The  same 
yearning  feeling  came  over  him  also ;  one  more 
look  at  her  dear  face,  one  more  farewell  from 
her  beloved  lips,  he  must  have,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  might.  In  this  craving 
there  was  surely  no  great  wrong :  his  love  for 
Frances  was  purified  of  passion  long  ago;  it 
was  not  now  a  pleasant  thought  to  him — nay, 
it  was  the  most  sorrowful  thought  he  had ;  a 
father's  tenderness  for  a  sick  child,  the  faithful 
affection  of  friend  for  friend,  are  not  more  blame- 
less than  the  remembrance,  made  up  of  love, 
pity,  and  regret,  which  he  had  of  Frances.  The 
harm  lay  less  in  his  desire  to  bid  her  farewell, 
to  receive  her  last  look  of  earthly  kindness,  than 
in  the  expedient  he  devised  to  obtain  his  desire. 
If  he  had  told  Margaret  what  he  wished,  openly 
and  candidly,  she  would  have  bade  him  go, 
though  she  might  have  felt  a  cruel  jealous  pain 
in  her  own  great  love:  still,  knowing,  as  she 
did,  what  they  had  been  to  each  other,  she 
would  have  bade  him  go  in  all  confidence ; 
but   he   distrusted    her   noble    heart,   he   turned 
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coward,  and  deceived   her:    a  weak,   a  wicked, 
a  miserable  deception  for  them  both. 

He  had  deferred  hitherto  taking  any  steps 
towards  giving  up  his  profession  ;  but  when  his 
son  was  born  both  Margaret  and  his  mother 
had  been  urgent  with  him  to  delay  no  longer ; 
he  had  therefore  proposed  to  himself  to  settle 
his  wife  and  child  at  Wildwood  with  Sylvan 
Holt,  and  then  to  take  a  few  days'  run  up  to 
town  on  this  necessary  business :  it  now  served 
him  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  and  alleging  no  other 
to  his  trusting  wife,  he  left  her.  He  made  no 
stay  in  London,  but  passed  straight  through  to 
Dover,  crossed  the  channel,  and  travelled  night 
and  day  to  Nice,  which  he  reached  on  the  fourth 
morning  after  leaving  Wildwood. 

Not  without  some  sharp  twinges  of  remorse 
and  worse  than  remorse  was  this  journey  made ; 
in  its  hurry  he  could  do  nothing  but  think  how 
he  would  write  to  Margaret  and  explain,  sparing 
her  feelings  as  much  as  possible.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  left  Frances's  letter  behind, 
and  if  she  should  chance  to  light  upon  it,  she 
would  learn  that  he  had  wilfully  taken  advantage 
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of  her  confidence ;  and  something  suggested 
that  she  might  resent  it  in  a  way  he  would 
not  contemplate.  Most  ardently  did  he  now  wish 
that  he  had  acted  openly  by  her ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  every  turn  of  the  wheels  brought 
him  nearer  to  Frances,  and  once  in  her  presence 
he  forgot  all  but  the  dear  love  of  his  youth — 
alone,  dying,  with  only  a  servant  and  strangers 
around  her — surely  Margaret,  environed  with 
so  many  joys,  would  spare  him  to  her  a  little 
while.  She  received  him  with  eager  welcome ; 
she  knew  he  would  come  to  her,  she  said;  she 
knew  Margaret  had  too  great  a  heart  to  deny 
her  this  last  consolation;  and  he  did  not  tell  her 
how  that  Margaret  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
his  proceedings. 

Frances  was  now  familiar  with  the  cruel, 
tantalizing  character  of  her  complaint.  Her 
physician,  seeing  her  so  confident,  had  deemed 
it  his  duty  gently  to  represent  that  there  was 
no  recovery  for  her,  and  that  every  fluctuation 
brought  her  nearer  to  her  death.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  softened  thoughts  caused  by 
this    announcement,    that     she    had    written     to 
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Colonel  Fielding  the  touching  letter  which,  had 
brought  him  to  her  side.  His  arrival  rallied 
her,  and  in  the  excitement  of  their  meeting,  he 
could  perceive  no  material  change  since  he 
had  seen  her  last.  Her  eyes  were  bright,  her 
cheek  was  flushed — it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
she  was  dying;  harder  still  when  he  began  to 
feel  and  see  how  her  love  for  him  survived 
the  wreck  of  all  besides.  But  the  next  morning 
she  was  pale  and  prostrate ;  he  could  not  think  of 
any  other  besides  her ;  the  end  seemed  almost 
come,  and  now  he  craved  for  a  few  more  days  of 
life,  and  she  craved  them  too — oh  God,  how 
ardently !  This  longing  to  live  seemed  to  give  her 
the  power ;  she  suffered,  but  she  breathed,  and 
spoke,  and  looked  like  one  who  would  hold  death 
at  bay.  In  his  feverish  anxiety  for  her,  Colonel 
Fielding  almost  forgot  Margaret  during  three  or 
four  days  ;  he  did  not  write  to  her  ;  it  was  a  week 
since  he  had  left  Wildwood,  and  it  was  now 
too  late ;  she  must  have  learnt  where  he  was  from 
others.  "  Too  late ! "  those  words  of  hopeless 
reproach  had  never  before  had  to  him  so  mourn- 
ful a  sound  as  they  had  now.      "  I  would  write  to 
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her  and  explain,  but  it  is  too  late"  said  he,  and 
so  he  did  nothing. 

Meantime,  there  were  haunting  fears  moving 
stealthily  in  Wildwood  Grange ;  terrible  anxieties 
growing  and  ripening  hourly.  When  three  days 
had  elapsed,  and  there  came  no  letter  to  Mar- 
garet from  her  husband  in  London,  she  wrote  to 
him,  and  waited  the  return  of  the  post  for  his 
answer  without  much  care;  but  when  the  fifth 
morning  brought  her  nothing,  she  began  to  ask 
herself  what  could  be  the  reason  of  his  silence. 
Still  her  happy,  unsuspicious  temper  staved  off 
fear;  she  thought  he  had  probably  declined 
writing  because  he  might  return  to  her  at  any 
hour.  Sylvan  Holt,  however,  remarked  his 
silence,  and  asked  her  if  the  Colonel  was  a 
dilatory  correspondent. 

Margaret  said — "  I  should  imagine  not,  but 
I  have  had  small  occasion  to  prove  him  yet, 
father.  If  there  is  no  letter  to-morrow  morning,  I 
shall  expect  to  see  him  before  night." 

But  the  morrow's  post  was  also  a  blank,  and 
the  Colonel  did  not  appear  as  his  wife  hoped 
he  would ;  neither  did  the  seventh  morning  bring 
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her  any  tidings.  In  spite  of  herself  she  began  to 
be  uneasy  and  restless,  and  that  day  the  mystery 
was  explained.  She  went  down  to  Oakfield  to  see 
Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux,  and  found  her  rather  hurried 
like  herself;  Miss  Bell  Rowley  was  there,  and  her 
conversation  often  had  a  ruffling  effect  on  the  old 
ladys  nerves.  They  had  some  desultory  talk 
about  the  Litton  Castle  people,  and  presently  Bell 
said  abruptly — "  I  understand  Colonel  Fielding  is 
gone  abroad  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no ;  only  to  London  on  business — he  is 
going  to  give  up  his  commission,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, striving  not  to  show  how  startled  she  was. 

"  Humph  !  "  snorted  Bell,  regarding  her  with  a 
hard,  derisive,  inquisitorial  eye.  "  Then  it  must 
have  been  his  double" 

"  Margaret,  the  fact,  is,  that  Bell  hears  from  her 
friends,  the  Barlows,  who  are  at  Nice,  that 
Colonel  Fielding  arrived  there  last  Thursday 
morning — I  assure  her  it  must  be  a  mistake." 

"Barlow  says  he  spoke  to  him,  and  that  the 
Colonel  told  him  he  had  come  to  see  a  sick  friend; 
now  who  can  that  be  ?  "  said  Bell. 

"  Mrs.    Hamilton,"    replied   Margaret,  quietly. 
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She  erected  her  head,  but  her  colour  changed,  and 
her  lip  trembled;  there  was  nowhere  in  the  world 
a  worse  dissembler  than  Margaret.  "  She  is  in  a 
dying  state,  and  he  is  gone  to  take  leave  of  her," 
added  she. 

"  Well,  when  I  am  married  I  shall  not  let  my 
husband  go  to  attend  the  deathbeds  of  his  old 
sweethearts  without  getting  my  permission  first," 
cried  Bell ;  "  and  I  don't  say  that  I  should  grant 
it  if  asked  for.  How  did  you  enjoy  the  stag 
hunt  ?  You  had  a  finer  run  than  I  expected  you 
would  have  from  the  start ;  I  must  manage  better 
than  to  be  dismounted  when  the  next  comes  off. 
I  am  riding  Fanny's  pony  to-day.  I  hear  it 
pawing  with  impatience — 'tis  a  fidgetty  thing,  but 
handsome.     Come  out,  and  see  it." 

Margaret  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  the 
avenue,  where  a  groom  was  leading  the  pony  about. 
Bell  displayed  her  points,  commented  on  Fanny's 
stinginess  in  not  letting  her  ride  it  on  the  day  of 
the  hunt,  and  then  mounted  briskly.  As  she  rode 
away,  she  called  aloud  to  Margaret — "  I  hope  you 
will  get  the  Colonel  safe  back,  but  if  I  were  you 
I  should   be   very   much   disposed   to   give   him 
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his  congi  altogether.  It  was  very  unhandsome 
conduct  in  him  to  deceive  you  about  where  he  was 
going  to." 

The  man  servant  stared,  and  Margaret,  half 
suffocated  with  her  indignation,  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  Mrs  Joan  Clervaux  met  her  dis- 
turbed look  with  anxiety  ;  and  remarked  that  Bell 
Rowley's  intelligence  was  rarely  to  be  depended 
upon  for  accuracy. 

"  I  think  she  is  probably  correct  now,"  replied 
Margaret,  striving  to  be  calm  and  speaking  with 
a  curious  slowness.  "If  Rupert  had  been  in 
London  he  must  have  received  my  letter,  and 
would  have  answered  it.  No  doubt  on  arriv- 
ing there  he  heard  that  Frances  was  worse, 
and  hurried  away  to  see  her.  I  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  it — he  loved  her.  He  will  remember  to 
write  to  me  soon." 

Mrs  Joan  looked  much  dissatisfied.  "  He  ought 
to  have  written  at  once;  Bell  Rowley  is  an 
atrocious  mischievous  gossip,"  said  she.  "I 
feel  very  angry  with  Colonel  Fielding  myself;  he 
knows  how  little  will  give  people  food  for  talk  in  a 
place  like  Mirkdale.     I  hope  you  will  write  with- 
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out  delay,    Gipsy ;     and  beg   him   to   return   to 
Wildwood  immediately." 

Margaret's  pride  took  fire  at  the  idea  of  begging 
anything  at  Rupert's  hands  now.    She  perceived 
that  Bell's  communications  to  her  old  friend  had 
been  fuller  than  to  herself,  but  she  would  not  ask 
what  they  were.      She  felt  a  wretched  straitening 
at  her  heart,  and  a  vague  overshadowing  of  impend- 
ing misery,  but  still  with  an  attempt  to  appear  as  if 
she  were  not  wounded  or  hurt  at  all,  she  took  leave 
and  returned  home.     Arrived  there,  she  nursed 
her  baby  for  a  long  hour,   and  afterwards,  having 
gained  a  real  outward  calm,  she  sought  her  father, 
and  told  him  what  she  had  learned  at  Oakfield. 
Sylvan  Holt  was  incensed  at  the  meddlesomeness 
of  the  idle  gossips,  but  as  to  the  fact,  it  was  impos- 
sible, he  said ;  Colonel  Fielding  was  incapable  of 
such   foolish  and   cruel  conduct!      His  daughter 
took  little  comfort  from  this  suggestion  ;    she  knew 
what  her  father  did  not — that  Rupert  had  loved 
Frances  when  they  were  both  young,  and  that 
since  his  marriage  his  conduct  had  betrayed  how 
profoundly    that      love     had    impenetrated    his 
whole  nature. 
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She  had  much  to  endure  during  the  next  two 
days.  The  post  brought  her  nothing,  and  the 
silent  indignation  of  Elspie  and  Jacky  was  hard  to 
see  and  suppress.  Bell  Rowley  and  Tibbie  Ryder 
combined  had  started  a  rumour  which  ran  through 
Mirkdale  like  wildfire. 

u  Colonel  Fielding,"  said  this  rumour,  "  had 
left  his  wife  and  gone  abroad  with  another  lady. 
He  had  ill-used  her,  they  had  quarrelled,  they 
had  separated,  and  she  was  come  home  again  to 
her  father — " 

No  matter  that  it  bore  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it ; 
there  are  always  hundreds  of  good  people  ready  to 
believe  an  evil  report,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
believers  in  this. 

One  morning  (Colonel  Fielding  had  then  been 
ten  days  absent  from  the  Grange)  Jacky  found 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  letter,  and  carried  it  to  the  parlour 
where  Sylvan  Holt  and  his  daughter  were. 
Margaret  instantly  recognised  the  writing,  and,  by 
the  post  mark,  knew  that  it  had  reached  her 
husband  just  before  he  left  her — that  it  had  pro- 
bably summoned  him,  and  that  he  must  have 
deliberately  deceived  her.      She  pressed  her  hand 
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over  her  heart  and  turned  deadly  pale;  she  felt 
keenly,  cruelly  humiliated. 

"I  did  not  think  he  could  have  distrusted  me 
so,  but  I  will  not  read  the  letter,"  said  she ;  and 
cast  it  upon  the  fire,  where  it  shrivelled  up  in  a 
moment. 

"What  is  it,  Margaret?"  asked  her  father. 
"  Good  God,  child !  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Tis  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  Rupert ; 
when  he  went  away  he  hid  his  intentions  from 
us.  Nice,  not  London,  was  his  journey's 
end." 

The  half-slumbering  savagery  of  Sylvan  Holt's 
nature  awoke  again,  and  breathed  out  in  bitter, 
scornful  denunciations,  which  had  no  tendency 
to  slack  the  fires  of  his  daughter's  wrath.  For 
a  little  while  she  sat  perfectly  still  and  silent, 
but  her  young  face  darkened  with  the  dark 
passions  bred  in  her  blood.  She  had  received 
a  cowardly  secret  stab,  and  though  she  might 
draw  the  mantle  of  her  pride  close  over  the 
wound,  she  could  not  hide  the  anguish  of  it 
from  appearing  in  her  countenance.  A  stern 
frozen    determination    crusted    over    the    loving 
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warmth   of  her   heart,   and  when  she  spoke,  at 
last,  her  few  words  were  fierce  and  strong. 

"I  never  desire  to  see  his  face  again!"  said 
she,  hardly.  "  Never  while  I  live,  do  I  desire  to 
see  his  face  again  ! " 

It  was  scarcely  an  hour  after  the  discovery 
of  the  letter  had  been  made  that  there  appeared 
at  the  Grange,  unannounced  and  unexpected, 
the  Laird  from  Manselands,  in  a  state  of  agitation 
almost  inconceivable  in  a  man  of  his  natural 
placidity.  He  was  going  forward  to  Nice,  he 
said  ;  would  Margaret  accompany  him  ? 

Certainly  she  would  not,  was  her  reply.  The 
Laird  reasoned  with  her  eagerly,  remonstrated 
passionately  ;  whether  he  was  a  judicious  mediator 
is  doubtful  —  some  of  his  expressions  certainly 
incensed  Sylvan  Holt  more  deeply  against  his 
son-in-law,  and  dyed  Margaret's  brow  with  a 
stain  of  crimson  shame. 

"If  we  are  the  world's  talk,  whose  fault  is 
it?"  said  she,  hotly.  "Rupert  has  meanly, 
treacherously  deceived  me.  It  appears  that  every 
one  knew  where  he  was  gone  except  his  wife, 
and  I  am  left  to  learn  it  from  common  rumour. 
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All  the  world  could  not  have  passed  upon  me  the 
indignity  that  he  has  done  ! " 

"He  has  been  carried  away  by  his  feelings, 
but  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  spare  you  pain,"  said 
the  Laird. 

"Spare  me  pain!"  echoed  Margaret,  indig- 
nantly. "  If  he  had  trusted  in  me  as  I  have 
trusted  in  him  there  need  have  been  no  pain. 
I  should  never  have  gainsaid  his  longing  to 
be  with  Frances  at  the  last.  I  have  not  now 
to  learn  that  he  loved  her  better  than  myself; 
I  have  not  been  so  blind  during  the  last  few 
months,  but  that  I  have  seen  her  influence  to 
be  greater  than  mine  ever  was  or  ever  could 
be.  But  I  was  his  wife,  and  I  had  faith  in 
his  honour.  I  never  believed  that  he  could 
make  me  the  mark  of  idle  gossipping 
tongues." 

There  was  no  faltering  in  her  voice  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  sparkle  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
denoted  anger  rather  than  sorrow. 

"  Rupert  wrote  to  his  mother  to  mediate 
between  him  and  you :  he  feared  that  you  would 
feel  bitterly  offended,"  said  the  Laird. 
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Margaret's  lips  parted  as  if  she  gasped  for 
breath ;  she  crushed  her  hands  hard  together. 

"  He  knew  me  so  little,  he  undervalued  my  love 
so  poorly,  as  to  suppose  a  mediator  needful," 
thought  she ;  "  nay,  but  I  have  deceived  myself 
all  along — he  cannot  have  any  heart  for  me 
at  all ! "  Then  she  rose  up  proudly,  and  exclaimed, 
"I  repeat  now  what  I  said  to  my  father  when 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  letter  betrayed  to  us  Rupert's 
delivered  deception — /  never  desire  to  see  his  face 
again!"  And  with  that  she  swept  from  the 
room  and  ran  to  her  baby's  cradle,  where  she 
wept  herself  ill  and  weary  through  half  that 
miserable  day. 

The  Laird  was  shocked  and  startled  by  her 
last  words,  and  appealed  to  her  father  to  call 
her  back,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
carry  such  a  message  to  his  son ;  but  Sylvan 
Holt  replied  that  he  should  uphold  his  daughter's 
decision  —  it  was  most  just ;  Colonel  Fielding 
had  incurred  reasonable  indignation  and  contempt, 
and  need  not  look  for  reconciliation  through  his 
mediation. 

"  But,    Mr.    Holt,    let    us    regard    this    most 
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distressing  business  as  men  of  the  world  and 
not  as  romancists,"  said  the  Laird,  seriously. 
"  Because  idle  rumour  says  so-and-so,  we  are 
not  bound  to  believe  it  true.  What,  after  all, 
is  my  son's  crime?" 

Sylvan  Holt's  swarthy  face  darkened  as  he 
replied — 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  has  taxed  his 
wife's  forbearance,  but  I  think  too  far  for  her 
to  condone  the  wrong.  What  Margaret  said 
a  little  while  ago  was  a  revelation  to  me.  It 
seems  she  was  aware  of  this  old  attachment,  and 
had  suffered  from  its  visible  revival  of  late. 
If  I  could  have  suspected  that  he  would  ever 
subject  her  to  this  base  humiliation,  I  would  have 
laid  her  in  Beckford  churchyard  rather  than  have 
given  her  to  him." 

"But,  Mr.  Holt,  consider  her  infatuated  fond- 
ness for  my  son,"  pleaded  the  Laird.  "  Will  she 
be  happier  in  resenting  her  wrong  than  in  for- 
giving it  ?  Will  you  destroy  or  let  her  destroy 
the  happiness  of  her  whole  life  for  a  mere  pique 
of  pride?" 

"  A  mere   pique  of  pride ! "   repeated    Sylvan 
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Holt,  with  angry  scorn !  "  is  not  her  heart  mor- 
tally wounded  too?  Do  you  suppose  that  her 
infatuated  fondness,  as  you  call  it — her  pure  and 
faithful  love,  I  should  have  said — will  survive 
the  discovery  of  her  husband's  treachery!  I 
know  my  daughter's  temper — she  will  not  readily 
forgive  a  slight,  with  which  the  gossips  have  made 
free.  He  has  degraded  her  in  her  own  sight 
and  in  that  of  many  others ;  let  him  leave  her 
now  to  those  whom  she  can  trust — for  him  she 
cannot." 

The  poor  old  Laird  was  overborne  and  cowed 
by  the  tone  and  fierce  gesticulation  of  Sylvan  Holt, 
whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time ;  he  felt  as 
if  there  would  be  danger  in  any  meeting  between 
him  and  the  Colonel  for  the  present,  and  timidly 
repeated  his  anxious  wish  for  Margaret  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Nice.  "He  will  not  return  while 
Frances  lives,  but  when  she  is  gone,  poor  soul, 
why  should  resentment  last?"  he  added,  in  a  low 
and  anxious  tone ;  "  Margaret  might  gain  a  per- 
manent influence  by  her  pardon  now,  but  if  she 
shows  a  suspicious  and  uncandid  temper,  if  she 
refuses  his  explanations  let  her  look  to  it !    Rupert 
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is  proud  and  firm,  too,  and  he  never  forgives.  He 
is  capable  of  taking  her  at  her  word,  and  never 
letting  her  see  his  face  again ! " 

"  Is  that  a  threat  ? "  cried  Sylvan  Holt,  facing 
round  brusquely.  "Is  it  your  wish  to  carry 
Margaret  into  the  presence  of  this  sentimental 
dying  lady,  that  she  may  see  with  her  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  her  own  ears,  how  little  share  she 
has  in  her  husband's  thoughts  and  love!  She 
shall  not  go.  No,  Mr.  Fielding,  not  even  under 
the  penalty  you  name!  She  is  not  of  that 
insensible,  phlegmatic  stuff  which  can  look  on 
injustice  tamely;  it  would  have  been  wiser  not 
to  have  employed  a  mediator.  Sir,  I  can  defend 
my  daughter,  and  I  will — Colonel  Fielding  shall 
find  no  friend  in  me.  Let  him  keep  away  from 
Wildwood:  I  wish  to  God  he  had  never  come 
there!" 

At  the  last  words  his  stormy  tones  were 
lowered;  Margaret's  face,  as  he  had  seen  it 
during  the  few  recent  days,  wan  with  misery 
and  vain  hope,  rose  pallidly  before  his  mind.  It 
was  poignant  torture  to  him.  How  he  had  loved 
her,  cared  for  her,  petted  her  in  her  happiness 
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and  now  that  sorrow  was  come  lie  felt  utterly 
powerless !  The  reflection  seemed  to  drive  him 
out  of  himself,  and  he  gave  way  to  one  of 
those  furious  passions  which  used  to  sway  him 
formerly.  The  Laird  stood  aghast  until  the 
outburst  ceased,  and  then  with  a  depressing 
sense  of  how  completely  his  mission  had  failed, 
he  took  his  departure  and  hurried  away  on  his 
journey,  with  Sylvan  Holt's  words  of  violent 
menace  ringing  in  his  ears. 
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FRANCES. 

After  Colonel  Fielding  had  written  to  his  mother, 
and  before  any  reply  could  come,  he  had  ample 
space  for  dismal  forebodings  and  regrets,  as 
he  lingered  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
in  Frances's  company^  He  could  not  take 
refuge  in  a  reckless  indifference,  though  he 
had  played  so  wantonly  with  the  greatest  stake 
he  had  in  life.  "  If  Margaret  would  not  forgive 
him,"  was  the  perpetual  suggestion  of  his 
conscience.  How  good,  how  worthy  of  all 
trust,  had  she  been  towards  him  in  this  very 
matter  in  which  he  had  sinned  against  her ! 
He  had  put  a  slight  upon  her  love  and  faith, 
against  which  he  knew  both  her  heart  and 
her  pride  would  indignantly  rebel.  Already 
he   imagined  her   reproaches ;  already  he   began 
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to  prepare  his  defence.  His  defence  against 
what?  What  would  be  his  accusation?  Then 
he  thought  of  her  pain  and  her  love  which 
he  had  set  at  nought,  and  felt  with  a  vexed 
self-condemnation  how  vast  was  the  love  and 
how  cruel  would  be  the  pain.  He  knew  now 
that  he  had  acted  with  a  blind,  infatuated  folly, 
but  through  all  the  conflict  in  his  mind  he 
had  to  keep  a  quiet  countenance  for  Frances's 
sake.  For  several  days  she  had  been  gradually 
sinking;,  a  few  more  lino;eriri£  hours  of  weariness 
and  weakness  and  his  mournful  task  would 
be  over — her  great  suffering  ended,  his,  perhaps, 
to  begin.  But  on  the  morning  when  he  expected 
a  reply  from  Manselands,  she  revived,  as  it 
seemed  miraculously,  and  began  to  speak  of 
seeing  the  spring  again  with  something  that  was 
almost  hope. 

"  Rupert,  you  must  go  home  to  Margaret ; 
I  will  not  keep  you  away  from  her  any  longer," 
said  she,  cheerfully.  "  Tell  her  I  shall  come 
back  yet  to  Riverscourt  with  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  help  her  with  her  orphans  at  Brighte- 
banke." 
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Colonel  Fielding  tried  to  put  her  off  with 
an  evasive  answer,  but  he  could  not  disguise 
the  miserable  anxiety  of  his  countenance. 

"Rupert,  Rupert!  don't  tell  me  you  are 
here  without  Margaret's  knowledge ! "  cried 
she,  with  sudden  wildness ;  then,  reading  the 
truth  in  his  face,  she  sobbed,  a  Oh !  what  have  I 
done  ?  what  have  I  done  ?  "  and  hid  her  working- 
features  with  her  thin  hands 

He  did  his  utmost  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her,  but  she  would  only  entreat  him  to  leave 
her  at  once  and  return  to  his  wife  and  child. 
He  heard  her  with  a  sullenness  arising  out  of 
his  self-reproach,  for  she  said  in  her  passion, 
that  he  had  done  her  a  wrong,  too — that  he  had 
cast  a  shadow  upon  her  grave.  Then  she  would 
write  to  Margaret  herself,  and  beg  forgiveness 
for  her  involuntary  wrong ;  but  her  weak 
fingers  could  not  guide  the  pen,  and  the  task 
was  never  done.  Great,  burning  tears  rolled 
down  her  wan  cheeks  as  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  wistful  tenderness  of  reproach,  saying,  (<  Oh ! 
Rupert,  these  are  the  bitterest  tears  I  have  ever 
shed  for   you !      How  cruel   have   you   been   to 
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yourself  and  your  sweet  young  wife !  Go,  leave 
me !  You  have  no  right  here :  I  wish  I  had  died 
ere  you  came !  " 

Colonel  Fielding  did  not  stir;  his  brow  was 
dark,  his  eye  clouded,  but  he  stood  firm  and 
spoke  with  infinite  gentleness :  a  Frances,  when 
your  letter  reached  me  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  our  young  days.  I  only  remembered  that 
you  were  ill  and  alone,  and  that  once  I  loved 
you  more  than  tongue  can  utter.  If  the  last 
fortnight  were  to  come  over  again,  I  would 
still  do  as  I  have  done,  no  matter  what  I  risked 
or  lost — it  was  not  the  time  ^to  count  the 
cost  when  you  were  dying  amongst  strangers !  " 

" Oh!  Rupert,  if  you  had  known  Margaret 
truly,  you  might  have  come  to  bid  me  farewell 
and  have  risked  nothing  !  I  will  not  sting  you  with 
rebukes,  for  my  selfish  weakness  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  wrong;  but  delay  not  another  hour: 
the  last,  the  only  charity  and  kindness  you  can 
do  me  now,  is  to  leave  me  and  go  home  ! "  She 
stretched  out  her  frail  hand  to  bid  him  good-bye : 
but  when  he  had  folded  it  close  in  his  he  kept  it 
there  with  a  sorrowful  determination. 
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u  No,  Frances  ;  I  shall  stay,"  lie  replied  ;  "  by 
the  love  we  once  bore  each  other  cease  to  urge 
me !  If  I  were  to  leave  you  now  I  should  carry 
the  reproach  of  it  to  my  grave ;  I  cannot  leave  you. 
And  I  do  no  wrong  to  Margaret  further  than  I 
have  already  done." 

"  Rupert  you  shall  not  stay — the  burden  of 
your  presence  now  is  grea  ter  than  I  can 
bear !  "  exclaimed  Frances.  a  O  God !  that  I 
had  died  and  made  no  sign ! "  For  a  few 
minutes  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  paroxysm  of 
emotion,  then  recovering  herself  she  continued 
eagerly — 

"  Hurst  wrote  for  my  father  and  my  brother 
Edward  three  days  ago  ;  when  they  come  I  shall 
not  be  alone;  they  may  be  here  to-morrow, 
perhaps  to-night,  then  you  will  go,  will  you  not  ? 
Ah !  Rupert,  you  may  come  to  hate  me  for 
this  !  " 

"  Never,  Frances,  never ! "  cried  he,  passion- 
ately. "You  are  exhausting  your  strength:  lie 
down,  love,  and  rest." 

"  I  shall  never  rest  any  more,  Rupert,  until 
I  rest  in  my  grave.     What  cruel  fate  has  made 
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me  from  first  to  last  the  bane  of  what  I  most 
love." 

"  Do  not  speak  so — or  you  will  leave  me 
a  legacy  of  remorse  in  the  thought  that  I  have 
made  death  bitterer  to  you  than  it  need  have 
been." 

Frances  covered  her  eyes :  he  had  made  death 
bitterer,  but  she  could  not  let  him  see  she  felt  it. 
A  fainting  languor  came  over  her ;  she  lay  motion- 
less with  breathing  scarcely  perceptible.  There 
was  no  more  thought  now  of  seeing  another  spring ; 
that  bright  flash  of  the  morning  was  only  the 
lighting  up  before  death.  Hurst,  who  had  come 
into  the  room,  and  stood  watching,  noticed  a 
change  in  her  mistress's  face,  and  gave  the  Colonel 
a  sudden,  meaning  glance.  He  started  and  bent 
over  her  breathlessly,  but  said  nothing.  After  a 
few  minutes'  silence  Frances  opened  her  eyes  and 
sought  his ;  "  Rupert,  am  I  dying  ?  You  are 
receding  from  my  sight ;  come  closer,  closer  !  " 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  besides  the  couch; 
raised  her  head  tenderly  and  kissed  her.  "  Take 
courage,  Frances,"  he  whispered. 

There   was   a  hushed  silence  for  full  half  an 
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hour;  then  she  spoke  again,  but  with  extreme 
difficulty.  "  I  shall  not  live  to  see  my  father  or 
Edward  when  they  come.  You  will  give  them  my 
love,  Hurst,  and  my  love  to  my  mother — my  poor 
mother ;  I  might  have  had  a  happier  life  but  for 
her.  Rupert,  are  you  near  me  ?  "  Colonel  Field- 
ing could  not  speak  ;  his  head  was  bowed  down ; 
his  nice  hidden;  Hurst  was  crying  audibly. 
"  Rupert,  I  do  not  see  you :  lift  up  your  face,  love. 
Once  we  were  all  the  world  to  each  other,  were  we 
not.  If  I  do  wrong  to  remember  it,  God  forgive 
me !  "  He  raised  his  head,  but  tried  to  veil  his 
eyes — he  was  weeping  like  a  woman. 

"  It  cannot  be  wrong  to  remember  it,  Frances  ; 
I  have  never,  never  ceased  to  love  you ! "  said 
he. 

"  You  love  Margaret  best  now,  but  you  will 
regret  me  a  little,  will  you  not  ?  Oh !  I  am 
very  selfish!  what  have  I  ever  done  you  but 
harm?  And  you  have  deceived  her  for  my 
sake ;  she  will  be  angry  and  resentful.  Oh !  my 
love,  my  love." 

"  Forget  it,  Frances ;  she  is  generous  and  will 
forgive  me." 
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"  When  I  am  dead  you  will  go  back  to  her  ; 
tell  her  I  would  not  have  had  you  come  with- 
out her  knowledge  for  years  of  life." 

(<  I  shall  not  need  to  screen  your  memory : 
she  knows  you ;  cease  grieving." 

It  was  a  soft,  sunshiny  day,  but  Frances 
presently  said  it  grew  dark.  "This  is  the 
beginning  Gf  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
love,"  whispered  she.  "  Are  you  clasping  my 
hand,  or  are  we  already  parted  ?  I  wish  we  could 
go  through  it  together — I  was  always  afraid  of 
being  alone,  you  know." 

After  a  long  pause  she  added,  "  I  don't  suffer, 
Rupert.  I  am  glad  yours  should  be  the  last 
mortal  face  I  see,  because  I  have  ever  loved  it 
best.  "We  were  very  happy,  dearest;  I  tried 
once  to  forget  you,  but  my  love  was  stronger 
than  me ;  I  am  not  sorry  for  it  now.  Oh !  if  I 
am  doing  wickedly  in  thinking  of  you  more  than 
others  now,  God  will  be  merciful,  who  knows 
what  I  have  suffered — He  only." 

She  did  not  loose  her  clasp  of  his  hand,  or 
remove  her  eyes  from  watching  his  face;  she 
lay    still,   but    he    could   see   that    a  mist    was 
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clouding  her  vision,  and  presently  she  stretched 
herself  out  like  a  weary  child  falling  asleep,  and 
died  without  a  groan,  without  a  pang. 

"  She  is  gone ! "  said  the  servant,  hushing  her 
sobs ;  and  drawing  near,  she  reverently  closed  the 
filmy  eyes. 

Colonel  Fielding  rose — yet  Frances  did  not 
seem  to  him  dead,  tears  glittered  still  on  her  eye- 
lashes, her  mouth  smiled  sadly.  "  She  cannot  be 
dead !  "  said  he  hoarsely. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  she  will  never  look  up  again  \ 
she  is  dead,"  was  the  solemn  weeping  reply. 

i(  Leave  me  with  her  a  little  while  alone." 

The  servant  passively  obeyed ;  she  had  known 
Colonel  Fielding,  when  he  courted  Frances  Stanley, 
and  she  pitied  him  from  her  heart.  Sitting  in 
the  adjoining  room,  she  could  overhear  his  voice 
entreating  her  dead  mistress  to  speak  to  him 
again,  followed  by  a  sound  of  vehement  sorrow. 
The  old  long  ago  and  the  present  were  come 
together  again,  and  for  a  little  while  the  interval 
between  was  blotted  out — by-and-by  he  would 
be  stung  into  vivid  remembrance  of  that,  but 
now  the  first  love  reasserted   its   dominion,  and 
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all  else  gave  way  to  its  power.  Frances  had 
died  as  she  had  lived — loving  him  wholly — and 
all  the  strength  of  his  heart  did  her  homage.  If 
she  had  vanities,  faults,  and  weaknesses,  they 
had  worn  for  him  the  guise  of  virtues,  and  his 
hand  never  unmasked  them ;  all  his  life  long  he 
will  remember  her  as  a  woman  beyond  all  women 
faithful,  tender,  and  true ! 

When  he  came  forth  from  the  room  at  last 
his  countenance  was  grave  and  stern — he  had 
wrenched  himself  away  from  the  past  with  a 
passion  of  regret,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
future  with  anxiety  and  doubt.  Hurst  met  him 
in  the  passage  leading  to  his  room,  and  told  him 
that  the  Laird  had  arrived,  but  on  learning  what 
had  happened  he  had  returned  to  his  inn,  leaving 
a  message  for  Ins  son  that  he  might  see  him  in 
the  morning. 
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Frances  was  dead.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
her  for  evermore  but  memories — memories  which 
he  had  done  his  utmost  to  embitter.  Such  was 
Colonel  Fielding's  reflection  all  that  livelong 
night.  In  the  morning  he  went  into  her  room 
again  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  inanimate 
mould  of  what  he  had  once  passionately  loved. 
He  stayed  there  a  long  time,  and  would  have 
stayed  longer  had  not  Hurst  entered  to  tell  him 
that  Mr.  Stanley  and  one  of  his  sons  had  arrived 
and  were  coming  up  to  look  at  their  dead.  He 
kissed  the  unyielding  marble  lips  once  more  and 
left  her — it  is  a  hard  fact  to  realize,  the  final 
loss  of  our  beloved;  what  is  there  like  this 
parting  of  death?  what  pang  like  that  insuffer- 
able one  which  tells  us  that  ours  they  are  not  any 
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more?  they  are  the  grave's  and  Heaven's.,  but 
for  our  sorrow,  our  love,  our  aching,  or  our  joy, 
their  sympathy  is  over  ! 

If  he  had  ever  had  a  tender  thought  for 
Frances  living,  he  had  a  far  tenderer  now  that 
she  was  dead ;  her  name  was  henceforth  to  him 
as  the  name  of  a  saint !  After  that  kiss — the 
first  cold  kiss  she  had  ever  given  him — he  was 
fain  to  go  and  hide  himself  for  an  hour  or  two, 
but  having  gained,  at  length,  a  decent  composure, 
he  hurried  away  to  where  the  Laird  had  left 
word  he  should  be  staying. 

Father  and  son  met  without  any  greater 
demonstration  of  feeling  than  was  expressed  by 
a  long  grasp  of  each  other's  hands ;  they  were 
silent  for  several  minutes,  and  then  the  Laird 
spoke,  endeavouring  carefully  to  avoid  any  soft- 
ness or  vehemence  of  tone  or  manner.  He  felt 
deeply  for  his  son ;  he  saw  what  he  had  suffered 
and  was  suffering. 

66 1  have  come  to  take  you  home — all  is  over 
here,  and  you  can  do  no  more.  Your  letter 
shocked  us ;  your  mother  so  much  that  she  was 
not  fit  to  leave  Manselands :  I,  therefore,  became 
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your  ambassador ;  I  went  to  Wildwood  and  saw 
Margaret  myself." 

u  And  what  did  she  say  ? "  asked  the  Colonel, 
walking  to  and  fro  to  conceal  his  a^ita- 
tion. 

"  Say !  she  said  she  never  desired  to  see  your 
face  again!  I  do  not  know  wrkether  she  was 
most  indignant  or  most  miserable,  and  Sylvan 
Holt  shares  her  anger ;  you  will  find  him  irre- 
concilable— he  is  the  more  unreasonable  of  the 
two.  I  had  better  give  you  a  plain  statement 
of  your  position.  The  whole  country  gossips 
about  your  coming  abroad  to  poor  Frances  with- 
out your  wife's  knowledge,  and  her  pride  is  up 
in  arms  against  you.  She  said  that  for  months 
she  had  known  that  your  love  for  her  was 
subordinate  to  your  love  for  Frances,  and  your 
last  deplorable  act  has  touched  her  honour — 
she  has  lost  faith  in  you.  If  you  had  but  been 
candid  with  her  all  would  have  been  well,  for 
her  instincts  are  generous — yes,  very  generous ! 
She  is  an  admirable  woman,  Rupert,  but  she  feels 
your  unkindness  cruelly." 

«  How  did  she  look  ?  " 
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"  Like  one  who  has  not  slept  for  many  nights — 
pale,  dejected,  anxious;  but  when  she  spoke  of 
yon  her  eye  was  flame  !  Your  hope  must  lie  in  the 
intense  love  she  bears  you.  You  have  injured  her, 
but  women  feel  a  luxury  in  forgiving  —  such 
women  as  Margaret  especially.  I  saw  her  lip 
quiver  when  I  said  you  had  asked  your  mother  to 
act  as  mediator.  I  felt  it  was  another  false  move 
on  your  part — for  it  implied  a  want  of  confidence 
in  her  love.  It  was  then  that  she  flashed  out  with 
the  words  that  she  never  desired  to  see  your  face 
again,  and  left  me  with  her  father.  I  begged  to  see 
her  again, but  Sylvan  Holt  refused." 

"  How  had  she  learnt  where  I  was  ?  " 

"  From  common  rumour,  she  said.  But  the 
morning  I  saw  her  a  letter  had  been  found  from 
Frances  to  you — this  betrayed  that  you  had  left 
Wildwood  with  another  intention  than  that  you 
alleged  to  Margaret  and  her  father;  they  sup- 
posed you  in  London  when  in  fact  you  were  here. 
There  was  the  grievance,  there  was  the  sting ! 
Margaret  qualified  it  as  '  a  mean  and  treacherous 
deception.' " 

"And   so   it   was.   I  deserve  that  she  should 
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scorn  me  for  it ! "  said  the  Colonel,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Now,  Rupert,  I  come  to  another  question ;  I 
scarcely  dare  ask  it,  for  I  know  beforehand  what 
the  answer  will  be — but,  have  you  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  disposing  of  your  commission  and 
leaving  the  service  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  That  is  what  I  dreaded  !  And  now  it  is  too 
late,"  responded  the  Laird,  with  a  groan. 

His  son  stood  still,  and  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 

"  Why  is  it  too  late  ?  There !  I  see  it  all ! 
You  need  not  tell  me ! "  cried  he,  turning 
away. 

" You  will  have  to  go  back  to  India, — that  is 
why  it  is  too  late,  my  dear  lad  !  Affairs  there  are 
going  sadly  amiss,  and  officers  at  home  on  leave  are 
required  to  rejoin  their  regiments  without  delay. 
Honour  forbids  that  you  should  hold  back.  Oh  ! 
Rupert,  what  will  your  mother  say  when  she  hears 
of  this  ?    I  shrink  from  telling  her." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  opened  the  door  and 
handed  a  letter  to  Colonel  Fielding,   who   retired 
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hastily  to  the  window  to  read  it,  for  he  saw  at  a 
glance  the  Beckford  post-mark  and  Sylvan  Holt's 
handwriting.  On  opening  the  envelope,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  missive,  enouncing  in  every  line 
the  contemptuous  anger  and  strong  self  control 
of  the  writer,  met  his  eyes. 

"  Colonel  Fielding  will  best  consult  his  own 
honour,  the  peace  of  his  humiliated  wife,  and  the 
future  of  his  son,  by  obeying  the  order  that  has 
been  issued  for  officers  on  leave  from  their  regi- 
ments in  India  to  rejoin  them  without  delay.  Ten 
days  from  the  present  date,  the  (  Oriental '  sails 
from  Southampton.  Sandy  has  already  left 
Wildwood  to  meet  Colonel  Fielding  in  London ; 
Elspie  has  gone  home  to  Manselands.  Colonel 
Fielding's  wife  and  son  will  remain  at  the 
Grange,  and  Sylvan  Holt,  both  for  himself  and 
his  daughter,  desires  that  no  personal  interview 
may  be  attempted.  Mr.  Meddowes  is  furnisheed 
with  plenary  powers  to  make  any  arrangements 
Colonel  Fielding  chooses  to  suggest  as  to  cor- 
respondence, &c,  &c." 

This  extraordinary  document  was  signed  with 
Sylvan    Holt's    name,    and    then    followed   Mr. 
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Meddowes'  address  in  London.  There  was  not  a 
word  from  Margaret,  and  yet  Colonel  Fielding  felt 
that  she  had  been  by  while  it  was  written — sup- 
pressing all  vehemence  of  reproach,  and  dictating 
the  curt,  dry  sentences.  He  stood  long  after  he 
had  read  it,  twisting  the  paper  about  in  his  hands, 
and  quite  oblivious  of  his  father's  presence.  A 
word  of  kindness,  even  a  word  of  anger,  so  it 
had  its  root  in  love,  would  have  moved  him 
profoundly,  but  these  cold,  stiff  phrases  incited  his 
spirit  of  opposition.  When  he,  at  length,  turned 
to  the  Laird,  there  was  a  bitter  contortion  about  his 
mouth  and  his  brows  wTere  angrily  knit :  "  There 
is  the  key  that  solves  all  our  difficulties,"  said  he, 
offering  the  letter  ;  and  as  his  father  read  it,  he 
again  paced  the  room  with  his  head  bent  down  and 
his  teeth  clenched. 

He  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  men  from 
very  anguish  of  self-reproach  are  ready  to  turn 
to  the  first  way  of  release  that  opens  itself  to 
them,  though  that  may  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  one  they  would  have  chosen  in  a  saner 
frame  of  mind.  He  was  still  sore  with  the  death 
of  Frances,  still  pitifully  moved  by  her  love  and 
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sorrow,  and  down  upon  his  raw  and  writhing 
heart  came  this  icy  letter  from  Margaret: 
he  felt  vexed,  indignant,  mortified;  she  was 
hard  and  cold ;  he  would  never  sue  to  such  a 
woman — never  ! 

As  the  Laird  returned  the  paper  into  his  hand, 
he  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  I  shall  see  poor 
Frances  laid  in  the  ground,  and  then,  hey  for 
Marseilles!  I'll  take  the  Overland  to  India,  and  be 
with  my  regiment  by  Christmas."  He  tried  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  wretched  failure,  and  he  was 
fain  to  lean  his  forehead  a  minute  or  two  against 
the  window,  and  look  at  the  broad  sunny  land- 
scape, which,  for  anything  he  saw  of  it,  might  as 
well  have  been  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  densest 
mist. 

"  But  you  will  not  go  to  India,  Rupert,  without 
seeing  Margaret — without  attempting  a  recon- 
ciliation? That  would  be  madness!"  cried  the 
Laird. 

ei  She  dictated  this  letter,  and  I  will  obey  her 
behests!"  replied  Colonel  Fielding,  coldly.  "She 
has  magnified    my   offence  into  an  unpardonable 
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crime ;  I  will  not  beseech  her  forgiveness — not  I ! 
She  repulses  me  with  vehemence ;  I  know  the 
scorn  and  anger  she  is  capable  of.  Women  never 
forget :  she  will  have  stored  up  in  her  memory 
a  thousand  words  and  looks  which  she  will  add  to 
the  sum  of  my  iniquities.  Was  I  to  give  her 
chapter  and  verse  for  all  my  movements  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  unjust  to  her,  Rupert ;  it  is  no  trifling 
misunderstanding  to  her,  be  sure  of  that ! "  said  the 
Laird,  deprecatingly. 

The  Colonel  was  recalled  to  himself  by  that 
tone.  "  Poor  Margaret ! "  exclaimed  he.  "  I  love 
her,  father:  she  has  reason  to  think  I  do 
not,  but  I  could  not  be  near  her  daily,  feeling 
all  her  purity,  goodness,  and  loveliness,  without 
rendering  her  the  homage  of  my  whole  soul! 
It  was  a  strange  yearning  of  pity  impelled  me 
here;  it  was  not  that  I  loved  Frances  better 
than  her — God  knows  I  did  not !  Tell  me  again 
how  she   looked." 

"  I  pitied  her,  Rupert.  She  looked  as  she  used 
to  look  at  Manselands  last  winter  when  you  were 
ill,  and  Mackaye  did  not  give  her  hopeful  account 
of  your  progress.  She  looked  miserable,  distressed, 
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heart-broken.  It  is  humbling  to  a  proud  sensitive 
woman  to  be  made  the  talk  and  compassion  of 
gossipping  fools — to  have  it  said  that  her  husband 
has  deserted  her — and  she  with  no  answer  ready  ! 
She  exclaimed,  but  too  justly,  that  all  the  world 
could  not  have  put  on  her  the  indignity  that  you 
have  done." 

Colonel  Fielding  responded  gravely ;  u  It  is 
true ;  I  recognise  Margaret's  spirit  there.  Well, 
I  will  intrude  upon  her  presence  no  more." 

"You  do  not,  you  cannot,  mean  it,  my  son? 
She  was  angry  when  she  spoke;  women  always 
long  to  recall  such  words." 

"This  letter  is  deliberate  enough,"  extending 
the  crushed  document,  bitterly.  "  There  are  no 
signs  of  softening  there !  " 

The  Laird  was  almost  at  his  wit's  end.  "  Your 
mother,  Rupert,  think  of  her,  if  you  have  no  con- 
trition towards  Margaret ! " 

"  When  a  miserable  task  has  to  be  done,  it  had 
better  be  done  at  once.  My  mother  will  spare  me 
a  leave-taking." 

"  Has  all  natural  feeling  died  out  of  you,  lad  ?  " 
cried  the  Laird,  in  a  trembling  voice.     "  If  your 
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heart  lies  in  the  coffin  of  that  dead  woman,  have 
common  justice  for  the  living.  I  '11  talk  to  you 
now  no  more ;  you  will  come  to  a  better  mind  by 
and  by!" 

The  old  man  could  not  control  his  feelings  any 
longer ;  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
-quitted  the  room  hastily.  Colonel  Fielding  was 
too  self-absorbed  to  observe  this  emotion,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  alone  he  began  to  read  and  re-read 
Sylvan  Holt's  letter,  which,  at  each  perusal,  only 
heightened  his  anger  and  strengthened  his  reso- 
lution. While  still  fall  of  the  fire  of  his  indigna- 
tion, he  indited  a  brief  reply  of  cold  acquiescence 
in  its  expressed  wishes  and  sent  it  to  the  post. 
When  he  met  the  Laird  afterwards,  he  told  him 
what  he  had  done. 

"  Is  it  irretrievable  ?  Oh !  Rupert,  I  never 
knew  till  now  how  cruel  and  vindictive  you 
could  be.  That  girl  will  break  her  heart ! " 
cried  the  old  man;  "send  another  letter  after  it 
to  unsay  your  determination,  or  suffer  me  to  do  it.'' 
«  No." 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  Colonel's  face 
as  he  enunciated  this  brief  denial  of  all  further 
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interference,  which  silenced  the  Laird  ;  he 
had  not  exaggerated  his  son's  implacable  cha- 
racter in  speaking  of  him  to  Sylvan  Holt — 
he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
now  by  any  argument  or  entreaty  that  could 
be  used. 

Soon  after  Colonel  Fielding  returned  to  the 
house  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  died,  and  had 
an  interview  with  her  father  and  brother.  Mr. 
Stanley  seemed  terribly  grief  -  smitten  for  the 
loss  of  his  daughter;  and  said,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  regret,  pointing  to  the  room  in  which 
she  lay — 

"  Her  whole  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  has 
been  a  sacrifice;  but  for  you  she  would  have 
died  without  a  friend  near  her." 

There  was  no  idea  of  displeasure  in  his  mind  ; 
he  did  not  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  Colonel 
found  himself  at  Nice  at  this  juncture ;  he  asked 
after  Margaret,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
went  on  to  express  his  gratitude  that  Frances 
had  had  those  she  loved  about  her  at  her  end. 
He  then  said  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  her 
for    interment  to    the    family  vault    at    Rivers- 
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court,   and  that  they  should  leave  Nice  the  same 
evening. 

This  arrangement  set  Colonel  Fielding's  own 
movements  free;  he  saw  the  mournful  cortege 
depart,  and  then  rejoined  his  father.  The  next 
morning  they  started  together  for  Marseilles ;  and, 
finding  that  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  days 
to  elapse  before  a  vessel  would  sail,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  Mrs.  Fielding,  Katie, 
and  Cecy  had  arrived  before  them,  in  obedience 
to  a  letter  despatched  by  the  Laird,  when  he  found 
that  his  son's  resolution  was  unalterable.  Again 
there  was  the  scene  of  pathetic  entreaty  and 
stern  denial  to  go  through.  Colonel  Fielding 
would  not  abate  one  iota  of  his  offended  pride ; 
and  by  dint  of  daily  dwelling  on  Sylvan  Holt's 
letter,  he,  at  length,  succeeded  in  working  him- 
self into  a  belief  that  Margaret  and  not  he  wras 
the  most  blameable  and  vindictive ;  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that,  in  such  a  case,  he  might  have 
extended  towards  her  his  imperial  forgiveness. 
He  suffered  miserably,  notwithstanding  that  his 
love  for  his  young  wife  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone a  temporary  suspension  of  animation ;    when 
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its  passionate  moment  of  revival  overtook  him 
then  would  begin  his  punishment,  but  before  that 
period  came  there  was  half  the  world  between 
them,  and,  what  might  be  less  easy  to  repass,  a 
seething  torrent  of  empoisoned  memories. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

After  the  Laird's  departure  from  the  Grange, 
Margaret  had  been  for  some  time  too  excited  to 
reflect;  but  when  a  few  hours  had  elapsed  she 
was  compelled  candidly  to  review  her  own  and 
her  husband's  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 
Sylvan  Holt  repeated  to  her  what  the  Laird  had 
said  about  his  son's  not  leaving  Frances  while 
she  lived,  and  told  her  also  what  he  had  just 
learnt  from  his  newspaper — that  the  officers  on 
leave  from  India  were  recalled.  When  she 
heard  this  a  sort  of  calm  despair  fell  upon  her ; 
it  seemed  that  fate  had  beforehand  decreed  their 
separation  by  one  means  or  another.  With  that 
anger  left  her  and  sorrow  came  in  its  stead.  She 
had  already  settled  in  her  own  mind  that  Rupert 
did  not  love  her,  never  had  loved  her,  and  never 
would  love  her  except  in  a  secondary  way,  and 
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that  removed  the  difficulty  if  not  the  anguish 
from  her  path.  To  come  back  to  her  from 
Frances's  deathbed  might  now  be  spared  him ; 
he  might,  he  must  mourn  for  her,  but  not  in  his 
unhappy  wife's  forgiving  arms !  No ;  she  could 
not  take  in  exchange  for  her  all  of  youth  and 
love  the  lukewarm  ashes  of  a  passion  that  was 
smouldered  out.  His  absence  she  could  endure, 
but  his  indifference  never!  It  would  be  better 
for  her,  better  for  him,  that  he  should  return  to 
India  without  seeing  her  any  more. 

"It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  could  not  love  me 
like  her,"  Margaret  unreasonably  pleaded  against 
herself;  and  she  pitied  both,  that  Frances  should 
be  torn  out  of  life  reluctant,  unready,  and  still 
dearest  to  him  of  all  women.  Hence  the  letter 
that  Colonel  Fielding  received  from  Sylvan  Holt 
the  morning  after  her  death. 

Margaret  had  tried  to  write  to  him  with  her 
own  hand,  but  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  the 
paper,  and  again  and  again  her  pen  faltered  into 
reproaches  and  pitiful  betrayals  of  her  distress ;  if 
she  had  let  that  blotted  letter  go  it  would  have 
brought  back  her  husband  eager  and   penitent  to 
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her  feet,  but  in  the  proud  idea  that  if  he  did  not 
love  he  should  not  compassionate  her,  she  tore  it 
up  and  relinquished  the  task  to  her  father,  begging 
him  not  to  give  any  expression  to  his  very 
natural  resentment.  She  saw  the  letter  when 
it  was  written,  and  sanctioned  it,  but  when  it  was 
gone  she  wished  it  had  been  gentler,  softer, 
kinder;  that  it  had  conveyed  some  shadow  of 
the  great  sorrow,  love,  and  pity  that  stirred  her 
heart  still  for  her  husband ;  but  she  never  spoke 
a  word  to  that  effect.  Sylvan  Holt  took  refuge 
at  first  in  a  grim  taciturnity;  then  he  roused 
himself  and  made  a  rapid  clearance  of  the  Grange. 
Sandy  he  despatched  to  London  with  the  Colonel's 
baggage ;  Elspie  was  sent  home  to  Manselands ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  servants  were  ordered  back 
to  Abbeymeads,  there  to  await  further  orders. 
Jacky  retained  her  niece  Martha  in  the  kitchen, 
but  in  every  other  respect  the  Wild  wood  estab- 
lishment was  reduced  to  its  old  footing.  A  single 
day  sufficed  to  effect  this  change,  and  not  till 
it  was  done,  did  Sylvan  Holt  appear  to  breath 
freely. 

Margaret  perceived  that  her  father  regarded 
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the  letter  that  had  been  sent  to  her  husband 
as  final,  and  that  he  considered  their  accounts 
closed.  Very  hard  did  she  struggle  to  keep 
her  grief  under  when  he  was  there ;  and  inex- 
pressible was  the  relief  when  she  could  be  alone 
and  give  way  to  it.  He  seemed  intuitively 
to  understand  this,  and  unless  she  came  to 
him  he  never  sought  her ;  even  Jacky  was 
avoided,  and  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux'  visits  were 
only  renewals  of  pain — or  rather  renewals  of 
the  expression  of  it,  for  the  pain  always  con- 
tinued. 

Mrs.  Joan,  from  having  been  highly  indignant 
against  Colonel  Fielding,  had  become  his  most 
strenuous  advocate;  more  it  must  be  allowed 
for  her  favourite's  sake  than  his.  The  Indian 
order  had  converted  her.  "  If  you  must  part,  part 
friends,"  was  the  text  from  which  she  daily 
preached.  Margaret  replied  that  she  had  no 
choice;  her  husband  had  left  her;  she  could  not 
seek  him;  and  her  father  had  forbidden  him  to 
come  to  Wildwood;  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  sailing  of  the  "  Oriental"  as  the  end  of  all 
things ;  beyond  it,  there  seemed  no  future.     She 
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had  reckoned  the  number  of  days  that  must 
elapse  before  her  father's  letter  could  reach  Nice, 
and  before  an  answer  could  come,  if  one  were 
sent,  and  it  was  with  a  sickness  of  anxiety  that 
she  watched  the  hill  that  morning  for  Tibbie 
Ryder's  appearance,  but  she  never  came. 

Sylvan  Holt  had  taken  his  gun  and  gone 
down  that  way ;  she  half  suspected  it  might  be 
to  meet  the  postmistress ;  but  the  day  grew  to 
noon,  to  evening,  and  he  did  not  return.  It  was 
quite  night  when  she  heard  him  slowly  cross 
the  hall  and  mount  the  stairs ;  he  went  heavily, 
as  if  borne  down  by  some  mortal  weariness  or 
pain.  As  he  entered  the  parlour  soon  after,  she 
looked  towards  him  with  wistful  inquiry,  and 
he,  leaning  down  to  caress  the  child  who  lay  in 
her  lap,  said,  "You  have  your  baby,  Maggie; 
he  must  comfort  you  as  you  once  comforted 
me." 

"  There  was  no  letter,  then,  from  Rupert  this 
morning,  father ;  was  there?"  she  asked,  tremu- 
lously. 

Sylvan  Holt  hesitated  ;  he  had  Colonel  Field- 
ing's brief  reply  to  his  own  missive  in  his  pocket, 
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and  lie  wished  to  keep  it  back  from  his  daughter. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  deceived ;  she  knew  he 
was  withholding  something,  and  begged  him 
to  give  her  it.  Reluctantly  he  complied;  and 
as  she  read  its  few  cold  lines  he  averted  his 
eyes  from  her  face  unable  to  bear  its  look  of 
pain. 

"  Insulting !  cruel  and  insulting ! "  was  her 
comment,  as  she  dropped  it  into  a  scarlet  hollow 
of  the  fire.  "  Can  it,  indeed,  be  Rupert — can  it, 
indeed,  be  my  husband,  who  writes  thus  ! "  The 
indignant  pride,  that  had  flashed  into  her  counte- 
nance at  first,  seemed  now  to  retire  upon  her 
heart  and  crush  out  all  its  strength;  her  voice 
took  a  most  sorrowful  intonation,  her  face  an 
expression  of  restless  misery  pitiable  in  one  so 
young,  as  she  said  despondingly,  "Fate  has 
been  against  us  all ;  it  was  fore-ordained  that 
I  should  not  be  happy — perhaps,  I  suffer  for  my 
mother's  sin — I  cannot  tell." 

"  Maggie,  Maggie,  do  not  speak  in  that  way ! " 
pleaded  her  father ;  "  I  cannot  endure  it — it  kills 
me. 

"  I   have   been  the  innocent   cause    of    much 
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misery — my  own  not  the  least,"  Margaret  con- 
tinued, with  eyes  fixed  on  the  cavern  of  the 
fire  where  her  husband's  letter  had  disappeared. 
"  I  feel  grieved  for  Rupert ;  it  was  not  his 
fault  if  he  could  not  love  me,  but  he  might 
have  left  me  to  those  who  did.  I  do  not  seek 
to  reproach  him,  but  he  has  destroyed  my 
life." 

"  You  will  cease  soon  to  lament  him,  Maggie ; 
better  live  apart  than  live  together  without  love 
or  with  love  only  on  one  side,"  said  Sylvan  Holt ; 
(l  our  family  do  not  die  of  heart-break,  and 
he  deserves  your  contempt  rather  than  your 
regret." 

A  glow  shone  through  Margaret's  fair  skin ; 
her  eyes  dilated  and  glittered. 

"  Father,  dear,  I  accept  my  lot  as  it  has  fallen 
to  me,"  replied  she,  in  a  trembling  tone ;  "  'tis 
hard,  cruel,  and  unjust  enough,  but  I  shall 
learn  to  bear  it — only  let  us  not  speak  of  Rupert 
often,  for  that  I  cannot  bear." 

She  got  up,  and,  with  her  baby  close  clasped  to 
her  bosom,  began  to  pace  the  room.  Her  father 
was  like  her  own  heart  to  her ;    instinctively  he 
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knew  her  feelings,  and  sought  to  respond  to 
them ;  but  his  anger  against  Colonel  Fielding 
was  deadlier  than  ever,  and  scarcely  could  he 
refrain  from  giving  violent  expression  to  it. 
He  began  to  blame  himself  for  short-sightedness 
in  having  consented  to  his  darling's  ill-omened 
marriage  with  a  dissembler  so  accomplished; 
his  wrath  was  now  intemperate  in  accusation, 
and  he  chose  to  regard  his  son-in-law  as  a 
complete  and  unscrupulous  man  of  the  world, 
who  would  recklessly  indulge  a  caprice  of  passion, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  Nothing  could  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  believe  in  the  literal  facts 
of  the  case ;  so  whatever  he  said,  whether  meant 
to  incite  his  daughter's  pride,  or  to  soothe  her 
grief,  only  chilled  her  heart  the  more. 

Margaret  endured  it,  though  it  was  torture; 
endured  it  in  silence,  except  that  now  and  then 
she  said,  "  Don't,  dear  father ;  don't — you  hurt 
me ! "  for,  indeed,  his  auger  was  like  the  touch 
of  an  unskilful  hand  about  an  agonizing  wound. 
It  was  a  cessation  of  one  pain  when  bed-time 
came,  and  she  could  get  away  into  solitude  and 
darkness  with  her   sorrow  —  a   sorrow   too   real 
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and  too  palpable  yet,  for  lier  to  see  beyond  the 
thick  curtain  of  gloom  which  it  had  drawn  across 
her  life. 

On  the  morrow  about  mid-day  Mrs.  Joan 
Clervaux  found  her  way  up  to  the  Grange ; 
Sylvan  Holt  was  absent,  andj  Margaret  was 
alone  in  her  chamber.  There  was  no  need 
to  ask  what  news ;  the  old  lady  read  in  her 
favourite's  face  that  the  time  of  anxiousness  yet 
of  hope  was  past,  and  that  the  deadliest  blow  that 
could  fall  had  fallen. 

"  It  is  all  over,  Mrs.  Joan ;  Rupert  will 
return  to  me  no  more — not  even  for  a  word 
of  farewell,  and  he  is  going  to  India,"  said 
Margaret,  hurriedly  clasping  her  old  friend's 
fingers  in  her  burning  nervous  hand  ;  "  we  had  his 
letter  yesterday." 

"  Gipsy,  Gipsy,  you  cannot  mean  it !  You 
will  never  be  such  a  proud  young  fool  as  to 
let  him  go  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Joan,  almost  angrily. 

"  I  would  not  if  he  loved  me,  but  he  does  not 
love  me,  and  I  can  do  nothing.  He  has 
humiliated  me,  but  I  will  not  humiliate  my- 
self." 

P  2 
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Margaret's  face  was  pale,  her  beautiful  eves 
were  clouded;  all  the  night  watches  since 
Rupert  left  her  she  had  kept  with  tears — but 
she  did  not  weep  now;  she  tried  to  carry  her 
sorrow  quietly,  and  as  for  her  tears  their  source 
seemed  to  be  dried  up ;  there  was  a  wasting 
fever  upon  her  which  burnt  and  shivered  in 
her  veins  alternately;  you  would  scarcely  have 
recognised  in  her  the  glad-hearted,  blooming 
young  creature  of  a  month  ago.  Mrs.  Joan 
watched  her  with  dismay. 

"Does  he  know  how  his  conduct  is  killing 
you?  "  said  she.  "  Oh  !  Gipsy,  my  darling,  my 
darling,  can  nothing  be  changed  of  all  this 
folly  and  misery!  'Twas  very  selfish  in  poor 
Frances  to  draw  him  away,  but  I  do,  I  do,  think  his 
heart  was,  and  is  yours." 

"  Ah !  no,  no  !  you  would  not  say  so  if  you  had 
read  the  letter  my  father  received  from  him 
yesterday — so  cold,  and  indifferent,  so  cruel  it 
seemed  to  me — for  I  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
unless  it  be  that  I  have  loved  him  too  well !  I 
said  that  I  never  desired  to  see  his  face  again, 
and  I  thought   so    then ;    but    now,   now  that  he 
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is  going  away  and  may  come  back  no  more,  I 
could  go  on  my  knees  to  him  to  beseech  a  kind 
word,  a  word  that  we  might  both  remember, 
if  our  separation  be  for  ever ;  he  is  my  little 
one's  father — I  can't,  I  can't  forget  that!  How 
shall  I  teach  my  baby  to  love  him  if  we  are 
to  be  always  divided  ?  What  shall  I  do,  Mrs. 
Joan  ?  He  does  not  love  me,  or  the  rest  would 
be  easy.  Don't  think  I  could  not  forgive  him 
his  distrust  of  me ;  my  heart  is  so  broken  I 
could  forgive  him  anything  !  "  She  spoke  with 
nervous  rapidity  and  force,  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing her  hands  in  unconscious  wildness  of  anguish. 
Mrs.  Joan's  eyes  grew  dim  with  pity  for  her 
irrepressible  suffering. 

"  You  are  right  now,  Gipsy,"  said  she  ;  "  between 
husband  and  wife  there  may  come  wounds  of 
love,  but  an  enduring  pique  of  pride  is  a  wicked 
thing  which  you  ought  not  to  perpetuate.  You 
spoke  of  little  Alick  just  now;  he  ought  to  draw 
you  together  and  unite  the  broken  link  of  his 
parents'  lives ;  you  must  not  let  Rupert  go  to  India 
unforgiven  and  unforgiving !  " 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it  ?  "  questioned  Margaret ; 
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"I  wish  I  had  retained  his  letter;  there  you 
would  have  seen  that  he  puts  me  off  coldly, 
quietly,  unfeelingly  as  an  ill-fitting  garment  that 
it  has  irked  him  to  wear." 
-  "  I  will  not  say,  ( no  matter '  Margaret,  but 
that  does  not  efface  your  wifely  duty ;  you  cannot 
dissolve  the  sacredness  of  your  marriage  now.  'tis 
done  for  good  and  all  when  once  'tis  done — for 
the  child's  sake  part  friends;  so  that  later,  when 
time  has  scarred  your  wounds,  or  cleared  up 
misunderstanding,  or  cooled  the  vehemence  of 
passion,  you  may  live  out  your  lives  as  you 
should,  bearing  and  forbearing  mutually." 

"  That  cold  pretence  instead  of  real  affection ! 
no,  no,  Mrs.  Joan ;  I  cannot  look  to  that.  I  have 
thought  he  loved  me — how  could  he  lie  so  like  the 
truth?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  loved  you,  Margaret,  and  that 
he  loves  you  still,  though,  perhaps,  even  to  himself 
his  heart  is  for  the  time  eclipsed  ;  but  the  cold 
shadow  will  pass,  and  then " 

"  Don't,  don't,  you  torture  me ! "  cried  Mar- 
garet ;  "  do  I  not  remember  his  letter,  and  that 
he  is  going  to  India — what  use  of  change  there  ?  " 
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"  There  is  a  long  life  before  you,  Gipsy," 
said  Mrs.  Joan,  gently.  "  The  Colonel  will  come 
back  to  England  again,  and  how  will  you 
meet  ?  " 

Margaret  hid  her  face ;  "  I  know  not,  or 
whether  we  ever  shall  meet,"  said  she,  after 
a  pause ;  "  the  world  is  wide." 

"  I  wish  you  would  write  to  him,  Margaret ; 
write  to  him  out  of  the  aching  depths  of  your 
loving  heart ;  do,  darling,  that  would  touch 
him  home  more  sharply  than  any  reproach." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot  trail  myself  to  his  feet  a 
suppliant ;  nay,  I  will  not !  "  cried  Margaret,  with 
sudden  fire ;  "  he  left  me  and  I  will  show  him 
that  I  can  live  without  him.  He  is  mourning  now 
for  the  loss  of  Frances,  'tis  not  for  me  to  witness 
his  regret — I  will  not  push  myself  into  his 
thoughts  at  such  a  time — let  him  go ;  it  is, 
as  my  father  says,  better  that  we  should  live 
apart." 

For  the  moment  all  softness  of  feminine  feeling 
seemed  to  have  given  way  to  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  her  natural  character.  Mrs.  Joan 
knew  well  the  wilful   significance  of  her  erected 
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head  and  quivering  lip ;  her  countenance  took  a 
strange  resemblance  to  her  father's  while  that 
burning  resentment  thrilled  her  heart,  but  this 
phase  of  feeling  passed  soon,  and  she  dropped 
nerveless  into  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
risen,  saying  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  pathos — 
"  Tis  of  no  use,  Mrs.  Joan — this  is  no  question  of 
what  1  would  or  would  not.  Rupert  is  the 
master ;  he  is  gone,  and  I  am  alone ;  it  is  less 
miserable  for  both  of  us  thus  than  if  we  were 
condemned  to  the  endurance  of  each  other's 
presence ;  I  will  speak  for  myself — I  would 
rather,  far  rather,  never  see  him  more  than  see 
him  other  than  he  was.  Judge,  then,  if  he  has  not 
decided  justly ;  he  does  not  love  me,  and  I  know, 
and  well  he  knows  too,  that  no  feigning  could 
ever  again  make  me  think  he  did." 

Mrs.  Joan  sighed  profoundly;  she  could  not 
bear  to  use  to  Margaret  that  common-place 
argument,  which  to  herself  felt  almost  immoral, 
that  even  the  failure  of  affection  was  no  sufficient 
plea  for  separation  in  her  case,  because  the  poor 
young  wife  based  on  it  all  her  thoughts.  The 
persuasion  that  Rupert  did  not  love    her  bound 
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her  hand  and  foot.  The  idea  of  public  gossip  had 
now  become  the  smallest  element  in  her  humilia- 
tion ;  it  is  not  when  we  are  beaten  to  the  earth 
with  an  iron  grief  that  we  can  heed  what  idle 
tongues  may  say ;  thus  Margaret  ceased  now  to 
think  of  the  great  indignity  she  had  endured  at 
her  husband's  hands,  and  dwelt  only  on  the  loss  of 
what  had  been  the  glory  and  bliss  of  her  youth — 
the  faithful  and  ardent  love  of  one  whom 
she  had  esteemed  beyond  all  men  faithful,  brave, 
and  good.  Her  hero  of  pure  gold  was  golden 
still  (for  what  she  considered  as  the  mistake  of 
their  marriage  could  not  change  his  identity,)  but 
he  was  no  longer  her  hero  ;  what  was  noble  and 
generous  in  him  could  not  be  her  pride  or 
her  possession  any  more — their  separation  seemed 
utterly  completed — complete  and  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Joan  pleaded  hard  with  her  to  make 
an  advance  towards  reconciliation  with  her 
husband,  but  she  could  not  prevail,  and  at  last 
took  her  leave  much  disheartened.  When  she 
was  gone,  Margaret  went  up  to  the  dreary 
corridor  and  tired  herself  out  bodily ;  she  had  not 
courage  to  face  the  out-door  sunshine,   she  had 
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never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Grange  since 
that  day  down  at  Oakfield  when  Bell  Rowley  had 
told  her  where  Rupert  was.  Jacky  heard  her 
step  pass  by  the  nursery  door ;  and  when  her  dear 
young  mistress  was  out  of  sight,  she  set  it  open 
and  began  to  sing  to  the  baby  one  of  the  many 
queer  chaunts  that  she  had  recently  learnt  for  his 
delectation.  Oscar  was  there  by  the  hearth  half 
asleep  and  half  awake,  but  at  the  sound  of 
Margaret's  foot  he  rose  up  with  a  ponderous 
yawn  and  stretch  of  his  great  limbs,  and  betook 
himself  to  join  her  march  up  and  down  the 
corridor,  following  as  she  went  and  turning  as  she 

3  o  o 

turned  with  lugubrious  perseverance  and  fidelity. 
The  dog  knew  she  was  in  trouble,  and  when  once 
she  stopped  by  the  window,  and  leant  her  aching 
forehead  against  the  glass,  he  thrust  up  his 
cold  nose  to  her  face  as  if  trying  to  insinuate  the 
comfort  that  the^e  was  one  faithful,  unselfish 
friend  near  her. 

Jacky  was  strangely  discomposed  by  the  mys- 
terious transactions  that  had  been  recently  taking 
place  at  the  Grange,  but  as  yet  she  only  suspected 
the  final  event.      Margaret  had  said  to  her  that 
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morning,  "  Jacky,  is  raj  old  room  that  I  used  to 
sleep  in  just  as  it  was  ?  I  want  to  go  back  to 
it."  Jacky  told  her  " Yes/'  and  it  was  on  the  tip 
of  her  tongue  to  add,  "  When  are  we  to  get 
t'  Colonel  home  again  ?  "  when  her  mistress  turned 
hurriedly  from  her  as  if  dreading  any  question. 

While  Margaret  now  paced  the  cold  and  gloomy 
corridor  the  servant  listened  and  reflected : 

"  Surely  he  can't  ha'  left  her,"  said  she,  to 
herself,  "when  she  loved  him  better  than  ever 
woman  yet  loved  ane  o'  his  fause  kind — left 
this  princely  bairn,  too  ?  Eh,  but  it  looks  sadly 
like  it ;  I  'd  never  any  opinion  o'  sweethearting 
an'  marrying.  T'  upshot's  aye  trouble  mair  or 
less.  Them 's  wisest  'at  can  keep  clear  o'  baith^ 
like  me." 

Alick  began  to  coo,  and  then  to  fret  a  little, 
so  Jacky  carried  him  to  the  door  that  his  mother 
might  hear  him  and  come  down ;  presently  she 
appeared,  her  face  brightening  unconsciously  as 
she  met  his  smile,  and  took  him  in  her  tender 
arms.  The  old  servant  watched  her  narrowly 
as  the  shadow  was  again  dropped  over  her 
countenance ;  and  at  last  she  said,  with  an  affec- 
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tionate  soothing  which  took  from  her  question 
all  tone  of  prying  curiosity — 

"  Margaret,  there  's  something  dreadful  t' 
matter;  tell  Jacky  what  it  is  ?  I  don't  believe 
folk's  talk,  for  it 's  past  believing." 

"  My  husband  is  going  away  to  India,  Jacky," 
was  the  almost  inaudible  reply. 

"  Then,  why  isn't  he  here  now  ? "  demanded 
the  servant,  sharply,  "  or  why  are  not  you  wi' 
him?  It  passes  me  altogether;  I  can't  under- 
stand it !     Has  mistress  Tibbie  Ryder  told  only 

a   true  tale  in  t'  valley  then  ?     Oh,   bairn " 

Jacky  read  her  answer  in  Margaret's  face,  and 
clasping  her  round  with  her  hard  red  arms,  she 
began  to  cry  and  storm  alternately. 

"  An'  he  has  left  you — ill  befall  him  ! "  said 
she ;  "  I  '11  never  trust  t'  fair  looks  or  t*  fair 
words  o'  mortal  man  again,  if  he  did  not  worship 
the  very  ground  you  went  on !  Satan's  sel'  must 
ha'  beguiled  him ;  I  '11  credit  no  other.  He 's 
not  awa  o'  his  ain  gude  will ;  he 's  been  be- 
witched ! " 

At  any  other  moment  Margaret  would  have 
smiled  at  Jacky's  vehemence  and  peculiarity  of 
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denunciation,  but  now  she  scarcely  heard  it,  and 
could  not  contradict  it.  Her  father  came  home 
while  she  was  sitting  by  the  nursery  fire  with 
the  child,  and  took  her  down  to  the  parlour. 

The  days  were  short  now,  and  it  fell  dark 
early,  so  that  there  were  many  long  hours  for 
them  to  sit  together  almost  silent— neither  could 
bear  to  speak  of  indifferent  things,  and  the  one 
subject  which  absorbed  all  their  thoughts  both 
avoided.  The  last  few  weeks  had  aged  Sylvan 
Holt  fast ;  his  iron  grey  hair  was  white  almost, 
his  erect  frame  stooped,  his  firm,  decisive  step 
had  begun  to  drag  and  falter,  as  if  soon  it  might 
fail  and  cease  from  the  earth  altogether.  His 
last  joy — his  darling's  bright  smile  and  happy 
heart — had  passed  out  of  his  life  and  left  it 
blank. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  CHANGE   OF   SCENE. 


Three  more  weary  days  dragged  over  at  Wild- 
wood  Grange :  there  was  a  hush  and  stillness 
through  the  house  such  as  always  seem  to  per- 
vade the  atmosphere  where  broods  any  great 
calamity.  Out  of  doors  the  gossips  talked !  They 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  dilated  copiously 
on  the  separation  between  Colonel  Fielding  and 
his  wife,  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  They 
had  always  predicted  some  event  of  the  kind  as 
the  climax  of  such  a  strangely  assorted  marriage ; 
but,  no  doubt,  said  the  moralist  section,  there 
had  been  faults  on  both  sides — there  always 
were  in  these  lamentable  cases.  Some  speculated 
as  to  whether  Margaret  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  possession  of  her  child,  and  here  the  young 
mother   had   all  the  women  on  her  side.      Mrs. 
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Joan  Clervaux  explained,  defended,  reasoned, 
and  grew  angry  with  her  friends  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  chose  to  discuss  affairs  which  were 
no  concern  of  theirs. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Joan,  don't  we  all  know  how 
neighbours  take  our  private  griefs  to  heart ! " 
cried  Miss  Bell  Rowley,  who  had  led  off  the 
cry  of  Margaret's  desertion ;  (i  I  am  very  sorry 
for  the  Colonel  and  Margaret,  because  they  are 
both  behaving  in  such  a  silly  and  wrong-headed 
way,  and  everybody  can  see  it  but  themselves. 
But  are  we  not  to  talk  ?  The  calamities  of 
our  acquaintance  seem  to  me  a  special  dispen- 
sation in  our  favour,  or  we  should  be  dulled  to 
death  for  lack  of  news.  When  our  turn  comes, 
shall  we  not  also  furnish  a  theme  for  the 
polite  morning  call  and  the  genial  after-dinner 
mood?  And  shall  we  not  be  grateful  for  the 
good  even  afflicted  folks  can  do  in  beguiling 
the  tedium  of  an  hour  amongst  their  condoling 
neighbours  ?  " 

"  God  knows,  we  can  bear  philosophically 
enough  what  does  not  touch  our  own  skin," 
retorted    Mrs.   Joan,   bitterly ;    "  and  that   very 
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few  of  us  spare  to  lay  the  lasli  upon  an  erring 
friend." 

Some  one,  Tibbie  Ryder,  probably,  or  it  might 
be  Jacques,  suggested  to  the  irate  and  contemp- 
tuous Jacky  that  Colonel  Fielding  could,  if  he 
chose,  remove  his  son  from  Margaret's  custody 
and  place  him  elsewhere,  and  the  old  servant, 
not  very  judiciously,  carried  the  remark  home 
to  her  young  mistress ;  but  she,  to  her  credit 
be  it  said,  repudiated  the  idea  that  her  husband 
could  ever  become  her  persecutor;  nevertheless, 
it  haunted  her  afterwards  continually  when  Alick 
was  out  of  her  sight. 

"  Father,  could  we  not  go  away  from  Mirkdale 
for  a  little  while  ? "  she  one  evening  asked, 
when  this  thought  had  taken  a  tenacious  hold 
upon  her;  she  had  a  vague  notion  of  hiding 
herself  and  the  child  in  some  solitude  where 
they  would  never  be  discovered. 

"  Yes,  Maggie  ;  we  will  go  away  for  altogether 
if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Sylvan  Holt,  eagerly; 
this  was  what  he  had  himself  been  secretly 
wishing — any  change  that  would  stir  her  out 
of  her  blank  silence  of  sorrow  would  be  welcome 
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to  him.  He  was  ready  to  efface  all  his  own 
long  habits  of  seclusion  to  win  such  consolation  for 
her  as  he  could. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  I  think  if  we  could 
get  out  of  England.  Father,  take  me  to  see  my 
mother's  grave !  It  seems  to  me  as  if  that 
would  nerve  me  to  bear  my  own  fate  better — 
her  sufferings  were  far  beyond  mine" 

"  Yes,  Maggie,  yes,"  was  Sylvan  Holt's 
hurried  answer ;  "  I  will  make  that  pilgrimage 
with  you.     You  should  have  made  it  before." 

There  is  always  something  selfish  in  a  pro- 
found sorrow ;  Margaret's  thoughts  were  so 
busy  with  her  own  burden,  that  she  did  not 
note  the  clayey  pallor  that  overspread  her 
father's  countenance,  or  the  agony,  physical  as 
well  as  mental,  that  convulsed  him  for  a  little 
while.  He  struggled  through  it  without  a 
groan,  and  then  began  to  speak  of  the  few 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  journey. 
"  Jacky,  will  go  with  us — and  would  you  like 
Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux?  "  he  asked. 

"  If  she  could  go ;  it  does  me  good  to  be  with 
her."     It   did   her  good  because  Mrs.   Joan  was 

vol.  in.  o 
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the  only  person  who  still  persisted  in  speaking- 
kindly  of  her  husband  and  hopefully  of  their 
future ;  she  would  not  for  a  moment  give  ear 
to  such  a  suggestion  as  that  their  separation 
was  to  be  perpetual :  she  also  maintained  her 
opinion  that  Rupert  loved  his  wTife,  and 
that  his  wife  ought  to  love  and  forgive  him; 
all  which  soothed  Margaret,  though  she  contra- 
dicted it. 

Mrs.  Joan  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  travelling, 
but  she  immediately  acceded  to  Sylvan  Holt's 
request  for  her  company  for  Margaret's  sake, 
and  they  all  left  Mirkdale  together.  It  was  the 
worst  season  of  the  year  also  for  a  journey,  the 
days  being  short,  dark,  and  cold,  but  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  at  least  two  of  the 
party ; — sunshine,  the  cheery  laughter  of  nature, 
would  have  seemed  to  mock  them.  Jacky  thought 
the  expedition  foolish  in  the  extreme,  but  she 
held  her  peace  and  kept  Alick  in  high  good- 
humour, — a  feat  of  some  difficulty  under  all  the 
circumstances — until  they  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney's end. 

Then    Margaret   for    the   first    time    seemed 
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to  sink  down  into  apathetic  rest,  as  if  she  had 
attained  to  safety  from  a  threatening  danger.  For 
two  or  three  days  she  kept  her  room,  Mrs.  Joan 
rarely  leaving  her,  while  Sylvan  Holt  endured 
a  solitude  full  of  the  racking  torments  such  as 
that  place,  of  all  others,  was  calculated  to  awaken 
in  his  breast.  But  one  morning  he  proposed  to 
take  her  out :  she  knew  whither,  and  she  con- 
sented. A  carriage  was  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
which  they  entered,  and  were  driven  to  a  village 
church  some  miles  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the 
town.  In  a  secluded  corner  of  its  remote  grave- 
yard, where  the  grass  was  long  and  the  funereal 
shrubs  were  dense  even  then,  there  was  set  up  a 
lowly  cross  without  any  legend,  or  text,  or  name, 
or  date.  Beneath  that  cross  lay  the  dust  of 
Sylvan  Holt's  wife  and  Margaret's  unknown 
mother.  It  was  a  mournful  place,  and  the  day 
was  mournful ;  pale,  hazy-blue  was  the  sky, 
dank  and  moist  the  winter  earth;  but  they 
knelt  down  in  company  beside  the  grave,  and 
stayed  there  some  time.  Sylvan  Holt  in 
its  presence  began  to  regain  a  certain  calm, 
and   he    said    at   last  with   a  settled   recognition 

Q  2 
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of  the  fact,  "  I  have  no  right  in  this  poor 
grave,  Maggie ;  hate  divorced  her  from  me 
before  death,  but  you  were  her  child  that  she 
did  love;  for  you  there  may,  in  some  mys- 
terious future,  be  recognition  and  love  again, 
but  for  me — nothing;  she  would  turn  and  fly 
from  me  with  shrieks  like  those  that  once  rang 
in  my  ears,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to 
echo  there." 

Margaret  took  her  father's  arm  and  drew  him 
away  silently — the  tears  that  Avere  falling  now 
fell  not  for  herself  but  for  him.  They  took 
their  way  back  into  Marseilles,  each  feeling  that 
the  pilgrimage  they  had  made  to  that  grave  was 
their  last. 

In  regaining  their  hotel  it  happened  that  they 
had  to  traverse  a  considerable  part  of  the  city, 
and  in  one  of  the  busier  streets  becoming  en- 
tangled in  a  throng  of  other  vehicles,  their  car- 
riage could  only  move  at  a  foot's-pace.  Margaret's 
gaze  rested  on  the  hurrying  crowd  without  dis- 
tinguishing individuals  for  a  long  while,  but 
suddenly  her  eyes  were  startled  into  clear  vision, 
and  she  exclaimed,  while  the  colour  flushed  her 
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face,  "  There  is  Rupert !  there  is  my  hus- 
band!" 

Sylvan  Holt  leant  forward  and  saw  him  too. 
He  was  threading  his  way  rapidly  amongst  the 
moving  throng,  Sandy  close  behind  him,  carry- 
ing what  looked  like  the  hastily  caught-up 
remains  of  his  master's  baggage  —  a  cloak,  a 
desk  strapped  round  with  a  leather  thong,  and 
a  little  knapsack.  Margaret's  idea  was  that  he 
had  come  thither  in  search  of  her,  and  she 
looked  eagerly  from  the  window;  Sandy  caught 
sight  of  her,  pressed  to  the  Colonel's  side,  and 
seemed  to  give  him  some  hurried  information; 
but  his  master  impatiently  shook  his  hand  off, 
and,  without  turning  his  head,  darted  into  the 
open  door  of  a  great  hotel  and  disappeared. 

This  incident  took  less  time  to  enact  than  it 
has  taken  to  relate;  as  Colonel  Fielding  vanished 
within  the  hall  the  crowd  of  carriages  separated, 
and  the  driver  of  Sylvan  Holt's  took  advantage 
of  a  clear  space  in  the  street  to  dash  forward 
at  a  gallop.  Margaret's  countenance  changed 
from  its  expression  of  startled  eagerness  to  a 
petrified  coldness  as  her  father  said — 
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ei  He  is  going  by  Marseilles  instead  of  South- 
ampton, it  seems.  What  ill-luck  has  made  our 
paths  cross  here  ?  " 

"No  ill-luck,  father,  dear,  but  a  merciful 
Providence,  to  teach  me  for  what  an  insensate 
rock  I  have  been  grieving,  and  to  cure  me  of 
such  womanish  folly!"  replied  Margaret,  bitterly; 
"  although  Sandy  told  him  I  was  within  a  dozen 
yards,  he  would  not  even  look  towards  me, 
it  is  indeed  well  that  we  are  to  meet  no 
more ! " 

"You  would  like  to  get  away  quickly  from 
Marseilles,  Maggie?  'T  will  be  best  so." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  do  not  let  him  think  he  is  pursued  ; 
we  will  leave  at  once — this  very  afternoon.  I 
cannot  breathe  this  air  now ;  it  stifles  me." 
Margaret  met  Mrs.  Joan  while  her  firmness  was 
in  its  strength,  and  told  her  what  had  happened, 
coloured  by  all  the  indignation  that  burnt  in  her 
heart.  The  old  lady  wasted  no  time  in  argument 
or  entreaty,  but,  evading  her  favourite's  presence, 
as  soon  as  she  could  she  went  forth  herself,  intend- 
ing to  seek  out  Colonel  Fielding  and  bring  him  to 
his  wife ;  she  was  sure  he  could  not  have  under- 
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stood  Sandy,  or  that  nothing  would  have  with- 
held him  from  being  with  her  now.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  she  found  the  hotel  which  Margaret 
had  described  to  her,  and  on  inquiry  she  was  told 
that  Colonel  Fielding  and  his  servant  had  gone  an 
hour  or  more  previous  to  embark  on  board  the 
<(  Simoon,"  which  was  to  have  sailed  the  day 
before  but  had  been  deferred.  The  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Joan,  buoyed  up  by  a  hope  which,  alas !  grew 
momently  fainter,  that  the  "  Simoon  "  might  have 
suffered  another  detention,  caused  herself  to  be 
driven  to  the  place  of  embarkment,  but  the 
vessel  was  gone.  She  was  almost  disposed 
to  cry  with  Margaret,  that  there  was  a  fate  in 
it! 

They  left  Marseilles  that  afternoon  to  go 
straight  home  to  Wildwood.  "  I  shall  be  all  your 
own  again,  father !  "  said  Margaret,  with  a  spasm 
of  feigned  carelessness ;  "  we  will  try  to  renew  ©ur 
old  life,  and  to  forget  that  we  have  ever  had 
an  interloper  between  us."  Then  her  eyes  fell 
on  her  child's  sleepy  face  in  Jacky's  arms 
opposite  her,  and  the  bitter-gay  voice  dropped 
into  a  long  silence. 
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Mrs.  Joan  never  told  any  one  but  Jacky,  who 
sympathized  fully  in  her  views,  of  her  long  and 
vain  quest  after  the  Colonel  and  the  servant. 
Jacky  had  had  her  own  anxieties  as  to  whether 
or  no  he  might  claim  little  Alick,  and  was  relieved 
to  find  herself  once  more  safe  with  him  and  his 
mother  in  familiar  Mirkdale,  and  Ins  hard  father 
far  away. 
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Thus  Margaret,  but  little  more  than  a  year  after 
her  marriage,  found  herself  once  more  living  her 
narrow  uneventful  life,  the  child  in  her  arms 
almost  the  only  visible  difference  between  then  and 
now.  She  took  her  loneliness  sorely,  sorely  to 
heart;  and  if  for  a  few  proud  indignant  hours  she 
had  cheated  herself  into  a  belief  that  she  could  bear 
this  severance  with  a  calm  equanimity,  the  delu- 
sion faded  like  a  vision  as  soon  as  she  found  her 
monotonous  days  gliding  on  without  any  sensible 
decrease  in  her  pain  and  regret.  Hers  was, 
indeed,  a  hard  and  bitter  lot ;  all  the  charm  of 
youth  and  love  was  departed  from  her,  and  she  had 
in  its  stead  the  drag-chain  of  mortified  feeling 
and  wantonly  wasted  happiness.  Sylvan  Holt  at 
this  season  surrounded  her  with  every  care  that 
his  anxious  and  watchful  heart  could  devise ;  his 
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life  had  suddenly  grown  valuable  in  his  own  eyes, 
worthless  as  it  had  been  but  a  little  while  ago, 
because  he  longed  to  consecrate  its  years  to  caring 
for  and  tending  her.  The  thought  of  her  un- 
protected state  if  he  were  gone  haunted  him  night 
and  day, — haunted  him  most  cruelly  when  strug- 
gling in  those  untold  pangs  which  he  knew, 
through  MacmichaFs  warning,  might  any  hour 
hurry  him  from  the  world.  Already,  though 
perhaps  in  mercy  he  saw  it  not,  the  shadow  of 
death  was  upon  him,  and  its  hand  shortened  to 
strike. 

Events  at  this  period  of  Margaret's  existence 
trode  closely  one  upon  the  heels  of  another. 
Scarcely  had  she  rallied  from  the  severe  shock  of 
one  suffering  before  she  was  again  shaken,  and 
again  her  strength  almost  succumbed  under  the 
overwhelming  force  of  a  fresh  sorrow.  If  her  life 
had  bright  sunshine,  which  it  certainly  had,  the 
shadows  that  contrasted  it  were  very  long  and 
very  dark. 

One  evening  she  was  pacing  the  parlour  to 
and  fro  as  the  darkness  fell.  Sylvan  Holt  was 
abroad  with  his  gun  ;  and  she  had  her  child  in  her 
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arms,  and  was  crooning  to  it  softly  a  lullaby  song, 
which  ever  and  anon  sank  into  a  cooing  murmur 
on  his  dewy  lips.  They  had  now  been  back 
at  Wildwood  full  a  fortnight,  and  she  began  to 
realize  the  cold  blank  of  her  early  widowhood  in 
all  its  weary  desolateness ;  many,  many  a  tear 
would  have  dropped  on  the  pretty  baby  face  had 
she  not  turned  it  to  her  bosom,  and  let  them 
fall  on  her  own  clasping  hands  instead.  The 
wood  fire  upon  the  hearth  had  been  lately 
replenished,  so  that  while  the  night  closed  like 
a  curtain  outside  the  windows,  and  the  great 
motionless  trees  were  slowly  absorbed  into  its 
blackness,  the  room  was  fitfully  illumined  by 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  flames.  The  door 
was  a  little  ajar,  and  Jacky  had  crept  stealthily  to 
the  opening  to  watch  her  darling  herself  unseen. 
Her  faithful  old  hands  were  hard  pressed  against 
her  bosom,  to  keep  down  the  groans  of  sorrowing 
pity  that  would  else  have  broken  out  at  the 
picture  she  beheld.  Margaret's  tall  slender  form 
was  thrown  slightly  back,  to  enable  her  to  carry 
her  burden  the  easier,  and  her  noble  face  was 
bent  down  towards  the  child.     Jacky  knew  that 
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she  was  crying,  though  she  could  not  see  her 
tears — the  posture  of  her  head  was  expressive 
of  such  deep  grief — such  utter  weariness  and 
dejection,  weariness  of  heart  and  brain,  for  the 
body  still  carried  its  cross  proudly*  enough. 

"  Oh !  my  bairn,  my  bonnie  bairn  !  "  was  the 
inward  cry  of  Jacky's  steadfast  soul ;  "  it 's  not 
to  my  poor  arms  you  come  for  comfort  now." 

She  saw  Margaret  pause  by  the  window  and 
look  abroad  into  the  murky  night,  and  then  as  she 
again  addressed  herself  to  her  march  through  the 
room,  she  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  said ;  "  Oh ! 
baby,  baby,  if  it  were  not  for  your  little  hands 
upon  my  breast,  I  should  wish  that  I  were  dead  !*' 
and  then  she  took  the  little  hands  and  pressed 
them  to  her  lips,  in  a  long,  fond  kiss.  Jacky  held 
her  breath  and  leant  her  wrinkled  forehead 
against  the  door-side,  while  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  growing  dim  and  soft.  Margaret  had 
presently  walked  herself  weary,  and  then  she 
dropped  into  a  low  chair  by  the  hearth,  and 
suckled  the  child,  who  woke  up  with  a  smile. 
Jacky  could  see  her  smiling  into  the  baby's  eyes 
too ;  and  now  when  she  spoke  it  was  in  the  nursing 
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mother  voice — all  love,  and  caress,  and  sweetness. 
At  length  the  little  one  lay  back  on  her  lap 
satisfied,  and  laughed  and  crowed  in  Margaret's 
face,  as  she  played  with  him. 

"  My  wee  one !  oh,  my  baby,  it  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  you,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  inex- 
pressible tenderness ;    "  I  think,   baby,  if  he  had 

not    given    me    you    I    should    have  "   She 

checked  the  expression  of  some  violent  feeling 
with  a  shudder,  and  dropped  her  face  upon 
her  hand.  The  child  whimpered  as  if  he  were 
frightened,  and  recovering  herself  she  began  to 
dance  him  about,  and  to  sing  a  lively  tune  ;  she 
did  not  cease  until  she  was  almost  out  of  breath, 
and  then,  as  a  continuation  of  the  play,  she  bent 
over  him  and  whispered  ;  "  Baby,  where  is  papa 
now  ?  Where  is  he.  Far  away  on  the  deep  sea, 
sailing  away  from  us  further  and  further !  Will 
he  ever  come  back  !  Is  he  thinking  of  us,  my 
darling  ?  Perhaps  he  is  walking  on  the  deck  this 
dark  night,  and  trying  to  fancy  what  his  wife  and 
his  boy  are  doing.  Baby,  I  hope  he  fancies  how 
we  love  him  ;  he  must  never  think  we  could  give 
up  loving  him;  must  he  ?  " 
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The  child  crowed  triumphantly,  and  put  his 
wee  soft  palms  together,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  clap  them  in  applause  ;  while  Margaret  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  and  watched  him  admiringly ; 
her  countenance  had  brightened  insensibly. 

<l  Oscar,  come  and  look  at  baby,"  said  she ; 
"  come  and  look  at  him."  The  gaunt  animal 
stalked  majestically  over  towards  his  mistress  and 
sat  down  at  her  knees.  His  youthful  vivacity 
was  beginning  to  yield  to  a  sombre  dignity,  as  if 
he  foresaw  the  coming  cares  of  life. 

"  Old  friend,  old  friend !  I  think  you  have 
found  out  I  am  not  your  wild  Gipsy  companion 
any  more !  "We  grow  sober  both  of  us.  Let  us 
go  and  see  what  poor  Jacky  is  doing  in  the 
kitchen.  It  is  a  dull  house,  Oscar,  now;  you 
miss  him  too,  I  know ! "  And  Margaret  rose 
from  her  seat,  with  the  boy  sitting  upon  her 
arm  more  solidly  and  firmly  than  babies  generally 
do — he  never  doubled  up ;  the  old  servant  stole 
back  to  her  quarters,  and  pretended  to  be  setting 
out  the  tea  things  when  Margaret  appeared. 

Margaret  placed  herself  in  the  corner  of 
the    lan^-settle,    where    she    had    so    often    sat 
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when  a  child  to  listen  to  Jacky's  fireside  stories, 
and  after  a  little  quiet  watching  of  her  baby's 
face,  which  was  again  settling  into  a  rosy  sleep, 
she  turned  in  a  listening  posture  towards  the 
door,  and  said,  "  It  is  a  cold  dark  night,  Jacky ; 
I  wish  my  father  would  not  stay  out  so  late 
on  the  moor.  He  must  have  gone  very  far 
not  to  have  come  home  before  this.  He  is 
often  out  after  nightfall  now ;  he  did  not  use  to  be 
formerly." 

"His  shooting  over  Holm  Wood  takes  him 
out  o'  t'  way,"  replied  Jacky;  "may  be  the 
birds  have  been  a  bit  wildish,  and  master  never 
likes  to  bring  back  a  empty  bag.  He'll  be  in 
enow ;  I  thowt  I  heard  t'  fauld-yard  gate  click  a 
minute  sin  ?     Hark,  now  ! " 

"  That  is  not  my  father's  step,  but  there's  some- 
thing scratching  at  the  door ;  what  is  it,  Jacky  ? 
Will  you  see?" 

Jacky  opened  the  door  on  the  instant,  and 
there  immediately  sprang  in  Carlo  and  Bess, 
the  two  dogs  that  Sylvan  Holt  had  taken  out 
with  him  that  afternoon.  The  footmarks  they 
made  on  the  whitened   stone  floor   were  a   great 
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offence  to  the  old  servant's  domestic  notions 
of  cleanliness,  and  she  instantly  drove  them 
forth  screaming  to  Anty,  who  was  crossing  the 
yard  with  his  lantern  at  the  moment,  to  shut 
them  up  in  their  kennel.  Anty  whistled  and 
called  them  by  name,  but  they  still  hovered  on 
the  threshold,  though  Jacky  repulsed  them 
vehemently,  exclaiming,  "  Get  awa'  wi'  you ;  get 
awa'  wi'  you ;  I  won't  ha'  you  i'  my  kitchen  at 
no  end ! "  and  so  she  shut  the  door  upon  them, 
remarking  to  Margaret  as  she  again  drew  near 
the  hearth  that  it  was  not  like  master  to  leave 
his  dogs  straying  about  when  he  brought  them 
home  after  a  hard  day's  work.  They  heard 
Anty  whistling  in  vain ;  one  of  the  beasts  had 
sat  down  just  outside  the  door,  and  lifting  up  its 
muzzle  gave  vent  to  a  dismal  howl.  Jacky  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  it  and  said — 

"  What  ails  the  uncanny  beast  ?  Get  awa' 
to  your  kennel,  Bess ! "  But  as  Bess  did 
not  stir,  she  again  opened  the  door  and  called  to 
Anty— 

"  Has  master  come  home  yet,  Anty  ?  " 

"He'll     be     he're     direc'lv — I     see     him    at 
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t'  slip  stee   up   <y    t'   hill   mayhap    five   minutes 
sin !  " 

"  Get  this  Bess  awa'  fra'  t'  door ;  she  maks  noise 
enew  to  flay  t'  neebourhood,  and  I  '11  gie  her  some 
meat." 

"I  can't  be  fashed  wi'  t'  do^s  now;  I'se  a-oinix 
to  supper  up  t'  kye.  It 's  your  feeding  'em  about 
door  brings  'em  there ! "  and  with  that  Anty 
disappeared  into  the  cow-house  with  his  lantern, 
and  Jacky  again  excluded  Bess,  having  first  thrown 
her  a  plate  of  bones. 

Margaret  sat  quietly  in  her  corner  for  a  minute 
or  two  longer,  and  then  lifting  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  she  passed  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  across 
the  hall  to  the  parlour.     It  had  fallen  dismally 
gloomy  there,  and  for  an  instant  she  was  so   sure 
that  she  saw  her  father  sitting  in  his  customary 
place  by  the  hearth,  that  she  actually  spoke   to 
him,  but  the  next  moment  a  tongue  of  flame  blazed 
out  as  a  log  fell  lower  upon  the  ashes,  and  showed 
her  that  his  chair  was  empty,  while  Oscar,  who 
had  followed  her,  manifested  a  singular  uneasiness. 
She  returned  quickly  to  the  kitchen,   crying  out, 
"  Jacky,   Jacky,  my  father  has  not  come  back, 
VOL.  III.  K 
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can  anything  have  happened  to  him?  Call 
Anty  here,  and  see  how  strange  and  restless 
Oscar  is — he  trembles  all  over ! "  Anty  appeared 
at  the  summons,  and  leant  in  at  the  kitchen 
door  holding  his  lantern  so  that  it  threw  a 
long  line  of  weird  light  in  the  direction  of  the 
fauld-yard  gate. 

il  Which  way  did  my  father  go  when  you 
saw  him  at  the  slip  stee,  Anty?  Are  you 
sure  it  was  your  master  ?  "     Margaret  asked. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am,  it  was  master ;  I  see  him 
plain,  but  he  never  spoke — an'  he  was  na 
going  at  all  but  start  ning  still  like,"  was  the  man's 
reply. 

While  he  was  speaking,  Carlo  came  back 
whining. 

"What  ails  t'  beast — he's  possessed  surely," 
said  Jacky,  as  the  dog  scurried  away  barking  in 
the  direction  of  the  moor. 

K  He  seems  to  want  somebody  to  follow  him," 
Margaret  said ;  "  there  is  a  meaning  in  what  he 
does.  Jacky  bring  me  my  plaid,  and  get 
your  lantern.     Where  is  Martha?  let  her  take 
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Martha  came  from  the  dairy,  where  she  had 
been  scouring  her  milk  skeels,  and  accepted  her 
trust,  when  Jacky  bid  her  go  up  to  his  cot 
immediately  ;  and  then  she  let  Margaret  fold  her 
plaid  about  her  head  and  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance  start  off  towards  the  place  where 
Anty  said  he  had  last  seen  his  master,  Bess  and 
Carlo  running  on  before  and  Oscar  following; 
with  head  and  tail  depressed.  Tom,  whom  they 
encountered  just  outside  the  fauld-yard  gate, 
turned  and  went  with  them. 

Margaret's  face  had  blanched  at  the  shock 
she  had  received  in  the  parlour,  but  she  had 
a  perfect  command  of  herself — more  even  than 
Jacky,  whose  fears  had  taken  a  defined  shape  of 
which  she  dared  not  speak. 

The  point  for  which  they  were  bending  their 
steps  was  one  of  those  narrow  gaps  in  the  stone 
fences  common  in  Mirkdale,  which  ran  across 
the  moor  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Grange.  They  reached  it  without  having  met 
Sylvan  Holt,  without,  perhaps,  having  expected 
to  meet  him.  There  was  a  grizzled  old  thorn- 
tree  leaning   over   it   at   one    side,   which   Anty 

E  2 
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might  have  mistaken  for  his  master's  figure  in 
the  gloom ;  but  he  was  not  there,  nor  any  sign 
of  him ;  and  Carlo  and  Bess  still  ran  on  straight 
forward  in  the  direction  Margaret  knew  her 
father  often  took  in  his  shooting  expeditions,  as  it 
brought  him  by  a  short  cut  to  the  covers  at 
Holm  Wood  sooner  than  the  track. 

Once  on  the  open-hill  side  it  was  not  a  very 
dark  night ;  but  the  sky  hung  so  low  that  it 
seemed  as  if  an  upraised  hand  could  touch  its 
leaden  arch.  The  broken  ground  that  rose  on 
either  side  of  the  path  along  which  the  dogs 
were  leading  them,  showed  with  a  curious  dis- 
tinctness, though  every  object — sky,  grass,  bush, 
heather,  even  their  own  figures  were  suffused 
with  the  same  cold,  impalpable  grey — colourless 
as  hues  of  death ;  while  here  and  there  gleamed 
a  wan  water  pool,  darkened  a  narrow  gryp,  or 
yawned  a  forsaken  quarry.  The  limekilns  burn- 
ing by  night  were  like  lurid  witchfires  with 
streaming  shrouds  of  smoke  trailed  down  the 
slopes,  and  the  soft  wind  that  crept  low  and 
whispered  in  the  heather  was  as  if  the  earth 
shuddered  and  its  life  ran  cold  in  its  veins. 
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Margaret  walked  very  swiftly,  so  swiftly  that 
it  was  almost  more  than  Jacky  could  do  to  keep 
pace  with  her. 

" Bairn,  bairn,  what  do  you  look  to  find?" 
said  she,  hurriedly  ;  "  may  be  master 's  at  home 
this  minute  thinking  Ave  're  all  run  mad." 

"No,  Jacky,  you  know  he's  not,"  Margaret 
replied. 

"It's  not  like  him  to  bide  out;  I  wish  I'd 
brought  a  sup  o'  brandy ;  he  may  ha'  fa'en  ill 
upo'  t'  moor  ;  he  may,  you  know."  Jacky  glanced 
up  in  her  mistress's  face  to  learn  what  she  feared  ; 
but  the  darkness  baffled  her  scrutiny ;  then  she 
talked  on  to  cover  her  alarm.  "  He  's  been  strange 
and  doun  lately  about  you,  bairn ;  I  wish  we  'd 
ta'en  more  tent  o'  him :  nay,  but  we  took  every 
tent  we  could,  surely !  I  seed  nought  to  ail  him 
when  he  walked  through  t'  kitchen  this  afternoon 
an'  went  out." 

"  Hush,  Jacky !  did  you  not  hear  a  groan 
down  the  hill  where  the  furze  grows  thick  ?  " 

They  paused  and  listened  a  few  breathless 
seconds. 

"  It  is  on'y  t'  little  beck  sobbing  ower  the  stones 
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below/'  murmured  the  servant.  "  Where 's  Bess 
going  alongside  that  gryp  ?  It 's  soft  walking 
there ;  t'  path  turns  sharp  here,  we  '11  keep  to  it, 
it 's  safest ! " 

Again  they  hurried  forward,  but  when  they 
had  gone  about  fifty  paces  beyond  the  bend  in 
the  track,  Carlo  and  Bess  being  in  advance 
of  them,  Jacky  suddenly  flung  her  arms  round 
Margaret,  crying  out — 

"  What 's  yon  ?  Oh,  my  bairn,  my  bairn,  keep 
back ! "  for  she  saw  something  lying  across  the 
pathway  at  a  little  distance  in  front,  which 
might  have  been  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  if  there 
had  been  trees  there  for  storms  to  fell,  from  any 
shape  it  showed  in  the  grey  gloom ;  but  the  dogs 
had  stopped  beside  it  whining,  and  so  she  knew  it 
was  her  master. 

Margaret  broke  away  from  her  grasp,  and 
in  an  instant  was  down  on  her  knees  beside  him. 
She  touched  his  face,  which  lay  upwards  looking 
towards  heaven,  and  drew  back  with  a  sharp  ring- 
ing cry  :  never  before  had  her  warm  living  flesh 
touched  the  cold  unyielding  clay  of  death.  She 
sprang  up,  asking  in  wild  affright — 
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"  What  is  it,  Jacky  ?     Is  my  father  dead  ?  " 

Tom  stooped  down  and  flashed  his  lantern  on 
the  awful  face,  over  which  the  passing  night  air 
waved  the  shadowy  grey  locks,  and  then  said 
with  a  stolid  but  not  unfeeling  calm — 

"  Yes,  he  's  dead :  master 's  dead  an'  stark  ! 
an'  here's  his  gun  lying  close  by  him  loaded. 
I  should  say  he's  just  dropped  an'  soughed 
awa'  i'  ane  moment,  wi'out  ony  pain  at  a'." 

Jacky  was  bowed  down  over  him  with  clasped 
hands :  "  Oh !  bairn,  but  he's  surely  gane  home 
after  his  troublesome  journey,  an '11  get  rest  at 
last ! "  said  she,  in  an  awed,  tremulous  voice,  and 
taking  off  her  plaid  she  drew  it  reverently  over 
the  body. 

Margaret  for  several  minutes  stood  aloof  star- 
ing at  the  rigid  form  which  her  fancy  defined 
through  its  covering,  and  then  with  a  moan, 
she  dropped  on  the  ground  besides  it,  and  bent 
her  face  upon  her  knees.  She  did  not  dare 
take  the  frozen  hand  in  hers;  that  touch  of 
his  cold  brow  had  sent  a  thrill  through  all  her 
blood,  and  palsied  her  warm  throbbing  heart. 
"He  is  dead,  he  is  dead,  my  father   is   dead!" 
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she  kept  repeating  to  herself  in  a  stunned  half- 
unconscious  way.  She  heard  Jacky  conferring 
with  Tom  about  what  they  must  do,  and  shrank 
when  they  fired  off  the  gun  as  a  signal  to  Anty 
to  bring  help ;  then  Tom  went  away,  leaving 
his  lantern  on  the  ground,  and  the  servant 
knelt  besides  her,  and  pressed  her  in  her  arms 
whispering  to  her  such  comfort  as  she  could 
give. 

"  Oh !  bairn,  bairn,  he  was  tired  out  wi'  his 
hard  life,  an'  now  he's  done  wi'  it,"  said  she, 
sobbing ;  "  he  's  gane  where  the  wicked  cease  fra' 
troubling,  an'  where  the  weary  are  at  rest  — 
believe  it,  bairn ;  I  believe  it  surely  ! " 

"  But  so  lonely,  Jacky ;  if  he  had  died  in 
my  arms  at  home  I  think  I  could  have  borno 
it,  but  out  on  the  moorl  No  one  near  him — 
no  one  to  give  him  a  good-bye,  or  to  say  a 
prayer !  oh !  it  is  very  hard — it  is  very  cruel — 
why  was  it  ?  why  was  it  ?  " 

"It  was  God's  ivill  —  may  be  it  was  God's 
mercy.  We  don't  know  whcC  stood  by  him  when 
he  died — angels  come  and  gae  amang  us  yet — 
we   suldn't    say  he  was   alone.     My  bairn,   he's 
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boon  a  changed  man  o'  late,  an'  I  'm  sure  lie  's 
getten  peace." 

Margaret's  flesh  shivered  to  the  chill  night 
air,  she  drew  her  plaid  closer,  and  laid  her  arm 
round  the  neck  of  Oscar,  who  was  extended  on 
the  ground  by  her  side.  "  When  will  they  come, 
Jacky  ?  They  are  very  long,"  said  she,  presently. 
"Oh,  father,  father!" 

"  Cry,  bairn,  cry,  it  '11  do  you  glide  ! "  whis- 
pered the  old  servant;  "it'll  ease  your  sorrow." 

i:  I  can't  cry  Jacky ;  something  seems  to  clutch 
my  heart,  and  I  'm  afraid." 

There  was,  indeed,  an  awful  weight  in  the 
leaden  night  with  the  ghostly  whispers  in  the 
heather  and  the  singing  of  the  full  beck  below, 
which  seemed  to  dirge  the  dead  by  whom  they 
kept  their  watch.  It  was  an  hour  or  more 
before  they  heard  through  the  solemn  stillness 
the  tramp  of  many  feet  approaching,  and  the 
sound  of  men's  hurried  voices.  As  they  came 
near  Margaret  stood  up,  and  they  gathered  round 
the  body,  which  they  laid  upon  a  door  hastily 
loosed  from  its  hinges  for  the  purpose.  Sylvan 
Holt  was  a  heavy  man,  and  those  who  bore  him 
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had  to  rest  and  change  several  times  before  they 
reached  the  Grange ;  Margaret,  Jacky,  and  the 
dogs  followed  close  behind  ;  the  servant's  arm — 
to  think  that  arm  was  now  the  best  and  faith- 
fullest  on  which  she  had  to  lean — supporting  her 
dear  mistress.  The  sad  procession  went  in  by 
the  fold-yard  gate,  through  the  kitchen,  and 
across  the  hall,  where  Tibbie  Ryder  was  standing 
with  a  candle  to  light  the  way  to  Sylvan  Holt's 
room.  Macmichal  was  in  the  doorway  of  the 
parlour;  for  a  moment  he  stopped  the  bearers 
with  their  burden,  lifted  the  shawl  from  the  dead 
face,  took  one  certifying  glance  at  it,  and  then 
turned  quickly  to  Margaret,  guided  her  into  the 

parlour,   and   as   she   sank  upon   her  chair,  laid 

her  baby  in   her  arms. 

She   dropped    her    face    upon    the   child   and 

began  to  cry  passionately.     Where,  where  was  he 

who  should  have  comforted  her  ! 

Macmichal    dashed    his    own  hand    across   his 

eyes,  but  he  was  relieved  to  see  her  ready  flow 

of  tears;    for   some  time   he   let  her  weep,  but 

at   length   tried   to    speak   a   word    of    comfort. 

"Your    father     suffered     much;    he    knew    his 
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end  would  overtake  him  suddenly,"  said  he, 
kindly;  " perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  to 
whom  death  was  more  welcome  except  for  the 
love  he  bore  you." 

"  I  have  nobody  now,"  Margaret  sobbed ;  "  no- 
body on  whose  daily  love  I  can  rely — nobody 
but  my  poor  little  baby ; " 

Macmichal  ventured  to  remind  her  of  Mrs. 
Joan  Clervaux,  who  was  ever  her  friend,  and 
asked  her  if  he  might  go  to  Oakfield  and  tell 
her  how  much  her  presence  was  needed.  i(  Yes ; 
but  I  want  to  be  alone  now,  quite  alone,"  was  the 
answer. 

Macmichal  immediately  left  her,  and  softly 
closing  the  door  upon  her  sorrow,  he  bade  Martha, 
who  was  crying  in  the  hall,  wait  at  hand  lest  her 
mistress  should  require  her.  Before  quitting  the 
house  he  strode  silently  upstairs  and  entered 
Sylvan  Holt's  room.  All  the  men  had  vanished, 
and  Tibbie  Ryder  was  beginning  to  perform  her 
ghastly  offices  about  the  corpse.  To  hear  her 
comments  when  the  doctor  was  withdrawn  was 
weird  and  awful.  She  stood  contemplating  the 
pinched,  pallid   face   for   some  minutes  with  her 
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tremulous  old  head  on  one  side,  and  then  said,  in 
a  sepulchral  tone — 

"I  ha'  streikit  mony  a  corpse  in  1113-  time, 
Jacky,  but  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  streikit 
ane  afore  that  had  blood  upon  his  right 
hand." 

"  Whist,  then,  whist !  that  blood  's  not  upo'  his 
soul  this  night,"  replied  the  servant  ;  "  his  hand 
may  ha'  been  red  ance,  but  it 's  white  1100,  if 
repentance  and  Christ's  death  avail  us,  an'  there  's 
purgatory  to  cleanse  him  besides ;  an'  I  am  no' 
clear  but  it  was  justifiable  that  he  suld  ha'  the 
man's  life.  Margaret  thinks  it  was,  an'  it's  no' 
for  us  to  judge  him ;  we  may  surely  leave  it  to 
God,  wha  knaws  all." 

"  Ay,  ay,  God  be  merciful  to  all  o'  us,  miserable 
sinners  I"  ejaculated  Tibbie,  raising  the  right 
hand  and  looking  at  the  livid  palm  ;  "  but  here  's 
a  mark  that  shows  like  a  stain  o'  blood  yet,  an' 
they  say  blood  can  never  be  washed  out."  Again 
Jacky  entreated  her  to  (i  whisht,"  but  Tibbie  was 
not  heedful.  She  had  a  sombre  delight  in  her 
office,  which  in  this  case  had  peculiarities  that 
raised   it  above  the  ordinary  degree  of  interest. 
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"  He 's  been  a  fine  man  i'  his  day,  but  he  was 
always  sae  dour — less  of  late  than  formerly 
may  be:  but  I  was  never  willing  to  come  i' 
his  gate  either  first  or  last.  Eh  !  Jacky,  woman, 
but  it's  ill  dying  as  he  died,  wi'out  ane  word 
o'  kindness ;  strucken  down  as  if  an  enemy  had 
raised  his  hand  against  him  unawares,  an'  smote 
him  as  he  smote  yon  man  years  sin'.  Don't 
tell  me  it  was  for  nought  he  died  as  he 
did." 

"  He  had  warning  months  ago,"  Jacky  said ; 
"  Macmichal  telled  him  how  it  would  be,  an' 
he  telled  me ;  but  he  did  not  want  her  to  know ;" 
this  intimation  was  pointed  by  a  movement  of 
the  head  towards  the  room  where  Margaret 
sat  below. 

"  Poor  bairn !  she's  only  a  bairn  herself,  wi' 
her  baby  at  her  breast,  an'  never  a  ane  to  say 
God  help  her ! "  ejaculated  Tibbie,  pitifully.  "  It 
was  likings  evil  would  fall  out  after  such  a  wed- 
ding day  as  hers  was.  I  ha'  not  seen  her  sin'  yon 
time  at  t'  stag  hunt,  a  matter  of  two  months  sin', 
when  she  rode  through  Beckford  with  her  father 
an' t'  Colonel,  blithe  an'  bonnie  as  May  morning. 
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It 's  well  to  think  that  V  t'  midst  o'  life  we   are 
in  death  :  God  keep  us  a'." 

Tibbie  talked  on  incessantly  until  her  task 
was  done  and  the  corpse  orderly  disposed  under 
a  clean  white  sheet,  where  it  lay  like  nothing 
else  on  this  earth,  so  shapely,  still,  and  cold. 
Then  she  lighted  several  wax  tapers  and  set 
them  about  the  room,  and  left  Jacky  to  watch 
while  she  went  to  get  some  tea  in  the  kitchen ; 
Jacky  bade  her  not  stay  to  gossip  with  Martha 
over  this  refreshment,  because  she  wanted  to 
be  free  to  go  and  comfort  Margaret,  who  was 
all  this  time  alone.  Tibbie  promised  speedy 
return,  and  shutting  the  door  scrupulously  after 
her  crept  down  stairs ;  when  she  was  gone  Jacky 
stood  a  minute  or  two  gazing  at  the  statuesque 
outline  under  the  sheet,  and  then  sitting  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  her  back  towards 
it,  she  began  to  chant  a  monotonous  lyke-wake 
dirge,  gently  rocking  her  person  to  and  fro 
in  time  to  the  dreary  measure.  Margaret  press- 
ing her  baby  in  her  arms  shuddered  as  its  notes 
penetrated  to  the  solitude  where  she  sat  weeping 
in  the  parlour. 
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1. 
"  This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  : 
Fire  an'  sleet  an'  candle  light, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
2. 
"  When  thou  from  hence  away  art  paste, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
To  Whinnymuir  thou  comest  at  laste, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
3. 
"  If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  or  shoon, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
Sit  thee  doun  an'  put  them  on, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
4. 
"  If  hosen  an'  shoon  thou  never  gavest  nane, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
The  whinnes  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
5. 
«  From  Whinneymuir  when  thou  mayst  passe, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
To  Brigg  o'  Dread  thou  comest  at  laste, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
6. 
"  If  ever  thou  gavest  meat  or  drinke 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrinke, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
7. 
"  From  Brigg  o'  Dread  when  thou  mayst  passe 
Every  nighte  an'  alle, 
To  purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  laste, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
8. 
"  If  meat  or  drinke  thou  never  gavest  nane, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
The  fire  will  burn  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 
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9. 
"  This  ae  nighte,  this  ac  nighte, 
Every  nighte  an'  alle  ; 
Eire  an'  sleet  an'  candle  light, 
An'  Christe  receive  thy  saule  !  " 

Jack y's  voice  rose  in  tone  as  the  dirge  progressed, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  came  to  the  end  of  it  that 
she  was  sensible  of  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  door. 
On  opening  it  she  found  Margaret  standing  out- 
side with  the  child  in  her  arms.  She  had  ceased 
crying,  and  looked  pale  and  frightened.  "  Will 
you  come  in  an'  see  your  father,  my  bairn  ? " 
asked  the  servant,  tenderly. 

"No,  no — Jacky,  I  dare  not  stay  by  myself 
downstairs,  come  and  be  with  me,"  was  the  hurried 
reply.  Tibbie  Ryder  was  just  returning  upstairs, 
and  so  to  her  the  vigil  was  relinquished,  and 
Margaret  went  with  Jackv  to  her  bedroom,  where 
Martha  was  waiting  to  undress  the  baby.  When 
Margaret  gave  it  up,  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  and 
sank  into  a  dreary  melancholy.  Sorrow  had 
trodden  quickly  on  the  heels  of  sorrow,  and  this 
last  calamity  had  beaten  down  her  self-sustainment. 
Turn  her  thoughts  where  she  would,  every  place 
seemed  equally  blank  of  consolation:  she  did  not 
dare  to  think  ;  her  mind  was  passive  as  her  body. 
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Jacky  tried  to  rouse  her  by  turning  her  attention 
to  the  little  one,  but  not  with  much  success;  her 
heart  ached  too  sorely  for  any  balm  to  heal  it  yet. 

"  Oh,  Jacky,  I  am  very  miserable  !  "  cried  she, 
and  then  broke  out  again  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

Jacky  encircled  her  with  her  arms,  and  laid 
the  throbbing  head  upon  her  bosom.  "  Think, 
bairn,  think  that  he's  getten  rest,"  said  she,  as  the 
best  comfort  she  could  offer.  "  In  the  world  we 
sal'  ha'  tribulation,  but  in  heaven  we  sal'  ha' 
peace  ?  "  Presently  Margaret's  sobs  grew  less 
violent,  and  she  hushed  them  altogether  when  the 
baby  was  laid  in  the  cot.  She  knelt  down  beside  it, 
and  seemed  to  pray — she  could  not  but  pray  when 
every  pang  in  her  soul  was  a  plea  to  God  for  his 
succouring  help.  Upon  her  knees,  bending  over 
her  child,  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux  found  her  when  she 
arrived.  She  had  dreaded  entering  her  presence, 
and  was  astonished  at  her  composure :  a  quivering 
lip,  a  dim  glance  met  her,  indeed,  but  for  the 
present  passionate  grief  was  exhausted  :  her  still- 
ness was  almost  apathetic.  Jacky  and  Martha 
stole  from  the  room,  and  left  them  to  themselves. 
They  did  not  talk  much,  but  Margaret  sat  by  the 
VOL.  III.  s 
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cot  and  Mrs.  Joan  opposite  to  her,  and  when  they 
did  speak  it  was  of  the  little  one. 

"  He  is  all  I  have  now,"  Margaret  said  once, 
regarding  the  unconscious  face  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  love. 

"  Not  quite  all,  Gipsy — I  am  your  friend  still, 
am  I  not  ?  And  let  us  have  hope  in  the  future — 
there  is  reunion  in  heaven,  if  there  be  sorrowful 
partings  on  earth.  My  dear  love,  I  will  not  think 
but  that  there  will  be  reunion  here  for  you  and 
Rupert — there  is  a  long  lifetime  before  both  of 
you :  you  will  come  together  again  before  you 
die ! " 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  The  now  was 
stronger  with  her  than  any  possible  future. 
Hope  for  the  present  had  hid  her  face  from  her 
altogether. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BEREAVED. 

While  Sylvan  Holt  lay  dead  at  the  Grange, 
Mr.  Meddowes  arrived,  and  took  npon  himself 
the  arrangement  of  everything.  Mrs.  Joan  Cler- 
vaux  did  not  quit  the  house,  but  remained  with 
her  favourite,  giving  her  all  the  consolation  and 
support  she  was  capable  of  receiving.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  afternoon  when  the  funeral  took  place, 
but  no  persuasion  could  keep  Margaret  away. 
She  had  herself  indicated  the  spot  where  she 
desired  her  father  should  lie,  saying,  that  there  also, 
when  her  time  came,  she  would  be  buried.  The 
grave  was  made  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill 
which  the  ancient  church  of  Beckford  crowned. 
No  dishonoured,  up-heaped  place  was  this,  but 
a  garden  of  graves,  where  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  storm  beat  as  freely  as  on  the  open  moors  and 
fells.      There   was   an  air  of  peacefulness  about 
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it  always,  for  it  lay  somewhat  remote  from  the 
village,  and  travellers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dale  could  see  its  white  monumental  stones  gleam- 
ing on  the  hillside  miles  away. 

A  crowd  of  village  folk  had  gathered,  as  usual, 
to  witness  the  funeral,  but  the  only  mourners  who 
followed  it  were  Margaret,  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux, 
Mr.  Meddowes,  and  Jacky.  There  was  a  keen 
wind  blowing  that  afternoon,  and  the  earth 
was  iron-bound  in  a  black  frost.  The  early 
December  twilight  fell  while  they  were  still 
in  the  church,  and  all  was  indistinct  by  the  time 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  There  was 
no  sound  of  weeping  to  drown  the  voice  of 
the  minister;  it  seemed  that  the  dead  man  had 
not  won  much  love;  in  only  one  heart  did  his 
memory  live  affectionately,  and  that  heart  held 
its  passionate  suffering  in  check  amidst  idle, 
curious  gazers.  The  darkness  gathered,  and  the 
ceremony  drew  to  an  end ;  then  Margaret  wept 
softly,  but  not  until  Mrs.  Joan  would  have  led  her 
away  from  the  grave,  did  she  forget  herself  and 
cry  out,  "  Oh,  no,  no !  it  is  so  cruel  to  leave  him 
lying  here  alone  :  father !  father ! " 
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"  Poor  thing,  poor  young  thing  !  "  said  Tibbie 
Ryder,  solemnly,  to  one  of  her  cronies ;  "  he 
was  a  hard  man,  but  he  loved  her — that  he 
did." 

Mr.  Wilmot  approached,  and  attempted  to  say 
a  few  words  to  Margaret,  but  she  took  no  notice, 
and  Mrs.  Joan  waved  him  aside.  For  a  few 
minutes  longer  she  suffered  her  to  kneel  by  the 
grave,  and  then  with  a  gentle  force,  but  without 
speaking,  she  raised  her  up. 

"  Take  me  home  to  Oakfield  with  you,  Mrs. 
Joan;  I  dare  not  go  back  to  the  loneliness  of 
Wildwood,"  said  Margaret,  clinging  to  her 
hand. 

"  My  love,  that  is  what  I  wish :  we  shall 
find  Martha  there  with  the  baby  when  we  arrive. 
Come,"  and,  with  a  last  shuddering  glance  at  the 
grave,  which  the  clerk  and  sexton  were  now 
filling  in,  Margaret  turned  away  and  entered 
the  carriage.  Jacky  was  summoned  to  follow, 
as  she  would  be  of  more  comfort  to  her  young 
mistress,  and  could  take  better  care  of  the  child 
than  any  one  else.  Mr.  Meddowes  returned  to 
Wildwood,  where  he  proposed   to  stay — little  as 
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lie  liked  it  —  until  Sylvan  Holt's  affairs  were 
settled. 

The  room  that  Margaret  had  occasionally 
occupied  as  a  girl,  had  been  made  ready  for 
her,  and  thither  she  was  taken  on  arriving  at 
Oakfield.  Mrs.  Joan  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
held  the  baby,  while  Jacky  and  Martha  undressed 
their  mistress.  It  was  most  sad  and  pitiable  to 
see  her  white  face,  and  the  tears  rolling  silently 
down  her  cheeks.  She  seemed  no  longer  to  have 
strength  left  for  violent  sorrow,  and  was  too 
apathetic  even  to  cheer  up  when  the  baby  was 
put  into  her  arms. 

"  I  am  tired ;  I  have  not  slept  for  many 
nights,"  said  she  ;  as  if  her  worn-down  quietude 
needed  some  excuse.     "  I  must  lie  down." 

This  seemed  the  best  plan,  so  they  got  her 
to  bed;  but  even  when  her  head  was  on  the 
pillow,  her  wakeful  eyes  did  not  close,  and  when 
Jacky  would  have  dropped  the  curtain  to  exclude 
the  light,  she  bade  her  desist,  saying  she  liked 
to  see  the  fire.  She  was  presently  induced  to 
swallow  some  nourishment,  and  when  the  servants 
went  out,  Mrs.  Joan  took  up  her  post  of  watcher. 
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Margaret  seemed  to  be  turning  some  sorrowful 
thought  over  in  her  mind,  and  at  last  she  spoke : 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Joan,  I  do  wish  Rupert  were  here ! 
How  little  he  thinks  what  has  happened!  It 
may  be  many  months  before  he  hears  of  my 
father's  death." 

Mrs.  Joan  saw  she  desired  to  talk  of  her 
husband,  and  encouraged  her.  "  How  I  wish 
now  we  had  been  reconciled,"  said  she,  sighing  ; 
"  that  would  have  made  my  anguish  less 
intolerable.  It  is  a  calm  night,  is  it  not  ?  Oh ! 
Mrs.  Joan,  every  sign  of  rough  weather  excites 
me  to  fever.  I  think  then,  shall  I  ever,  ever  see 
him  again  ?  " 

After  a  while  she  became  silent,  but  whenever 
Mrs.  Joan  looked  at  her  she  still  saw  her  eyes 
watching  the  fire  wearily.  u  I  cannot  sleep ! "  she 
moaned,  "  I  cannot  sleep,  although  I  am  so  tired. 
When  will  this  wretched  aching  leave  me  ?  Mrs. 
Joan,  where  is  Oscar  ?  " 

"  We  had  him  shut  up  this  morning,  my  love." 

Margaret  said  no  more,  but  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall;  a  sob  now  and  then  shook  her,  but  except 
for  that  she  might  have  been  quietly  slumbering. 
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As  the  niglit  went  on  the  wind  got  up  and  called 
round  the  house  with  a  voice  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion. Margaret  uttered  no  word,  but  she  thought 
of  her  father  in  his  grave,  and  of  her  husband 
out  upon  a  stormy  sea,  until  her  imagination 
raised  up  pictures  coloured  with  the  vivid  hues 
of  delirious  fever.  She  sat  up  in  her  bed,  rocking 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  while  in  her  eyes  and  on 
her  cheeks  burnt  the  consuming  fire  that  had 
entered  into  her  veins. 

Mrs.  Joan  was  alarmed,  and  despatched  James 
Groves  for  Dr.  Macmichal.  He  obeyed  the 
summons  immediately,  but  said  there  was  no 
cause  for  fear;  nature  wTas  overwrought  and 
must  have  rest,  and,  having  administered  a  com- 
posing draught,  he  went  away.  What  came 
upon  Margaret  at  last  was  rather  lethargy  than 
slumber,  but  even  in  that  unconscious  state  the 
tears  ran  down  her  face,  and  low  moans  of  distress 
escaped  her  lips. 

It  was  a  painful  night,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned  it  brought  with  it  no  change.  The  strain 
on  the  poor  girl's  feelings  had  been  too  long  and 
severe  not  to  have  weakened  her  nerves  of  en- 
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durance ;  they  were  no  more  susceptible  of 
violent  pain,  but  they  were  benumbed,  paralysed. 
It  was  sad  to  see  that  strong,  beautiful  young 
creature  lying  day  after  day  motionless,  pallid, 
helpless,  weakly  crying,  weary,  worn  out,  body 
and  spirit.  She  was  deaf  to  remonstrance,  deaf 
to  every  whisper  of  hope.  The  only  voice  that 
could  have  penetrated  into  the  silences  of  her 
heart  was  far  away. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Joan  and  poor 
distracted  Jacky  thought  that  she  would  die — ■ 
when  Margaret  herself  faintly  imagined  that 
this  torpor  was  the  slow  approach  of  dissolution. 
It  was  without  joy  that  she  one  day  was  roused 
to  behold  herself  brought  once  again  face  to  face 
with  life.  When  that  stern  countenance  refused 
to  be  ignored,  she  addressed  herself  to  it  with 
what  force  she  had. 

"  Mrs.  Joan,  my  hour  is  not  yet,"  were  her 
first  coherent  words ;  "  I  thought  I  had  come 
to  my  days'  end,  but  I  perceive  that  it  is  still 
morning  —  dark  —  but  morning.  I  am  better. 
Soon  I  must  get  up  and  do  my  work  and  bear 
my  pain  like  others." 
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"  My  darling,  I  am  glad  you  are  better,  your 
eyes  are  clear.  But  you  must  lie  still  yet,  for 
you  are  very  weak,"  said  Mrs.  Joan. 

"  Where  is  my  baby  ?  There  was  not  a 
moment  when  I  could  not  see  his  little  face — give 
him  to  me  now."  Jacky  brought  him  gladly, 
and  laid  him  on  her  bosom ;  Margaret  had  not 
asked  for  him,  had  hardly  noticed  him  for  days. 
She  now  gazed  ton  his  tiny  features  with  what 
looked  like  the  shadow  of  one  of  her  bright  smiles, 
and  when  they  would  have  taken  him  away,  for 
fear  of  fatiguing  her,  she  begged  to  keep  him  a 
little  longer. 

Slowly  now  dawned  upon  her  many  heart- 
aching  recollections ;  the  events  of  the  last 
year  had  come  so  swiftly,  one  upon  another, 
that  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  pause  be- 
tween them,  but  that  hurry  of  exquisite  bliss 
and  keen  pain  was  gone,  leaving  only  aching 
echoes  to  thrill  her  miserably  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  great  blank  which  now  seemed  to 
roll  itself  out  before  her.  It  is  not  in  the  time 
of  mental  and  physical  prostration  that  hope 
can  win  a  hearing,  and  the  new  life  whicli  Mar- 
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garet's  imagination  coldly  realized,  seemed  little 
worth  the  having. 

"Mrs.  Joan,  what  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
do  when  I  am  strong  enough  to  leave  Oakfield  ?" 
asked  she,  after  pondering  the  future  a  long  time 
in  silence. 

"  Let  us  put  off  the  discussion  until  some  future 
time  when  you  are  better  able  to  bear  it ;  you 
cannot  leave  me  for  months  yet,"  was  the  reply. 

"  If  I  knew  what  Rupert  would  approve  I 
should  do  that." 

"  My  love,  Rupert's  mother  is  here,  and  Cecy ; 
will  you  like  to  see  them?"  Mrs.  Joan  said  eagerly. 

Margaret  lay  back  trembling.  "  No,  no,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  jet^  replied  she.  "  But 
it  was  good  of  them  to  come." 

Mrs.  Joan  was  vexed  with  herself  for  her 
precipitancy,  and  alarmed  too  when  she  saw  the 
painful  effect  her  sudden  announcement  had  had ; 
the  tears  sliding  from  under  Margaret's  closed 
lids,  and  her  bosom  heaving  with  ill-suppressed 
sobs.  She  kissed  her  quivering  lips,  but  refrained 
from  speaking,  and  by  and  by  the  poor  girl  re- 
gained  her    composure.      For    several    days   no 
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further  allusion  was  made  to  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Fielding  at  Oakfield,  but  one  morning  lying 
awake  Margaret  heard  her  whispering  outside 
the  door  with  Cecy  and  Mrs.  Joan.  She  roused 
herself  with  a  strong  effort,  and  when  Mrs.  Joan 
came  in  she  said  calmly,  "Rupert's  mother  is 
still  here ;  I  heard  her  voice  and  Cecy's  just 
now.  I  am  able  to  rise  if  Jacky  will  come,  and 
then  I  shall  see  them.  I  would  not  have  them 
think  me  ungrateful." 

Mrs.  Joan  remonstrated  with  her  patient  about 
wishing  to  leave  her  bed,  but  Margaret  was 
resolute.  "  I  am  weary  of  lying  here,  and  besides 
I  am  much,  much  better.  I  have  no  more 
physical  suffering,  and  I  long  to  see  the  sun  again: 
what  a  blithe  morning  it  looks  out  of  doors,  what 
a  cheery  blue  sky ! "  She  was  trying  to  put  a 
veil  on  her  feelings,  and  to  assume  some  of  her  old 
self;  but  Mrs.  Joan  was  not  so  easily  hoodwinked ; 
she  read  the  evidence  of  the  internal  struggle  in 
glittering  eyes  and  unsteady  voice. 

"  Wait  for  a  few  days  longer,  Gipsy,"  pleaded 
she,  "  don't  seek  to  prove  your  strength  too  soon, 
lest  it  should  break  down  again." 
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"  My  mind  has  woke  up  now,  and  urges  me  too 
vehemently  to  suffer  me  to  be  quiet  any  longer 
here — let  me  get  back  to  my  life,  such  as  it  is," 
replied  Margaret  wearily.  "  I  owe  a  duty  to 
Rupert's  people,  since  I  bear  his  name  and  am  the 
mother  of  his  child,  though  he  has  left  me. 
Little  Alick  must  have  friends  amongst  his 
father's  kindred,  let  what  will  become  of  me." 

Mrs.  Joan  looked  at  her  sorrowfully,  but,  per- 
ceiving that  she  did  not  overrate  her  improvement, 
Jacky  was  summoned,  and  with  many  a  rest 
between,  her  young  mistress  was  dressed  in  the 
heavy  crape  robes  that  she  had  worn  at  her 
father's  funeral. 

"  My  poor  father ! "  said  she.  "  Oh !  Jacky,  who 
will  ever  love  me  as  he  did  ?  AVe  shall  have  a 
strange  home  now,  you  and  I  and  baby." 

"  Eh  !  bairn,  shall  we  !  It 's  a  sair  warld  to  live 
in,  an'  I  care  not  for  ane  how  sune  I  'm  quit  on 
it ;  "  was  the  servant's  response. 

When  Margaret  was  dressed,  she  desired  to  be 
left  alone  for  a  short  time,  so  Mrs.  Joan  with- 
drew to  apprise  her  guests  that  she  was  coming 
down,  and  presently  she  appeared.      She  had  lost 
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flesh  and  colour ;  her  eyes  looked  larger  and  her 
"brow  more  ample,  but  no  waste  or  pallor  could 
destroy  the  clear  delicate  outline  of  her  features,  or 
dim  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  her  countenance. 
Her  abundant  curls  were  smoothed  into  rich 
waved  braid,  and  knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head — 
a  change  that  altered  her  girlish  expression  much 
without  detracting  from  her  loveliness.  She  had 
great  self-command  in  some  circumstances,  and 
though  her  weakness  was  against  her,  she  exer- 
cised it  now.  Her  step  was  unsteady,  and  her 
mouth  quivered  irrepressibly,  neither  could  she 
speak  at  first,  but  there  was  no  outbreak  of  sorrow, 
such  as  Mrs.  Joan  had  dreaded. 

Mrs.  Fielding's  eyes  filled,  and  Cecy  was  fain 
to  hide  hers  for  ever  so  long  on  Margaret's 
shoulder ;  but  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  meeting 
more  remarkable  than  another  it  was  its  silence  and 
self-restraint.  Cecy  only  said :  "  Oh,  Margaret, 
I  am  so  sorry  for  you  ! "  and  Mrs.  Fielding  con- 
cealed her  emotion  in  busily  arranging  the  sofa 
cushions  for  her  daughter-in-law  to  lie  down. 
Margaret's  heart  beat  hard  and  fast  for  long  after 
this  quiet  meeting :  but  the  great  step  was  taken — 
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she  had  met  her  husband's  kindred  and  found 
them  friends.  The  first  time  the  door  was 
opened,  in  stalked  Oscar,  and  presently  Jacky 
appeared  with  the  child,  whom  Cecy  undertook  to 
nurse.  Amongst  them  the  morning  passed  over 
very  stilly/and  without  any  recurrence  to  the  great 
recent  troubles :  it  seemed  tacitly  agreed  that 
there  should  be  silence  on  that  subject  for  some 
time  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GOOD  COUNSEL. 

The  Laird  and  his  wife  were  both  of  opinion  that 
Margaret,  considering  her  youth  and  wholly 
unprotected  condition,  ought  to  make  her  home  at 
Manselands — at  least,  until  her  husband's  wishes 
should  he  known;  but  when  this  proposal  was 
made  to  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux  she  pleaded  so 
earnestly  that  it  might  not  be  named  to  her 
favourite,  that  for  the  present  it  was  let  alone  and, 
Margaret  continued  at  Oakfield.  When  Mrs. 
Fielding  returned  to  Scotland,  Cecy  was  left 
behind  as  a  cheerful  companion  for  her  sister, 
who  regarded  her  with  daily  increasing  affection. 
Many  warnings  had  the  open-hearted  Cecy 
received  from  her  mother,  about  how  she  suffered 
herself  to  approach  the  delicate  theme  of  her 
brother's  separation  from  his  wife,  but  one  day 
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when  they  were  taking  their  first  walk  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Oakfield  grounds,  her  discretion 
suddenly  gave  way  before  her  anxious  desire 
to  officiate  as  a  peacemaker,  and  she  plunged 
directly  into  the  heart  of  the  matter — not,  it  must 
be  allowed,  however,  without  seeing  that  the 
moment  was  propitious. 

It  was  a  fresh  morning  early  in  April — clear, 
sunshiny,  warmer  than  the  season  generally  is  in 
Mirkdale — such  a  morning  as  insensibly  influences 
the  spirits  and  revives  our  drooping  courage. 
The  world  brightens  under  its  aspect,  and  things 
that  seemed  impossible  before  lose  in  its  light 
half  the  phantom  difficulties  that  surrounded 
them.  Margaret's  wholesome  heart  responded  to 
its  benign  and  gracious  power,  which  dissipated 
the  dark  vapours  that  had  clouded  it  so  long;  her 
eyes  lifted  themselves  to  the  spring  sky,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  the  ground,  the  young  blood  flushed 
her  cheek  with  a  new  rose,  her  step  uncon- 
sciously quickened  into  elasticity.  Cecy  saw 
these  signs,  and  spoke. 

"  If  I  were  you,  now  that  you  are  strong  again, 
I  should  take  baby  and  Jacky  and  go  out  to  join 
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Rupert  in  India,"  said  she,  with  admirable  direct- 
ness. Margaret  started,  coloured,  looked  eager, 
but  said  nothing.  "  I  should,  indeed ;  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,"  added  her  sister  ;  "  let  us 
sit  down  here  in  the  sunshine  and  talk  about  it." 

They  were  close  by  Greatorex  Mills,  and  so 
they  took  their  places  on  the  stone  bench  where 
Margaret  and  Martin  Carew  had  sat  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  memorable  in  both  their  lives, 
when  Colonel  Fielding  had  first  crossed  their 
path.  The  yellow  primroses,  the  wild  straw- 
berry blossoms,  and  the  white  daisies  were  starring 
the  verdant  bank,  and  the  huge  water-wheel  was 
flashing  round  in  the  sunshine,  just  as  they  had 
done  then;  as  in  a  moment  of  time,  all  Mar- 
garet's life,  from  that  hour  to  this,  stood  revealed 
before  her ;  but  obedient  to  Cecy's  wish  she  sat 
down,  and  listened  and  talked. 

"  I  want  to  do  you  good  ;  I  want  to  make  you 
hear  reason,"  said  Cecy,  peering  affectionately 
into  her  companion's  face. 

"  You  are  a  kind  little  Cecy,  but  you  do  not 
know "  began  Margaret,  in  agitation. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;    I  know  everything,"    interrupted 
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Cecy ;  "  I  know  Rupert  is  miserable  without  you, 
and  I  know  you  are  miserable  without  Rupert, 
so  the  only  sensible  thing  in  the  world  is  for 
you  to  be  together.  I  saw  him  in  London,  and 
found  out  where  the  mischief  lay ;  if  nobody  had 
meddled,  all  would  have  come  right.  He  took 
fire  at  a  letter  from  Wildwood,  which  he  thought 
you  had  dictated — but  it  is  folly  to  revive  that. 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  you  ought,  and  that 
is,  go  out  to  him  in  India." 

"  Not  unless  he  desire  it ;  and  he  scarcely  can. 
Listen,  Cecy,  while  I  tell  you,"  and  Margaret  de- 
tailed what  had  happened  at  Marseilles,  without 
observing  any  of  the  gathering  signs  of  wrath  on 
Cecy's  face. 

"  Margaret,  I  could  almost  be  angry  with  you 
for  suspecting  our  Rupert  of  such  a  piece  of 
cold-hearted,  cruel  conduct,"  cried  she ;  "  if  he 
had  seen  you,  or  if  he  had  understood  Sandy,  it  is 
my  belief  that  he  would  be  in  England  now.  You 
don't  know,  but  I  do,  for  he  told  me,  what  he  felt 
at  leaving  you.  I  was  his  favourite  sister,  and  I 
would  not  let  him  hide  his  heart  from  me  when 
he  was  so  unhappy." 

T  2 
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Margaret  sighed,  but  she  smiled  too :  "  I  should 
like  to  believe  you,  Cecy,  but  how  can  I?"  said  she. 

"  You  can  very  well  if  you  will  look  further 
back — if  you  will  look  to  the  time  at  Manselands 
and  to  the  time  we  were  at  Abbeymeads.  It 
is  always  well  to  be  candid,  Margaret,  and  I 
have  found  out  since  that  I  was  mistaken  there. 
When  we  are  very  sorry  for  any  one  we  long 
to  be  kind  to  them,  and  that  was  how  it  was  with 
Rupert  and  Frances ;  he  was  so  sorry  for  her,  but 
he  did  not  love  her  like  you." 

"  I  have  heard  him  say  so  when  such  words 
sounded  truer  than  they  sound  now,  Cecy." 

"Bat  he  does  love  you,  Margaret:  you  believe 
that?" 

"No — I  cannot  tell  what  to  believe.  If  he  did, 
whv  could  he  not  come  back  to  me  at  Wildwood, 
and  compel  me  to  hear  the  truth?  You  are 
deceived,  Cecy,  you  do  not  understand " 

"  I  am  not  deceived,  Margaret ;  I  know  my 
brother  too  well  for  that.  He  is  proud,  and  that 
letter  stung  him  to  the  quick,  but  don't  think 
he  suffered  or  suffers  one  whit  less  than  yourself, 
for  it  would  not  be  true ! " 
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"  If  I  felt  that,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  stoop,'' 
replied  Margaret,  with  a  faint  blush  trembling  on 
her  cheek. 

"  You  say  so  !  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  all  along ; 
I  told  him  '  Depend  upon  it  she  thinks  you  don't 
care  for  her ! '  and  what  was  his  answer — ( Cecy, 
my  very  soul  cleaves  to  her,  but  I  cannot  brave 
her  contemptuous  anger.'  Ah!  I  wish  he  were 
here  now  to  plead  his  own  cause  ! " 

Margaret  shook  from  head  to  foot.  "If,"  said  she, 
patiently,  "  if  Rupert  and  I  have  erred  towards 
each  other  through  a  foolish  distrust,  it  may 
be  given  to  some  distant  future  to  right  us 
yet." 

"Not  to  a  distant  future!"  replied  Cecy, 
exultant.  "If  Rupert  could  know  now  what 
you  have  admitted  he  would  long  to  annihilate 
time  and  space  this  very  moment,  to  be  near  you 
and  to  repair  what  he  has  done  wrong.  But  he 
will  have  to  wait ;  and  I  hope — yes,  I  hope  that  he 
will  see  it  his  duty  to  do  a  little  repentance."  Cecy 
had  failed  to  realize  all  the  pains  of  separation, 
but  she  could  imagine  the  joy  of  re-union  vividly 
enough,    and    she    spoke    in    a    light     pleasant 
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way,  the  natural  effluence  of  her  own  sunny 
temper. 

"  Let  us  go  home,  Cecy  ;  I  know  not  yet  whether 
you  have  done  me  most  harm  or  most  good !  "  said 
Margaret. 

"  Most  good,  I  'm  sure,"  persisted  Cecy ;  a  you 
have  the  noblest  heart  breathing,  and  I  know 
it  forgives  Rupert  now — but  it  shall,  it  must, 
have  its  reward  in  his  devoted  affection ;  a  dead 
woman  is  no  rival  for  your  living  beauty.  I 
will  not  let  you  raise  ghosts  again  out  of  that 
perished  past;  say  good-bye  to  it  once  for  all, 
and  then  write  to  Rupert,  like  the  dear, 
good,  loving  wife  you  were  always  meant  to 
be." 

"  Cecy,  you  are  a  little  enthusiast ! "  returned 
Margaret;  and  they  went  home  in  silence  full 
of  better  thoughts  than  either  had  brought 
out  with  her.  Cecy's  admirable  straightforward- 
ness of  speech  had  wrought  on  her  sister  marvel- 
lously. 

As  they  drew  near  the  Oakfield  gate,  Mistress 
Tibbie  Ryder  was  issuing  therefrom ;  she  stood 
still    till     they     came     up.       "  There 's    Indian 
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letters  for  Mrs.  Joan  and  for  you  tco,  Miss 
Marg'ret,  an'  I  hope  it's  good  news  o'  t'  Colonel," 
said  she. 

Margaret  was  off  like  an  arrow  from  the 
bow,  and  Mrs.  Joan  meeting  her  at  the  door, 
folded  her  in  a  close  embrace,  and  said.,  (<  I  see  how 
it  will  be ;  I  am  to  be  bereaved  of  both  my 
children  !     First  Martin,  and  now  Gipsy ! " 

"Give  me  my  letter!"  cried  Margaret,  and 
snatching  it  hastily  she  fled  to  her  room  and  read 
it  on  her  knees. 

That  dear  letter !  what  words  of  repentant, 
remorseful  love,  what  precious,  golden  assurances, 
true,  true  to  every  sense  even  on  the  cold 
inanimate  paper;  she  believed  them  all  and 
took  comfort  and  peace  once  more  into  her 
bosom. 

"  Come  out,  Margaret ;  I  want  to  share  with 
you,"  presently  said  Cecy,  standing  by  her  door ; 
she  came  out,  the  dews  of  youth,  the  light  of 
love  shining  on  her  sweet  face. 

"  I  shall  take  baby  and  Jacky  to  go  to 
Rupert  by  the  first  ship,"  said  she ;  "  here  is  my 
letter." 
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"  Let  me  read  it." 

tf  No ;  it  is  all  my  own ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  a  little 
bit  of  it.     Oil,  Ceey,  I  am  so  happy." 

u  I  see  you  are ;  you  don't  look  like  the  same 
creature;  you  are  transformed.  Here  is  Mrs. 
Joan,  tell  her  too." 

"  No  need ;  did  I  not  hear  the  ring  of  Gipsy's 
voice  down-stairs?  Oscar  heard  it  and  pricked 
his  ears.  We  knew  what  had  come  to  pass 
both  of  us.  When  you  are  a  little  calmer 
I  have  tidings  of  Martin  for  you  as  well." 

Poor  Martin ;  I  am  afraid  he  had  but  a  very 
divided  interest  accorded  to  his  letter,  for  great 
happiness,  like  great  sorrow,  is  selfish  too — 
and  Margaret  had  no  other  thought  now  except 
for  Eupert. 

No  one  gainsaid  her  resolution,  but  everything 
was  done  to  advance  it.  Mr.  Meddowes  was 
formally  reinstated  in  the  regency  of  Abbey- 
meads,  Mrs.  Unwin  promised  her  patronage  to 
the  orphan -house  at  Brightebanke,  Wildwood 
farm  was  let,  and  Oscar  confined  to  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux. 

Margaret's  last  act  was  to  plant  a    young  cedar 
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on  her  father's  grave,  otherwise  undistinguished 
from  the  green  mounds  that  covered  the  village 
poor ;  then  she  took  a  long  leave  of  her  friends, 
and  turned  her  back  on  Wildwood  for  many 
many  years. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TIME  PLIES. 

Time  flies.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  Mar- 
garet and  her  little  retinue  sailed  in  the  "  Fire- 
fly." This  retinue  consisted,  first,  of  Jacky  in 
charge  of  the  baby — of  Jacky,  who  packed  her 
bundle  to  go  half  round  the  world  with  a  phleg- 
matic composure  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  experienced  Katie  out  of  Beckford,  who 
had  married  the  rampagious  horse  -  soldier  in 
the  days  of  the  Peninsular  war — and,  second,  of 
Poet  Patrick  Blunte.  Patrick's  oriental  romance 
had  encountered  obstacles,  Ins  vanity  had  received 
a  shock,  and  his  common-sense  an  awakener ; 
he  had  undergone  a  preparatory  course  of  train- 
ing, was  going  out  to  join  the  civil  service  as 
an  underwriter  or  something  of  that  kind;  and, 
as  he  was  very  good  natured,  Margaret  was 
very  glad  to  have   him  as   a   sort   of  protector ; 
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and  lie,  far  from  undervaluing  his  office,  was 
proud  of  it,  and  came  out  surprisingly  in  the 
way  of  amusement.  Patrick  had  abundance 
of  natural  cleverness  when  he  got  off  his  stilts, 
which  hitherto  had  only  elevated  him  into  ridicule, 
and  given  him  an  ungainly  embarrassed  position 
in  life.  He  developed  some  of  his  sister  Phemie's 
fun  in  his  new  circumstances,  and  was  really 
far  happier  than  when  supporting  the  tiresome 
role  of  unappreciated  poet :  not  that  he  abandoned 
his  pen— far  from  it ;  in  the  intervals  of  studying 
his  Hindoostanee  grammar,  he  wrote  sonnets; 
the  voyage  produced  nearly  a  carpet-bag  full, 
many  of  which  were  admirable  as  descriptive 
pieces.  A  selection  from  them  has  recently  been 
published  with  some  success  as  the  leisure  trifling 
of  a  judge  at  Madras. 

Jacky  was  an  immense  favourite  on  board,  as 
was  only  to  be  expected.  The  stories  she  told, 
the  questions  she  asked,  the  ingenious  and  clever 
kindnesses  she  did  were  wonderful ;  but  her 
astonishment  at  everything  she  saw  was  more 
wonderful  still.  The  baby  grew  and  throve  as 
it  had  every  reason  to  do ;  and  Margaret,  in  the 
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intervals  of  writing  letters  home,  keeping  a  journal, 
playing  with  Alick,  and  humouring  Patrick's  in- 
spirations, made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the 
friendship  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  who 
were  going  out  to  join  their  regiment  —  that 
regiment  being  Colonel  Fielding's.  Mrs.  Mac- 
farlane was  an  immense  talker,  and  had  known 
the  Colonel  ever  since  he  and  her  own  husband, 
then  beardless  ensigns,  had  belonged  to  it.  She 
had  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  the  Colonel's  bravery, 
the  Colonel's  generosity,  the  Colonel's  moderation 
in  success,  resolution  in  danger,  and  constancy 
in  reverse ;  and  anybody  who  knows  how  a 
good  woman  loves  to  hear  her  husband  glorified 
will  be  at  no  loss  for  a  reason  why  Margaret 
liked  the  rather  boisterous  Mrs.  Macfarlane  better 
than  any  other  lady  amongst  the  many  on  board 
the  "  Firefly."  Their  intimacy,  cemented  during 
the  tedium  of  the  voyage  by  many  a  mutual 
kindness,  was  destined  to  continue  as  long  as 
Margaret  stayed  in  India. 

"Margaret's  campaigns,"  for  so  her  husband 
calls  them,  have  formed  the  theme  of  many  a 
story  to  their  children  since,  but  they  would  be  too 
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long  and  too  disastrous  a  tale  to  be  told  here.     She 
joined  her  husband  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Affghanistan,  and  was  with  him  through 
that    dreary   catastrophe ;     Jacky  also    clinging 
faithfully  to  their  fortunes  in  a  period  of  greatest 
misery  and  distress.     Captain  Knox's  regiment  was 
amongst  those  sent  as  reinforcements  to  get  the  scat- 
tered Europeans  through  the  passes  of  the  enemy's 
country;    and   it   was    after   the   deadly  retreat 
of  the  Khyber  Pass,   that  Jacky  encountered  and 
succoured — as  only  that  woman  of  many  resources 
could     have     succoured — a    gigantic     wounded 
Scotchman  in  the  Captain's  company.     Will  it  be 
believed  of  Jacky,  after  her  fierce  tirade  against 
Katie  out  of  Beckford,  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
she  married  this  rampagious  person  ?      She  did — 
and  so  much  for  the  consistency  of  woman !     But 
though  she  had  married  him,  and  was  now  Mrs. 
Sergeant    MacFinn,    it   by    no    means  followed 
that  she  should  forsake  Margaret,  her  first  love : 
and  when  the  exigencies  of  circumstances  com- 
pelled  her   to    choose  between  them,  she  armed 
herself  with   the    sturdy   Alick,   told    MacFinn 
for  his  consolation  that  he  'd  be  sure  to  turn  up 
again  somewhere  and  somehow,   and  followed  the 
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steps  of  her  "  bonnie  ;"  a  loose  principle  of  conjugal 
morality  which  showed  that  Jacky's  military 
education  had  made  considerable  progress. 

It  was  during  the  war  in  Scinde  that  Martin 
Carew's  regiment  and  Colonel  Fielding's  made  a 
campaign  together.  From  the  battle  of  Meanee 
they  both  escaped  unhurt,  but  at  Hyderabad 
Martin  "  paid  his  footing,"  i.  <?.,  received  his  first 
wound  ;  a  very  severe  one  it  was,  and  disabled  him 
for  many  months.  When  this  conflict  was  over  the 
Colonel  and  Margaret  went  to  the  hills,  and  joined 
Captain  Knox  and  Amy.  Here  Margaret's  second 
son  was  born  and  christened,  by  Jacky's  special 
desire,  Rupert  Meanee. 

Poor  little  Rupert  Meanee  died,  and  was  buried 
on  the  Neilgherry  hills,  but  three  years  after ;  he 
was  never  strong  like  Alick,  but  Jacky  always 
persisted  that  he  was  prettier  and  cleverer,  and 
Margaret  grieved  sorely  for  her  little  angel 
child.  They  would  probably  have  returned  to 
England  after  this  event,  but  the  Sikh  war 
breaking  out,  Colonel  Fielding  again  headed 
Ms  regiment.  He  went  up  with  reinforcements, 
Martin  Carew  again  falling  in  with  him.  They 
fought  side  by  side  at  Ferozeshah,  where  Martin 
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got  a  trifling  scratch,  but  nothing  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  distinguishing  himself  at  Aliwal  or  at 
Sobraon,  where  he  received  a  bad  -wound  and  won 
his  company.  The  Colonel  also  received  a  hurt 
which  will  remind  him  of  its  existence  as  long  as 
he  lives.  After  Sobraon,  Sergeant  MacFinn 
turned  up,  as  Jacky  had  said  he  would,  but  much 
the  worse  for  war  and  wear.  He  had  been  hit 
whenever  he  went  out,  and  having  lost  an  arm 
his  fighting  days  were  over ;  Jacky  affectionately 
assured  him  that  he  had  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and 
henceforward  took  him  under  charge.  When  poor 
Sandy  died  of  a  fever,  the  Sergeant  was  elected 
to  the  post  of  Colonel  Fielding's  servant,  but 
his  Briareus  wife  did  most  of  his  duties. 

What  a  blessed  comfort  that  Jacky  was  !  what 
an  inexhaustible  fount  of  strength,  good-humour, 
and  devotion!  She  would  have  died  cheerfully 
either  with  or  for  her  mistress,  the  boy,  and  the 
Colonel,  if  need  had  been ;  and  'tis  believed  that 
once  she  did  save  their  lives  by  a  prompt  action 
of  her  own,  to  which,  however,  she  always  stops 
allusion  by  a  peevish — "Whisht,  then,  he  was 
only  a  black  body !" 
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This   occurred  during    the  early   part  of  her 
military  adventures  in  the  lamentable   retreat  of 
the  Europeans  from  Afghanistan,  when  hundreds 
perished    miserably    by   cold,   hunger,  and    the 
sword.     Margaret's  conscience  is  less  tender ;  her 
accomplishments   as     a   marks-woman,    an   inde- 
fatigable  walker,  and     a   hard    rider,   came  into 
effective  use ;  and  to  the  second  of  these  the  pre- 
servation both  of  herself  and  her  child  was  owing 
more  than  once.    Her  indomitable  courage,  her  for- 
titude, her  powers   of  endurance  were  wonderful; 
it  seemed  as  if  her  hardy  training  had  been  carried 
through   purposely  to  fit  her  for   what  she  had 
to  undergo  in  later  life.      Then  her  high  heart, 
her  hopeful  spirit  never  failed ;  and  the  Colonel 
will  alwa}'S  remember  that  speech  of  hers  made 
when   they  were   lying  in   perilous   concealment 
during   that   retreat — "  Oh,   Rupert,  hunger  and 
cold  are  hard  to  bear,  and  'tis  sad  to  see  Alick 
suffer,  but  I  have   known  days  more   wretched 
and  nights    more   dreary  than   these."      Which 
was   very   true ;   for   she  was   then   sharing   and 
ameliorating   the  sufferings  of   those   she   loved. 
Jacky  said  she  had  been  born  for  a  soldier's  wife, 
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and  that  if  she  had  stayed  at  Wildwood  or 
Abbeymeads  all  her  life,  they  should  never  have 
known  what  was  in  her — an  observation  which 
might  also  be  applied  to  the  servant  herself. 

It  happened  that  after  his  wound  at  Sobraon, 
Martin  Carew  fell  into  Jacky's  hands  to  nurse. 
Margaret  also  attended  on  him.  and  the  voung 
fellow  in  the  delirium  of  fever  betrayed  the  un- 
spoken passion  of  his  youth.  It  was  when  only 
Margaret  was  with  him;  he  spoke  of  them  sitting 
down  by  the  stream  at  Greatorex  Mills  and 
watching  the  waterwheel  flash  round  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  then  he  said,  as  if  making  a  melan- 
choly confession  to  himself,  u  Gipsy  does  not 
love  me ;  Gipsy  does  not  love  me ! "  Perhaps 
he  wondered  when  he  recovered,  why  Margaret's 
manner  was  rather  lofty  and  severe  for  a  little 
while,  but  to  this  day  he  does  not  know  that  she 
has  his  secret :  he  never  will  know  it. 

There  was  many  a  talk  about  going  back  to 
Europe,  but  while  hard  blows  were  the  fashion 
of  the  time  Colonel  Fielding  said,  his  place  was 
where  they  were  being  dealt,  but  when  the  war 
was   at   an   end   he  listened  complacently  to  the 
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visions  of  rest  which  Margaret,  whose  heart 
yearned  for  England,  never  wearied  of  bringing 
before  him.  By  and  by  there  came  a  day  when 
Jacky  tossed  up  her  turban,  as  holiday-going  boys 
toss  up  their  caps,  and  shrieked  franticly— ■ 

"  Hame,  hame,  haxne  !  oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be  ! 
Oh  !  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie  ! 
When  the  flower  is  i'  the  hud,  an'  the  leaf  is  on  the  tree, 
The  lark  sal'  sing  me  hame  to  my  ain  countrie. 
Hame,  hame,  hame !  oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be  ! 
Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie  !  " 

And  then  she  seized  upon  Alick  and  kissed  him 
rapturously,  and  on  that  young  gentleman's  re- 
questing to  know  the  reason  of  her  wild  behaviour, 
she  picked  up  the  gaudy  Madras  handkerchief 
composing  her  head  dress,  wiped  her  eyes  with  it, 
put  it  on  again,  and  said  with  hysteric  solemnity, 
"  Oh,  its  hame,  hame,  hame  ! — Alick,  my  man, 
t'  marching  order's  given;  we  are  going  back 
to  Wildwood,  to  Oscar,  Mrs.  Joan,  and  all  of 
'em!" 

Alick,  who  was  a  boy  of  a  naturally  rejoicing 
spirit,  and  whom  Jacky  had  taught  to  consider 
Wildwood  as  a  Paradise  of  delights,  cried 
"  Hurra"    twice,   and   then,   with  a   considerate- 
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ness   beyond    his   years,  asked  if  Sergeant  Mac 
Finn  was  going  home  too,  to  which  Jacky  replied 
*  Sergeant  MacFinn  be  dished!"     But  Sergeant 
MacFinn  was  not  dished ;  or  if  he  were,  it  was 
in  the  ship  that  took  him  and  his  spouse  home 
to  the  lodge   at  Abbeymeads,  where  she   dishes 
him   daily   much   better   probably   than    he   was 
ever   dished   before.     When   the  family   goes  to 
London  in   the  spring,  Jacky  and  the    Sergeant 
depart  for  Wildwood,  where  they  stay  over  the 
shooting   season,   during   which  the   Colonel  and 
Margaret   always    go   down   to   Mirkdale   for   a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  where  the  old  servant 
is  a  personage  of  paramount  importance — exceed- 
ing even  that  of  the  venerable  Robbie  Clarke. 

Margaret's  third  son  was  born  at  sea  during  a 
stormy  night,  when  it  was  feared  that  the  vessel 
might  be  lost — which  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why 
the  little  lad,  who  came  safely  out  of  that  peril, 
and  who  is  of  a  remarkably  brave  spirit,  declares 
that  he  will  wear  the  blue  jacket  and  the  Queen's 
button  when  he  is  bio;  enough.  His  mother 
already,  in  her  mind's  eye,  sees  one  of  his  small 
mottled  legs  replaced   by  a  wooden   stump,  and 
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a  black  patch  covering  his  right  visual  organ,  in 
the  times  when  he  shall  be  called  Admiral 
Fielding,  fifty  years  hence.  Martin  Carew — 
Major  Carew — who  came  over  in  the  same  ship, 
stood  godfather  for  him,  and  gave  him  his 
name.  He  had  a  great  variety  of  nurses  on 
board,  being  considered  a  remarkable  character 
in  himself,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  those  who  dandled  the  future  admiral  may 
one  day  serve  under  him.  He  is  nine  years 
younger  than  his  brother  Alick,  who  loves  him, 
in  a  superior  but  tender  way,  as  something 
infinitely  smaller  and  weaker  than  himself;  Alick 
also  remembers  poor  little  Rupert  Meanee — 
Margaret  leaves  nothing  behind  in  India  so  dear 
as  that  tiny  grave  on  the  Neilgherry  hills. 

And  thus  this  set  of  people,  who  had  borne 
hunger  and  thirst,  danger,  difficulty,  and  distress 
in  each  other's  company,  came  safely  home  again, 
united  by  a  bond  of  love  and  esteem  and  intimate 
knowledge,  such  as  suffering  knits — a  bond 
stronger  to  bear  the  fret  and  monotony  of  quiet 
coming  years,  than  any  that  mere  pleasure- 
seeking  or  easy  living  ever  wove. 
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As  the  ship  neared  the  shore,  those  who  were 
gathered  there  to  receive  their  friends  saw  one 
group  in  particular,  consisting  of  a  grey-haired, 
grey-moustached,  brown-visaged  soldier,  on  whose 
arm  leant  a  beautiful  spirited-looking  woman, 
who  held  a  tall,  bright-eyed,  curly-headed  boy 
by  the  hand.  Close  by  was  a  second  female 
who  had  the  tanned  and  sturdy  aspect  of  a 
disguised  drummer,  but  who  vindicated  the  claims 
of  her  sex  by  the  style  in  which  she  carried 
the  baby ;  behind  her  was  a  grim  red-bearded 
soldier  of  most  rainpagious  appearance — to  wit. 
Sergeant  MacFinn ;  and  a  pace  or  two  off  a 
dark  gentleman,  younger  than  the  first,  but  full  as 
tall,  and  of  a  very  similar  air  and  figure. 

The  party  on  deck  was  equally  attracted  by  a 
cluster  on  shore ;  there  was  that  brave  old  lady 
Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux,  and  lying  at  her  feet — for  it 
was  a  warm-  summer  day — tired,  perhaps,  and 
feeling  mournfully  that  he  was  not  so  young  as 
he  had  been,  was  Margaret's  faithful  companion 
Oscar.  Alick  cried  out  his  name  when  he  saw 
the  dog,  for  his  mother  had  talked  about  and 
drawn  his  picture  a  hundred  times,  so  that  the 
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lad  knew  liim  immediately.  The  Laird  was  there 
with  Cecy — Cecy  as  pretty  as  ever,  but  not 
married  yet ;  she  had  not,  it  seemed,  met  with 
any  one  so  good  or  so  nice  as  Rupert,  so  she 
stayed  with  her  parents  at  home.  At  the  very  first 
glimpse  of  her,  Margaret  took  an  idea  into  her 
head,  but  what  that  idea  was  must  wait  awhile 
for  its  development. 

Jacky's  enthusiasm  was  so  wild  that  she  was 
lost  for  some  time  in  the  confusion  of  landing,  and 
was  recovered  at  the  moment  when  she  was 
about  to  set  off  to  walk  home  to  Wildwood  with 
the  baby  alone :  when  remonstrated  with,  all  she 
said  was,  "  Ha'  we  ne'er  tramped  bairns  on  our 
backs  afore  ?  marry !  we  ha.'  What  we  ha'  done 
once,  we  may  do  again ;  Jacky's  no'  nesh."  And 
whenever  the  old  servant  found  herself  hampered 
by  "  t'  genteel  ways"  of  home  she  always  reverted 
to  some  queer  expedient  of  her  military  life  to 
prove  how  easy  it  was  to  do  without  them  where 
the  observance  was  inconvenient. 

And  the  whole  party  travelled  to  Abbeymeads, 
where  Mrs.  Fielding  awaited  them.  It  was  a 
very  happy  coming  home. 
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home! 

It  was  a  very  happy  coming  home!  Colonel 
Fielding  and  Margaret  would  not  part  with 
any  of  their  guests  for  several  weeks :  they  were 
all  friends,  dear  friends,  where  could  they  be 
better  than  together?  Mrs.  Joan  Clervaux 
rejoiced  over  her  recovered  children  as  truly, 
as  warmly,  as  if  she  had  been  indeed  their  mother. 
Poor  Martin's  wounds,  badges  of  bravery  and 
honour,  which  had  long  and  often  disquieted 
her  alone,  were  now  only  elements  in  her  pride 
in  him ;  and  Margaret's  matronly  beauty  and 
dignity  filled  up  the  picture  of  change  that  she 
had  daily  drawn  as  operating  in  her  wild  darling 
Gipsy. 

It  was  not  clear  at  first  that  Oscar  recognised 
his   former    companion ;    he   did  not   answer   to 
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her  call,  and  followed  in  preference  Mrs. 
Joan  Clervaux,  under  whose  care  he  had  been 
left ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  attached  himself  to 
Alick,  and  presently  after,  he  would  come  to 
Margaret  and  lie  down  at  her  feet,  as  if  the 
remembrance  of  the  old  alliance  had  returned  to 
him,  and  he  desired  its  renewal.  It  was  renewed, 
and  lasts  still;  Oscar,  a  truly  venerable  dog, 
suns  himself  on  the  terrace  at  Abbeymeads  to 
this  day,  and  sometimes  condescends  to  play 
at  being  a  horse  with  the  future  Admiral 
Martin. 

Margaret  soon  after  her  return  to  England 
came  out  in  a  new  character — as  a  match- 
maker. The  idea  that  came  into  her  head  as 
she  greeted  Cecy  at  Southampton,  was,  that  she 
would  make  the  dearest  wife  in  the  world  for 
Major  Carew.  She  named  it  to  Mrs.  Joan,  who, 
blushing  beautifully  for  so  old  a  lady,  confessed 
that  she  had  already  made  the  suggestion  to 
her  dear  nephew,  and  that  his  answer  was,  he  had 
no  time  to  think  about  marrying  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  Margaret  blushed  too,  for  the  idea  was 
such  a  hopeful  one  that  she  would  not  consent 
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to  relinquish  it.  She  patiently  abided  her 
time. 

Cecy  "was  a  very  sweet,  lovable  woman,  and 
perhaps  Major  Carew  interested  her,  but  at  all 
events  she  was  never  more  sweet  and  lovable 
than  in  his  company;  and  as  she  stayed  the 
summer  at  Abbeymeads,  then  went  to  Wildwood, 
and  he  visited  Manselands  with  Mrs.  Joan  about 
Christmas  time,  his  opportunities  of  studying  her 
were  many.  The  longer  Cecy  was  known,  the 
more  cordially  was  she  appreciated,  and  before 
they  had  been  a  year  in  England,  the  Major  found 
spare  time  on  his  hands  to  fall  in  love — the 
proximate  result  of  which  was  a  marriage,  which 
is  a  happy  one  in  every  sense. 

When  Margaret  went  to  Wildwood  the  first 
autumn  with  the  Colonel  and  their  boys,  one  of  the 
first  ladies  who  called  upon  her  was  the  second  Mrs. 
Wilmot — ci-devant  Miss  Bell  Rowley.  The  poor 
Irish  lady  had  died  suddenly,  and  the  brisk  little 
rector,  perhaps  because  he  was  partial  to  tongue, 
had  espoused  the  Mirkdale  Amazon  during  the 
fit  of    despair  which   followed   the  simultaneous 
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marriages  of  two  of  lier  youngest  sisters.  Bell 
was  grown  preposterously  stout ;  she  had  a  house 
full  of  children,  and  a  heart  full  of  complaints. 
She  told  Margaret,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
she  had  never  mounted  a  horse  since  the  day  she 
married  the  rector,  and  that  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  she  envied  Miss  Bleete,  who  was  an  old 
maid  and  a  huntress  still.  She  had  given  up 
boasting  almost,  and  neither  Colonel  Fielding  nor 
Major  Carew  recognised  her. 

Tibbie  Ryder  had  made  up  her  last  mail, 
busked  her  last  bride,  streaked  her  last  corpse, 
and  taken  up  her  last  lodging  on  the  slope 
of  Beckford  church  hill,  before  Margaret  came 
home ;  a  new  postmistress  reigns  in  her  stead ; 
who  is  a  stupid  honest  body,  ignorant  of  the 
powers  of  kettle-spout,  red-hot  needle,  and  her 
neighbour's  affairs.  There  is  consequently  much 
less  gossip  afloat  than  formerly,  though  to  the 
stock  legends  there  is  another  added — How 
Sylvan  Holt  lived  and  died — but  Jacky  does  not 
include  this  in  her  repertoire. 

Sylvan  Holt's   grave  is  green,  and   Margaret 
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knows  it  by  the  young  cedar  she  planted  there 
before  she  left  England,  but  according  to  his 
own  request  there  is  no  stone  there,  nor  any- 
thing to  tell  the  stranger  or  the  future  who 
lies  below. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

NOW. 

It  is  seven  years  since  Colonel  Fielding  and  his 
wife  came  home.  Alick  is  a  tall,  handsome  fellow 
now,  who  gives  his  mother  his  arm  in  a  manly 
way — and  the  devotion  he  has  for  her  is  beautiful. 
She  has  only  those  two  sons,  Alick  and  Martin — 
Martin  a  home  darling  still,  Alick  already  plum- 
ing himself  for  his  first  flight  into  the  world. 
He  will  be  a  soldier  like  his  father,  and  like 
his  father  he  will  draw  his  sword  in  troublous 
times.  If  Margaret  had  had  a  daughter  she 
would  have  trained  her  up  in  all  gentle  and 
womanly  virtues ;  but  she  was  well  fitted  to  be 
the  mother  of  sons.  It  is  the  boys'  opinion 
that  she  knows  everything  about  beasts,  birds, 
trees,  and  sports  that  can  be  known.  She  has 
been  their  companion  ever  since  they  were  born, 
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and  from  what  Alick  lias  seen  and  known  of  her, 
he  conceives  a  lofty  and  pure  idea  of  women 
which  she  prays  he  may  ever  retain. 

The  life  she  leads  is  a  truly  noble  one.  King 
Solomon  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  a  virtuous 
woman,  whose  price,  he  says,  is  above  rubies 
— some  of  her  traits,  her  best  traits,  are  Mar- 
garet's. 

"The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her ;  she  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all 
the  days  of  her  life.  She  stretcheth  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor :  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy.  Strength  and  honour  are  her 
clothing ;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  in  wisdom ;  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  Her  children  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and 
he  praiseth  her." 

Mr.  Meddowes,  an  old  man  now,  says  she 
has  redeemed  her  father's  neglect  of  his  property. 
Wealth  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  conscien- 
tious hands  than  Colonel  Fielding's  and  hers ; 
and  it  seems  that  there  is  a  blessing  on  their 
good  deeds. 
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Many  a  miserable  family,  rescued  from  lowest 
poverty  and  vice,  has  found  the  way  smoothed 
to  a  new  colony  and  a  new  life  by  their  bounty ; 
many  a  poor,  half-baffled  striver  with  hard  times 
and  his  'own  genius  has  found  his  cake  and  cruise 
replenished  week  by  week  until  the  battle  was 
won,  or  he  had  passed  forward  to  that  land  where 
striving  ceases  for  ever  more. 

In  her  desire  that  the  children  should  be 
men  good  and  useful  in  their  generation,  Mar- 
garet has  caused  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  estates 
that  they  will  one  clay  share,  so  that  there  may 
be  amongst  them  that  close  personal  interest 
which  the  abstract  sense  of  duty  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  but  coldly  supplies.  They  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  hardy,  independent,  though 
loving  way,  so  that  if  the  vicissitudes  of  after 
life  bring  them  down  to  their  own  natural 
strength,  courage,  and  ingenuity,  they  may  live 
through  them,  and  live  them  down  with  less 
of  suffering  than  might  otherwise  fall  to  their 
share. 

The  endowment  of  Brightebanke  has  been  made 
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perpetual,  so  that  one  of  Margaret's  good  deeds 
will  live  after  her,  may  be,  for  ages.  And  now 
having  brought  her  through  her  trials  to  a  calm 
scene  of  life,  there  let  us  leave  her,  saying,  as 
some  poor  heart,  warmed  and  comforted,  says- 
daily,  "God  bless  her!" 
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Post  8vo,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works,  price  10.9.  6d.  cloth 


"A  simple  and  touching  statement,  which 
hears  the  impress  of  truth  in  every  word."— 
Athenceum. 


"  An  earnest  record  by  a  Christian  minister 
of  some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  which  can 
come  under  observation. "—Literary  Gazette. 


The  '  Staff  Officer '  supplies  exact  military 
information  with  distinctness."— Globe. 


The  Defence  of  Luchnow :  a  Staff-Officee's  Diaet 
By  Capt.  Thos.  F.  Wilson,  13th  Bengal  N.  I.,  Assistant- 
Adj  utant-General. 

Sixth  Thousand.     With  Plan  of  the  Residency.     Small  post  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d. 

"  The  story  of  the  glorious  garrison  of  Luck- 
now  is  told  in  this  volume  with  all  its  thrilling 
and  painful  details." — Nonconformist. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe. 
By  John  William  Kate. 

New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  2  Vols.,  Small  Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  cloth. 
"  One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  I      "  An  edition  revised  with  care  and  judg- 
the  present  ([ay."— Economist.  \  ment."— Gobe. 

Narrative  of  the  Mission  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.  With 
Notices  of  the  Country,  Government,  and  People.  By 
Captain  Henet  Yule,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Imperial  8vo.,  with  24  Plates  (12  coloured),  50  Woodcuts,  and  4  Maps.  Elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  price  2l.  12s.  6d. 
"  A  stately  volume  in  gorgeous  golden  covers.  I  We  have  read  it  with  curiosity  and  gratifica- 
Such  a  book  is  in  our  times  a  rarity.  Large,  tion,  as  a  fresh,  full,  and  luminous  report  upon 
massive,  and  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  "illustrated  |  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
by  a  sprinkling  of  elegant  wood-cuts,  and  by  divisions  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges." — 
a  series  of  admirable  tinted  lithographs.    .     .  |  Athenceum. 

The    Education    of  the    Human   Race.     Now 

first  Translated  from  the  German  of  Lessing. 

Fcap.  8vo,  antique  cloth,  price  4s. 
This  remarkable  work  is  now  first  published  in  English. 


"An  agreeable  and  flowing  translation  of 
one  of  Lessing's  finest  Essays."— National 
Bedew. 


The  Essay  makes  quite  a  gem  in  its  English 
form.'' —  Westminster  Review. 
"  This  invaluable  Tract."—  Critic. 


The  Autobiography  of  Lutfullah,  a  Mohame- 

dan  Gentleman,  with  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England. 
Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  Small  Post  8vo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 
"  We  have  read  this  book  with  wonder  and  I    "  It  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  Gil  Bias 
delight."— Athenceum.  |  of  anything  we  have  ever  read."— Spectator. 

The    Life    and    Correspondence   of  Sir   John 
Malcolm,  G.C.B.     By  John  William  Kaye. 

Two  Volumes,  8vo.      With  Portrait.     Price  36s.  cloth. 


"Tin's  book  deserves  to  participate  in  the 
popularity  which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  to  enjoy."  —  Edinburgh 
Review. 


"  Mr.  Kaye  has  used  his  materials  well,  and 
has  written  an  interesting  narrative,  copiously 
illustrated  with  valuable  documents."— Ex- 
aminer. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ME.   BUSKIN'S   WOEKS   ON  AET. 

Notes   on   the   Pictures  in    the  Exhibition  of 

the  Royal  Academy,  fyc,  for  1858.     By  John  Ruskin. 

Fifth  Thousand.    8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Art.     PHce  2s.  6d.  doth. 


"  A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed 
work.  We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking 
it  calculated  to  do  much  practical  good,  and 
we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — 
Witness. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of 
the  world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these 
may  be  best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated, 
and  distributed." — Athenaeum. 


"  We  never  quit  Mr.  Ruskin  without  being 
the  better  for  what  he  has  told  us,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all 
his  other  works,  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers." 
— Economist. 

"  This  book,  daring,  as  it  is,  glances  keenly 
at  principles,  of  which  some  are  among  the 
articles  of  ancient  codes,  while  others  are 
evolving  slowly  to  the  light." — Leader. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price  7s.  6f/..  cloth. 


"  The  rules  are  clearly  and  fully  laid  down ; 
and  the  earlier  exercises  always  conducive  to 
the  end  by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means. 
The  whole  volume  is  full  of  liveliness." — 
Spectator. 

"  We  close  this  book  with  a  feeling  that, 
though  nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  that 
no  student  of  art  should  launch  forth  without 
this  work  as  a  compass." — Athenaeum. 

"  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  student,  but  agreeable  and 


instructive  reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
refine  his  perceptions  of  natural  scenery,  and 
of  its  worthiest  artistic  representations." — 
Economist. 

"  Original  as  this  treatise  is,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  at  once  instructive  and  suggestive."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  most  useful  and  practical  book  on 
the  subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice."— Press. 


Modem    Painters,    Vol.  IV.      On    Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  Thirty-five  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author. 


"  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  this 
is  the  most  remarkable  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  yet  issued.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  are 
profuse,  and  include  numerous  drawings  of 
mountain  form  by  the  author,  which  prove 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  essentially  an  artist.  He  is 
an  unique  man,  both  among  artists  and 
writers." — Spectator. 


Price  21.  10s.  cloth. 


"  The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
elaborate  work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  discusses  at  length  the  principles 
involved  in  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
mountains  ,and  their  pictorial  representation. 
The  singular  beauty  of  his  style,  the  hearty 
sympathy  with  all  forms  of  natural  loveliness, 
the  profusion  of  his  illustrations  form  irre- 
sistible attractions."— Daily  News. 


Modern  Painters,  Vol.  III.    Of  Many  Things. 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel. 
Price  38s.  cloth. 


'•Every  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or 
poetry,  or  the  story  of  human  development 
— every  one  who  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or 
philosophy,  will  find  something  that  is  for  him 
in  this  volume." — Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a  clear  and 
penetrating  mind ;  he  is  undeniably  practical 
in  his  fundamental  ideas ;  full  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.    His  style  is,  as  usual,  clear,  bold, 


racy.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of 
the  day." — Economist. 

"  The  present  volume,  viewed  as  a  literary 
achievement,  is  the  highest  and  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  author's  abilities  that 
has  yet  been  published." — Leader. 

"  All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mil  read  the  book 
for  themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth 
a  careful  perusal."— Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN— continued. 
Modem  Painters.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 


Vol.  II,  4th  Edit,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  developing 
great  and  striking  truths  in  art."— British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  hook, 
full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and 
beauty."— North  British  Review. 


Imp.  8vo.    Vol.  I.,  5th  Edit,  18s.  cloth 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  will  send  the  painter 
more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature ;  will 
train  men  who  have  always  been  delighted 
spectators  of  nature,  to  be  also  attentive  ob- 
servers. Our  critics  will  learn  to  admire,  and 
mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to  criticise : 
thus  a  public  will  be  educated."— Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

The  Stories  of  Venice. 

Complete    in     Three    Volumes,    Imperial    8vo,    with   Fifty-three    Plates    and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.    Price  5l.  15s.  6c?.,  cloth. 

EACH  VOLUME  MAT  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY. 

Vol.     I.     THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  2 1  Plates,  price  2l.  2s.  2nd  Ed. 
Vol.    II.     THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates,  price  21.  2s. 


Vol.  III.    THE  FALL, 

"  This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other 
man  could  have  written,  and  one  for  which 
the  world  ought  to  be  and  will  be  thankful.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimu- 
lating to  thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion. 
It  will,  we  are  convinced,  elevate  taste  and 
intellect,  raise  the  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
kindle  benevolence  towards  men,  and  in- 
crease the  love  and  fear  of  God."— Times. 

"  The  '  Stones  of  Venice'  is  the  production 


with  12  Plates, price  ll.  lis.  6c?. 
of  an  earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  in- 
formed mind.  The  author  of  this  essay  on 
architecture  has  condensed  into  it  a  poetic  ap- 
prehension, the  fruit  of  awe  of  God,  and 
delight  in  nature  ;  a  knowledge,  love,  and 
just  estimate  of  art ;  a  holding  fast  to  fact  and 
repudiation  of  hearsay;  an  historic  breadth, 
and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social  prob- 
lems, whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find 
paralleled."— Spectator. 


The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.    Imperial  Svo. 
Price  ll.  Is.  cloth. 


"  By  the  '  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,' 
we  understand  Mr.  Raskin  to  mean  the  seven 
fundamental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance 
of  and  obedience  to  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  architect,  who  would  deserve  the  name. 
The  politician,  the  moralist,  the  divine,  will 
find  in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as 
well  as  the  artist.  The  author  of  this  work 
belongs  to  a  class  of  thinkers  of  whom  we  have 
too  few  amongst  us."— Examiner. 


"  Mr.  Ruskin's  book  bears  so  unmistakeal.ly 
the  marks  of  keen  and  accurate  observation, 
of  a  true  and  subtle  judgment  and  refined 
sense  of  beauty,  joined  Avith  so  much  earnest- 
ness, so  noble  a  sense  of  the  purposes  and 
business  of  art,  and  such  a  command  of  rich 
and  glowing  language,  that  it  cannot  but  tell 
powerfully  in  producing  a  more  religious 
view  of  the  uses  of  architecture,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  artistic  principles."—  Guardian. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8i 
Price  8s.  6d  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Ruskin's  lectures— eloquent,  graphic, 
and  impassioned — exposing  and  ridiculing 
some  of  the  vices  of  our  present  system  of 
building,  and  exciting  his  hearers  by  strong 
motives  of  duty  and  pleasure  to  attend  to 
architecture  —  are  very  successful."— Econo- 
mist. 


"  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any 
intelligent  persons  could  listen  to  the  lec- 
tures, however  they  might  differ  from  the 
Judgments  asserted,  and  from  the  general  pro- 
positions laid  down,  without  an  elevating  in- 
fluence and  an  aroused  enthusiasm."— Spec- 
tator. 


A  Portrait  of  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  Engraved  by 
F.  Holl,  from  a  Drawing  by  George  Richmond. 

Prints,  One  Guinea;  India  Proofs,  Two  Guineas. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


RECENT     WORKS. 

Sermons.     By  the  late  Rev.  Feed.  W.  Robertson,  A.M., 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FIRST  SERIES— Fourth  Edition,  Post  Svo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES— Fourth  Edition,  price  9s.  cloth. 

THIRD  SERIES— Second  Edition,  Post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  9s.  cloth. 


"  Very  beautiful  in  feeling  and  occasionally- 
striking  and  forcible  in  conception  to  a  re- 
markable degree."— Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  is  a  name 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  honoured  by  all  to 
whom  it  is  familiar."—  Globe. 


"These  sermons  are  full  of  thought  and 
beauty.  There  is  not  a  sermon  iu  the  series 
that  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  originality 
without  extravagance,  of  discrimination  with- 
out tediousness,  and  of  piety  without  cant  or 
conventionalism."— jBn'toA  Quarterly. 


Esmond.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition  in  One  Volume,  Crown  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

must  be  read  just  now  as  an  introduction  to 
"The Virginians."  It  is  quite  impossible  fully 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the  latter  story  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  "  Esmond."  The  new 
tale  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the   sequel  of 


"  Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a 
very  noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into 
the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for 
his  heroine  one  of  the  sweetest  women  that 
ever  breathed  from  canvas  or  from  book 
since  Raffaelle  painted  and  Shakspeare  wrote." 
—Spectator. 

"  Apart  from  its  special  merits  "  Esmond" 


the  old,  not  only  introducing  the  same  cha- 
racters, but  continuing  their  history  at  a  later 
period." — Leader. 


Captivity  of  Russian  Princesses  in  the  Cau- 
casus :  including  a  Seven  Months'  Residence  in  ShamiVs 
Seraglio,  in  the  Years  1854-5.  Translated  from  the 
Russian,  by  H.  S.  Edwards. 

With  an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a  Plan  of  his  House,  and  a  Map. 
Post  Svo,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


"  A  book  than  which  there  are  few  novels 
more  interesting.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  account  of  life  in  the  house 
of  Shamil  is  full  and  very  entertaining; 
and  of  Shamil  himself  we  see  much." — Ex- 
aminer. 


"  The  story  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
curious  we  have  read;  it  contains  the  best 
popular  notice  of  the  social  polity  of  Shamil 
and  the  manners  of  his  people." — Leader. 

"  The  narrative  is  well  worth  reading."— 
Athenaeum. 


Religion    in    Common  Life.      By  William  Ellis. 

Post  8vo,  price  7s.  €>d.  cloth. 
"  A  book  addressed  to  young  people  of  the  I     "  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  for  young 
upper   ten   thousand  upon   social   duties."—    people  by  a  skilful  hand."— Economist. 
Examiner. 

The  Sea  Officers  Manual;  being  a  Com- 
pendium of  the  Duties  of  a  Commander ;  First,  Second, 
TJiird,  and  Fourth  Officer;  Officer  of  the  Watch;  and 
Midshipman  in  the  Mercantile  Navy.  By  Captain  A. 
Parish,  of  the  East  India  Merchant  Service. 

Second  Edition,  Small  Post  Svo, price  5s.  cloth. 
"A  very  lucid  and  compendious  manual.  I      "A  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  great 
We  would  recommend  youths  intent  upon  a     request  among  young  seamen."— Examiner. 
seafaring  life  to  study  it."— Athenceum. 
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RECENT   WORKS— continued. 

Annals    of   British    Legislation,  a    Classified 

Summary   of  Parliamentary  Papers.     Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Leone  Leyi. 

THE   TWENTY-FIFTH   PART   IS   JUST   ISSUED.  \ 

Antiquities  of  Kertch,  and  Researches  in  the 
Cimmerian  BospJwrus.     By  Duncan  McPherson,  M.D., 

Imperial  Quarto,  with  Fotirteen  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations,    including 
Eight  Coloured  Fac- Similes  of  Belies  of  Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 

The    Principles    of    Agriculture ;     especially 
Tropical,     By  P.  Lovell  Phillips,  M.D. 

Demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

WestgartKs  Victoria,  and  the  Australian  Gold 

Mines  in  1857. 

Post  Svo,  with  Maps,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Taulers  Life  and  Sermons. 

Translated    by  Miss   Susanna    Winkworth.      With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

Small  4to,  Printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  in  antique  style,  with  red  edges, 
suitable  for  a  Present.     Price  Ids. 

Chandler  s  Visit  to  Salt  Lake  ;  being  a  Journey 

Across  the  Plains  to  the  Mormon  Settlements  at  Utah. 

Post  Svo,  with  a  Map,  price  9s.  cloth. 

Doubleday  s  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Two  Volumes,  Svo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

Cayleys  European  Revolutions  of  1848. 

Crown  Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

Bunsens  (Chevalier)  Signs  of  the  Times;  or, 

The  Dangers  to  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Present  Day. 
Translated  by  Miss  Susanna  Wine: worth. 

One  Volume,  Svo,  price  16s.  cloth. 

Payns  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Post  Svo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

Stoneys  Residence  in  Tasmania. 

Demy  Svo,  with  Plates,  Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  14s.  cloth. 

The   Court  of  Henry  VIII. :  being  a  Selection 

of  the  Despatches  of  Sebastian   Giustinian,    Venetian 
Ambassador,     1515-1519.        Translated     by     Rawdon 

BROWN.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  price  21s.  cloth. 
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RECENT  WORKS— continued 
Forbes    (Sir  John)  Sight-seeing  in   Germany 

and  the  Tyrol. 

Post  8vo,  with  Map  and  View, price  10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Undine.      From  the  German  of  "  De  la  Motte  Fouque." 

Price  Is.  6  c?. 

Conolly  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

Demy  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

Hopkins  s  Handbook  of  Average. 

8vo,  price  12s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Morices  Hand-Book  of  British  Maritime  Law. 

8vo,  price  5s.,  cloth. 

Adainss  History  and  Topography  of  the  Isle 

of  Wight. 

Quarto,  25  Steel  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2l.  2s. 

Waring  s  Manual  of  Therapeutics. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  12s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Vogel  on  Disorders  of  the  Blood. 

Translated  by  Chunder  Coomar  Dey. 

8vo,  price  7s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Duncans  Campaign  with  the  Turks  in  Asia. 

Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth. 

Boss's  Account  of  Bed  Biver  Settlement. 

One  Volume,  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Boss's  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West. 

Tivo  Volumes,  post  8vo.     With  Map  and  Plate.    21s.  cloth. 

Busso-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-9. 
By  Colonel  Chesney,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.      Post  8vo,  with  Maps,  price  12s.  cloth. 

Thomsons    Military   Forces    and    Institutions 

of  Great  Britain.     8vo,  price  15s.  cloth. 

The  Militiaman  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

With  Tioo  Etchings,  hy  J ohn  Leech.     Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

Levi's    Manual    of   the    Mercantile    Law   of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

Thomsons  Laws  of  War  Affecting  Commerce 

and  Shipping. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.      8vo,  price  As.  6c?.  boards. 
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WORKS   ON  INDIA   AND   THE   EAST. 

Suggestions   Towards  the  Future    Government 

of  India.      By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 


"  The  genuine,  honest  utterances  of  a  clear, 
sound  understanding,  neither  obscured  nor 
enfeebled  by  party  prejudice  or  personal 
selfishness." — Daily  News. 


"  As  the  work  of  an  honest  able  writer, 
these  Suggestions  are  well  worthy  of  attention , 
and  no  doubt  they  will  generally  be  duly  ap- 
preciated."— Observer. 


British    Rule    in    India.     By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Fifth  Thousand.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  good  compendium  of  a  great  subject."  I     "  A  succinct  and  comprehensive  volume."— 
National  Review.  \  Leader. 

Traits    and    Stories    of   Anglo-Indian    Life. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  Addison. 

With  Eight  Illustrations,  price  5s.  cloth. 
"  A  collection  of  amusing  anecdotes."—  Critic. 

Tiger  Shooting  in  India. 

By  Lieutenant  William  Rice,  25tli  Bombay  N.  I. 

Super  Royal  8vo.    With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chroma-lithography.     21s.  cloth. 


'  "  These  adventures,  told  in  handsome  large 
print,  with  spirited  chromo-lithographs  to  il- 
lustrate them,  make  the  volume  before  us  as 
pleasant  reading  as  any  record  of  sporting 
achievements  we  have  ever  taken  in  hand." — 
Athenceum. 


"  A  remarkably  pleasant  book  of  adven- 
tures during  several  seasons  of  '  large  game ' 
hunting  in  Rajpootana.  The  twelve  chromo- 
lithographs are  very  valuable  accessories  to 
the  narrative ;  they  have  wonderful  spirit  and 
freshness."— Globe. 


The  Commerce  of  India  tvith  Europe,  and  its 
Political  Effects.  By  B.  A.  Irving,  Esq.,  Author  of 
"  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste." 

Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Views  and  Opinions  of  Brigadier- General 
Jacob,  C.B.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Captain  Lewis 
Pelly,  Late  Political  Secretary  Persian  Expeditionary 

Eorce.  Demy  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kaye. 

Demy  8  vo,  price  16s.  cloth. 

The  Life  of  Mahomet  and  History  of  Islam  to 

the  Era  of  the  Hegira.    By  William  Muir,  Esq.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

Two  Volumes  8vo,  price  32s.  cloth. 
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WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— continue  d. 

Tracts  on  the  Native  Army  of  India.  By 
Brigadier-General  Jacob,  C.B. 

8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

Rifle  Practice.      By  Brigadier-General  Jacob,  C.B. 

Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  price  2s. 

The  English  in  Western  India;  being  the  Early 
History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay.  By  Philip 
Anderson,  A.M. 

Second  Edition,  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

Life  in  Ancient  India.     By  Mrs.  Speir. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  G.  Scharf.     8vo,  price  15s.,  elegantly  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt 


The     Cauvery,    Kist?iah,     and     Godavery :     being 

a  Report  on  the  Works  constructed  on  those  Rivers,  for 
the  Irrigation  of  Provinces  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  By  R.  Baibd  Smith,  F.G.S.,  Lt.-Col.  Bengal 
Engineers,  &c,  &c. 

In  demy  8vo,  with  19  Plans,  price  28s.  cloth. 

The    Bhilsa    Topes;    or,    Budhist    Monuments    of 
Central  India,     By  Major  Cunningham. 

One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Thirty-three  Plates,  price  30s.  cloth. 

The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions.  By  Thomas 
Taylor  Meadows. 

One  Thick  Volume,  8vo,  xvith  Maps,  price  18s.  cloth. 

On  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in 
India.     By  Dr.  Forbes  Royle.     Svo,  price  18s.  cbth. 

The  librous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage^ 
Clothing,  and  Paper.  By  Dr.  Forbes  Royle.  Svo, 
price  12s.  cloth. 

The  Productive  Resources  of  India.  By  Dr.  Forbes 
Royle.     Super  Royal  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

Royles  Review  of  the  Measures  adopted  in   India 

for  the  Improved  Culture  of  Cotton.     Svo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST.— continued. 

A  Sketch  of  Assam;   with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 
Tribes.     Coloured  Plates,  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

Butlers  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Assam.      One 
Volume  8vo,  with  Plates,  price  12s.  cloth. 

Dr.     Wilson    on    Infanticide    in     Western     India. 

Demy  8vo,  price  12s. 

Rev.  James  Coleys  Journal  of  the  Sutlej  Campaign. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

Crawfurd's  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 

Language.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  36s.  cloth. 

Roberts's   Indian  Exchange  Tables.     8vo.     Second 

Edition,  enlarged,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Waring  on  Abscess  in  the  Liver.     8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

Laurie's    Second  Burmese    War — Rangoon.      Post 
8vo3  with  Plates,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Laurie's  Pegu.     Post  8vo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

Boyd's    Turkish    Interpreter:    a    Grammar   of  the 

Turkish  Language.     8vo,  price  12s. 

BridgneWs  Indian  Commercial  Tables.     Eoyal  8vo, 

price  21s.,  half-bound. 

Tlie  Bombay  Quarterly  Review.      Nos.  1  to  9  at  5s. 

10  to  13,  price  Cs.  each. 

Baillies  Land   Tax  of  India.      According   to   the 

Moohummudan  Law.     8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

Baillies  Moohummudan  Law  of  Sale.      8vo,  price 

14s.  cloth. 

Irving  s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste.     Svo,  price 

5s.  cloth. 

GingeWs     Ceremonial     Usages     of    the     Chinese. 

Imperial  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 
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NEW    CHEAP    SERIES    OF    POPULAR    WORKS. 

In  Small  Post  8  vo,  with  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  neat  cloth  binding. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists  of  the  l&th 

Century.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  "  Vanity 
Fair/'  "  The  Virginians,"  &c.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

British  Bide  in  India.       By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

The    Political    Economy    of    Art.      By   John 
Ruskin,  M.A.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

TO    BE  FOLLOWED  BY 

The    Town ;     its   Memorable    Characters   and 

Events.     By  Leigh  Hunt.     With  45  Cuts. 

AND   OTHER   STANDARD   WORKS. 


CHEAP   SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS. 

Well  printed,  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 


Jane  Eyre.      By  Currer  Bell.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

thought,  enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out 
from  the  mass,  and  to  assume  its  own  place 


" '  Jane  Eyre'  is  a  remarkable  production 
Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery,  and  in  the  analysation    of   human 


in  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature. "- 
Times. 


Shirley.     By  Currer  Bell.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


which,  for  strength  and  delicacy  of  emotio  n 
are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English 
fiction."— Examiner. 


The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly 
admired  in  '  Jane  Eyre'  is  not  absent  from 
this  book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an 
irresistible  grasp  of  reality.    There  are  scenes 

Villette.      By  Currer  Bell.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fame  of  I  as    an    original    and    powerful    writer." — 
the  author   of  '  Jane   Eyre '   and  '  Shirley '  |  Examiner. 

Wuthering  Heights  and  Agnes  Grey.  By  Ellis 
and  Acton  Bell.  With  Memoir  by  Currer  Bell. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Ashford  Owen.      Price  2s.  cloth. 
Deerbrook.     By  Harriet  Martineau.     Price  2s.  ed.  doth, 
Paul  Ferroll.      Fourth  Edition.     Price  2s.  cloth. 

TO  be  followed  by 
School  for    Fathers.     By   Talbot   Gwynne.     Price 

2s.  cloth.  iNow  Ready-) 

Tales  of  the  Colonies.  By  Charles  Rowcroft. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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NEW   NOVELS. 

(to  be  had  at  all  libraries). 

Eva  Desmond ;  or,  Mutation.     3  vols. 
My  Lady  :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life. 


(Noiv  ready.) 

2  vols. 

(Just  ready.) 

Maud  Skillicornes  Penance.  By  Mart  Catherine 
Jackson,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  My  Wardship." 
2  vols. 

"  The  style  is  natural,  and  displays  considerable  dramatic  power."— Critic. 

The   Cruelest  Wrong  of  All.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Margaret ;  or,  Prejudice  at  Home."     1  vol. 

"  It  has  the  first  requisite  of  a  work  of  fiction— it  is  amusing."—  Globe. 


The  Moors  and  the  Fens. 

3  vols. 


By  F.   G.   Trafford. 


"  The  plot  is  unhackneyed,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  particularly  good." — Critic. 
"  The  plot  is  natural,  and  skilfully  worked 


out;  many  of  the  scenes  are  described  with  great 
power,  and  the  characters  look  like  portraits 
from  life."— Ladies'  Newspaper. 


Gaston  Bligh.  By  L.  S.  Lavenu,  Author  of 
"  Erlesmere."     2  vols. 

The  Three  Chances.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Fair 
Carew."     3  vols. 

The  White  House  by  the  Sea :    a  Love  Story. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.     2  vols. 

River  ston.      By    Georgiana    M.   Craik.     3  vols. 

The  Professor.     By  Currer  Bell.    2  vols. 

The  Noble  Traytour.     A  Chronicle.     3  vols. 

Farina  ;  a  Legend  of  Cologne. 
By  George  Meredith.     1  vol. 

Below  the  Surface:  a  Story  of  English  Country 
Life.     3  vols. 

The  Roua  Pass  ;  or,  Englishmen  in  the  High- 
lands.   By  Erick  Mackenzie.    3  vols. 
Kathie    Brande.     By  Holme  Lee.    2  vols. 

Friends  of  Bohemia  ;  or,  Phases  of  London 
Life.  By  E.  M.  Whittt,  Author  of  "The  Govern- 
ing Classes."     2  vols. 

Lucian  Play  fair.     By  Thomas  Mackern.    3  vols. 
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NOVELS    FORTHCOMING. 

Sylvan   Holt's  Daughter.     By  Holme  Lee,  Author 

of  "  Kathie  Brande,"  &C.      3  vols.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Lost  and  Won.      By  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  Author  of 
"Riverston."     1  Yol. 

An  Old  Debt.      By  Florence  Dawson.    2  vols. 

Old  and  Young,     l  vol. 

A   New  Novel.       By     the     Author    of    "  Amberhill." 

3  vols. 
A  New  Novel.      By    the    Author    of    "  Tales    of    the 

Bush,"  &c.      3  vols. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS, 

By  the  Author  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  &c. 
Old  Gingerbread  and  the  School-boys. 

With  Four  Coloured  Plates.    Price  3s.  cloth.  (Now  Beady.) 

Unica  :  a  Story  for  Sunday. 

With  Four  Cuts.     Price  3s.  cloth.  (Now  Beady.) 

Willie's  Birthday  ;  showing  how  a  Little  Boy 

did  what  he  Liked,  and  hoiv  he  Enjoyed  it. 

With  Four  Illustrations.     Price  2s.  Gd.,  cloth 

Willies  Rest :  a  Sunday  Story. 

With  Four  Illustrations.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Graceful  little  tales,  containing  some  pretty  I  "Extremely  well  written  story  books, 
parables,  and  a  good  deal  of  simple  feeling."—  amusing  and  moral,  and  got  up  in  a  very 
Economist.  |  handsome  style." — Morning  Herald. 

Uncle  Jack,  the  Faidt  Killer. 

With  Four  Illustrations.    Price  3s.  cloth. 
"  An  excellent  little  book  of  moral  improve-  I  yond  the  common-place  moral  tale  in  design 
ment  made  pleasant  to  children ;  it  is  far  be-  |  and  execution." — Globe. 

Round  the  Fire:  Six  Stories  for  Young  Readers. 

Square  1 6mo,  with  Four  Illustrations,  price  3s.  cloth. 

Simple  and  very  interesting." — National 


"  Charmingly  written  tales  for  the  young. 
— Leader. 
"  Six  delightful  little  stories."— Guardian. 


Rem 

"  True  children's  stories."— Athenaeum. 


The  King  of  the  Golden  River  ;  or,  the  Black 
Brothers.     By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle.     Price  2s.  6d. 
"  This  little  fancy  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.    The  story  has  a  charming  moral." — Examiner. 

Rhymes  for  Little   Ones. 

With  numerous  Cuts.     Price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir  John  HerscheVs  Astronomical  Observations  made 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     4to,  with  plates,  price  Al.  As.  cloth. 

Darwin's   Geological   Observations  on    Coral   Reefs, 

Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  America.     With  maps,  plates, 
and  woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Levis  Commercial  Law  of  the  World.     Two  Vols., 

royal  4to,  price  61.  cloth. 

Playford's    Hints   for    Investing    Money.      Second 
Edition,  post  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Sir  John  Forbes9 s  Memorandums  in  Ireland.      Two 

Vols.,  post  8vo,  price  11.  Is.  cloth. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Men,  Women,  and  Books.     Two  Vols. 

Price  10s.  cloth. 

Table  Talk.     3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Wit  and  Humour.     5s.  cloth. 

Jar  of  Honey.     5s.  cloth. 

Juvenile   Delinquency.       By    M.    Hill   and    C.   F. 

Cornwallis.     Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

Doubledays  True  Law  of  Population,    Third  Edition, 

8vo,  10s.  cloth. 

McCanns   Argentine   Provinces,   tyc.      Two   Vols., 

post  8vo,  with  illustrations,  price  24s.  cloth. 

Goethe  s  Conversations  with  Eckermann.     Translated 

by  John  Oxenford.     Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  10s.  cloth. 
Kavanagh's   Women  of  Christianity  Exemplary  for 

Piety  and  Charity.      Post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  price  12s.,  in 
embossed  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Elementary  Works  on  Social  Economy.     Uniform 

foolscap  8vo,  half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.     Is.  6 
II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  F 
HI.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SC 
IV.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTAND!" 
V— WHAT  AM  I?    WHERE  AM  I?    V 
DO?  &c.     Is.  sewed. 

Swainsons  Lectures  on  New  Zealai 

price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Swainsons  Account  of  Auckland. 

View,  price  6s.  cloth. 
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POETKY. 

The   Six   Legends   of  King    Goldemtar.      By   the 
late  Anna  Bradstkeet.     Fcap.  8yo,  price  5s. 

"  The  author  evinces  more  than  ordinary  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  guided  by  a  mind 
of  lofty  aim." — Globe. 

England  in   Time  of  War.     By  Sydney   Dobell, 

Author  of  "  Balder,"  "  The  Roman,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  That  Mr.  Dobell  is  a  poet, '  England  in  time  of  War '  bears  witness  in  many  single  lines,  and 
in  two  or  three  short  poems."— Athenaeum. 

The  Cruel  Sister,  and  other  Poems.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  cl. 

"  There  are  traces  of  power,  and  the  versification  displays  freedom  and  skill."— Guardian. 

Poems  of  Past   Years.       By    Sir   Arthur    Hallam 

Elton,  Bart.,  M.P.     Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

"  A  refined,  scholarly,  and  gentlemanly  mind  is  apparent  all  through  this  volume."— Leader. 

Poems.  By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows.   Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  cl. 

"  There  is  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  and  elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought."— Spectator. 

Poetry  from  Life.    By  C.  M.  K.    Fcap.  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  5s. 

"  Elegant  verses.     The  author  has  a  pleasing  fancy  and  a  refined  mind."— Economist. 

Poems.     By  Walter  B.  Cassels.     Fcap.  8vo,  price 

3s.  6cl  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Cassels  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  gives  promise  of  real  excellence.    His  poems  are 
written  sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no  means  common."— Guardian. 

Garlands   of  Verse.      By   Thomas   Leigh.      Fcap. 

8vo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  '  Garlands  of  Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.    There,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  excellent  feeling." — Examiner. 

Balder.   By  Sydney  Dobell.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  writer  has  fine  qualities ;  his  level  of  thought  is  lofty,  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
has  the  truth  of  instinct."— Athenaeum. 

Poems.    By  William  Bell  Scott.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cl. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  feeling,  keen  observation,  deep  thought,  and  command  of  language."— 

By  Mary  Maynard.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

net  with  a  volume  of  poems  displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power, 
^.h  delicacy  of  feeling  and  grace  of  expression."— Church  of  England 


trrer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.    Fcap. 
Horace.      In   English   Lyrics.     By 

cap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth. 

.yrics  with  a  vigour  and  heartiness  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed." — 

by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court. 


